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Mr. FRANCIS STUART, MARY WAGNER GILBERT, EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Teacher oF SINGING, Purit or LAMPERTI THE ‘ arige gre: OF PARC = Sane Concerts. PIANIST. Instruction. ART OF SINGING. 
Ever : ' Lanchatiahy —e on en a Aes Scherwenss Conduc or choral clubs. 1204 Carnegie Hall. 172 West 7oth St., New York. 
(7 years in California Studio, 826 Carnegie Hall 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ig, he has t abilit to form great artists. — y _ y ICTS >, > TS m ® 
Fuancesco Lawrrnti..” SIGHT READING Oi Se eee ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
udic o ; 1, N York. sASSO NTANTE. 
‘ Studios 1103-4 Carnegie Hal eee li For Vocalists and Instrumentalists. Vocal Instruction. ART OF SINGING 
INTERNATIONAI MUSICAI AND MME, C. TROTIN saclay Sverre sheers sd neat Hotel Colonia, 535 W. 112th St., New York 
5 T TAT \ r *Phone s410 River Carnegie Hall, a ve * a 2 a a (near Broadway). 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, | Send tes’ Pamphlet. Studio 80s. | CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
MRS. BABCOCK, CORE -~epmrrermmr ete ee Mt ae = PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. |Mmg. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
Telephone: 2¢ BS ny ar GRAND CONSERVATORY OF USIC, Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, CONTRALTO. 
Re ee eee ~ Special course for teachers and professionals Brooklyn. ae ines 
Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners 133 Carnegie Hall, New York. Voice Culture and Art of Singing. Concert and 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL Dr. E, Eberhard, Pres’t, 57 W. 93d St., New Oratorio. Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
‘ ; : mA <tenogra- | York. "Phone, 2147 River. (Thirty-fifth year.) ai ve Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 
eS Baer ses e aekoat A — Mr. CHARLES L EE TRACY, 
‘ oll oe He ; ; y .T : + Tour , y reTrrrr ~ 
M - aching for ci us ELIZABETH K. P AT TERSON, PINOFORTE INSTRUCTION. THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
Place 


MADAM JOSEFA MIDDECKE, 


VOICE CULTURE 
PERFECT TONE PRODUCTION 
Only students who wish to study seriously de- 
sired 4 and 206 West 8:ist St., New York. 
PAUL SAVAGE 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


FREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 

ice ¢ ture Art of Singing 

Carnegie Hall 





Ma a I New Rochelle, N. Y- 
( \RLES L. GULICh, 
CONCERT ORGANIST : ; 
( ( t \ | { n, 
Plaintie | 
I ! ‘ West ~ New York 
. “p : > { 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
( ert Pianist, Piano Instruction Coach for 
f al and advanced singers - 
- R lence st dio 1 Morningside Ave., City. 
Phon 2193-] Morningside 


BENEDI( 








VOICE CULTURI 
How Beautiful V Sees Are Made Musica: Pos- 
sibiities of the Average Voice, 2 Prospectus, 10c 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
lelephor 1350 Columbus 
VIRGIL GORDON, 
PIANO 
r 
“ 1 hw 
R \ ation. 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
Voice Cuture in All Its Branches. ‘ 
The Evelyn as W. 78th St, New York City. 
; Telephone 48 Schuyler 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO 
\ P R 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANI 
Recitals and Concerts. 
In tion, Leschet y Met 
‘ th St Tel ) 2 r mbus 
1 \ 
MARTHA B. GERMAN, 
HAND SPECIALIST 
(T atrmnent f strained yr =muscle-bour hand 
- i N y Add 84 W En Ave 
g i 
Phe ! ide ‘ 
MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recital Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St 
Phone, 1302 Lenox 


HAT rlE CLAPPER 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN 


1730 Bre 
Telephone, 


MORRIS, 
ALL BRANCHES. 


5sth St 
slumbus 


adway, Cor 
q117 ‘ 


BRISTOL, 


SINGING 


FREDERICK E. 
TEACH! R OF 
ling : .. t 





Ryan Buil a ‘West 42d St., New York 


HENRIETTA A. CAMM EYER, 
ly assistant to Dr Wm. Mason. 
INSTRUCTION—MI SICALES 


2oth St. Steinway Hall 
Phone 2560 Mad. 5q 


Former 
PIANOFORTE 
03 FE 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 


Carnegie Hall, 


864 - 
New York 


Accompanist 
Coaching 
Telephone, 


Pianist 
astruction : 
Ir . 1aso Columbus. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 





SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 7 W. 42d St ‘Phone 4526 Bryant. 
sidenc 184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 396 Tremont 


Residence 


SOPRANO. TEACHER SINGING 
57 West ro4th Street 


Phone, 8101 Rive 


Of 
AGNES KIMBALL, 
DRAMATIC 


Oratorio Concert 


600 W New York 


SOPRANO 
Recital 
5798 Audubon 


177th St Phone 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


SINGING 
Hall 


TEACHER OF 


122 Carnegie 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRE‘ 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: ¢ East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
relephone: 3747 Madison Square 
Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 
\ ( Stvle 1 \ S g, Per 
f I Perfect D Eng ( i 
I Italiar Res I Studio, 
N Madiso \ New York ¢ 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, 


RECITALS AND 
Address Tr 


New York. 


INSTRUCTION 
inity Church, New York 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Chartered by Board of 


Regents. ) 


> 


Emit Rey, Director 


SINGING, PIANO, ORGAN, VIOLIN, CELLO, 
FHEORY AND COMPOSITION, 
Grand Opera School, 305 East 86th St. 








Mrs. WM. S. NELSON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION anno ACCOMPANIST 

1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Mon. and Thurs.; 

589 Main St., East Orange, N. J., Wed 1425 

Broadway, New York, Tues. and Fri.; 6 Oakwood 
Orange, N. J. 


Court, 





GIULIA ALLAN 
COLORATURA SOPRANO, 


Opera and Concert 
Address, 200 West Soth St New York 


MISS ANNIE FRIEDBE RG, 





Only American representativ for Concert Di 
ection Leonard, Berlin, German; Managers of 
distinguished artists All communications address 
50° Morningside Avenue West, N. Y. City 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, 

( Recital 
S 1 Sprir ( rs f Vocal 
Instructior al Teachers 

Stud 801-8 Carnegie a al New York City 

’Phone, 976 nbus 
HENRY SCHRADIECK, 
Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 
phia. Residence Studio, 535 Wash’n Ave., Bklyn. 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Summer Course at Special Rates, 
June ist to August roth 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WILBUR " LU IYSTE i, 
SIGHT SINGING 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists 








Normal 


course of school music. Vocal Instruction— 
Choral Direction ; 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way. 





Miss E MM. \ THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, ; 
’Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER STYLE, DICTION AND 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


231 West 96th St., New York. 
’Phone, 8833 Riverside. 


O} REP. 


The Wollaston, q 
(Subway express station.) 





Certificated Teacher of the LesSCHETIZKY METHOD. 





Studio: Carnegie Hall, ew York City. 
EDWIN GRASSE, 
VIOLINIST 
Manager I]. Goprrey Turner. 
1402 Broadway Studio, 161 East 176th Street. 


JOSEPH 


PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 


TENOR—COM POSER. 





of “Serenade.” Raindrop,” “The 
“ th.” “"N g.”” 


other’s Cradle Son, 








anders, 133 W. a7th St 
"Phone, 3021 Bryant. 

F. W.-RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO ORGAN, HARMONY 
\CCOMP ANIST. 

Wit t ‘Musical Courier”: Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 

York 439 6(Fift \ve re 4292 Murray Hill 
Resi » Park H Yonkers, N. Y 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY. Repe 


Pianists, and the training 
46 E. Indiana Street, 


rtoire work with Concert 


of teachers. 


Chicago, IIl. 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 





STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
Orchestral and ‘Cello Department, 


Paul Morgan, 
fork 


914 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


BARITONE, 


Singing 
Ave., 


Teacher of 
644 Madison 


Lectures and Recitals. 


New York. Tel. 5430 Plaza. 


JORGE G. BENITEZ, 
BARITONE—TEACHER 


165 West 71st St, New York. 
Indorsement by teacher: “Jorge Benitez I con 
sider eminently suited to impart the art of singing 
in all its branches. Any student who diligently 
irks with him will find great benefit therefrom, 
E MIL. 10 pe GOGORZA. 


OF SINGING. 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Hall, 





So01-302 Carnegie 


New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PLANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
607 Carnegie Hall 423 E. 


140th St. 


AMY GR: ANT, 


78 West 55th St., New York. 
RE ADINGS WITH MUSIC, 
“Electra,” *“Pelleas and Meélisande,” “Salome,” 
“Enoch Arden,” ‘“Parsifal,” etc. Instruction. 
Tel. 714 Plaza. 








CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIOQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ELINOR COMSTOCK, 





(pupil of Theodore Leschetizky) announces the 
opening of a Resident Piano School for Girls in 
New York City, October 12, 1910. For catalogue, 


apply to Miss ELINok Comstock, 749 Madison Ave. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 

Method— 

resident pupils received. 
*Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


—Leschetizky 
Limited number of 
38 East 6oth St. 





ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals—Instruction, 
64 Carnegie Hall. 





VIOLIN 
VOCAL 


PLAYING, 
CULTURE, 


PIANO AND 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete 


musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the rt perfection 
* & H. ARRI, Directors. 





ANTOINETTE WARD, 
PIANO—HARMONY. 
Readings with Piano Accompaniments. 


Van Dyck Studios, 56th St. & 8th Ave., New York 
el. 594 Col. 





WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing 


Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for 
246 


Teachers 
Vest 121st St., New York 





MR. AND Mrs. 
VOCAL 
Home Studio: 


THEO, J. TOEDT, 
INSTRUCTION. 
163 East 62d St., New York. 


VON DOENHOF F, 
VOICE—HELEN. 


1186 





PIANO—ALBERT, 
Ave 
1332 Lenox 


Madison 
*Phone: 


DANIEL V ISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teach ing, will acccept engagements 








and a lin ited number of punils. Address: 
889 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; Phone, 3050 Audubee 
Mondays and Thursdays, 1o So. 18th St., Phi'a. 
THE VON ENDE MUSIK CHOOL, 

58 West goth St., New York 
Violin, Antor Wite k, the fan s violinist; He 
wegh von Enc | I Rix I 4 
Witek, Albert Re Ss ~ \ W 
Singing, Adrienne Ret yi, Jacob Massel 





MARGUERI TE Hz JALL, 


CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals 
101 W. 78th St. 


EDOUARD BLITZ, 


Vocal Instruction 
"Phone heed Schuyler. 





Dr. 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 
Summer Address: Care of Direction Artistique du 


Nursaal d’Ostende, Belgique. 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE 
Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson 
hio. Telephone, Au 





MUSIC, 


RECITALS. 


Ave., Columbus, 
tomatic, 2294. 





Mr. and Mrs. LOUIS SAJOUS, 
TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
The Natural Method of Tone Prodt iction founded 


on the Scientific Laws of Vocal Physiology. 
Residence Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York City. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 


Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Boston 





ALBERTA LAUER, 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOMPANIST. 


Recommended by Jonas and Teichmiiller. 
78 West g4th St. ’Phone, 3274 River. 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
Management, Sawyer 
1425 B’way, N. ity. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New, York. 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


701 Carnegie Hall. — 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 


Mpsics! Bureau, 








CARLOS N. SANCHEZ. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio, 2 West 16th St., New York. 
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Ss. F. TROUTMAN 


{ MIDDLETON|M i U eR 


2 4073 Kenmore ae be Chicago, ill, 





RUTH DUDLEY 


Concert — and Teacher 
_123 Joralemo Joralemon Street Brooklyn, N. Y 


Sith Avenue, Pittsburg, Pe. 
Dr. 


Carver WILLI AMS Bass 


Management: SAM’L Bb eat ay OS 
Auditorium Building 





Loirs : ros 


Address, KaTuERINE 6 tone. ae to Miss Fex 
543 West 1624 = New York City 


* SHARP- HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue |. - Chicago, I. 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Masegement 
407 Pleree Ballding - 


CARRIE HIRSCHMAN 


PIANIST 
23 West 113th Street, New York. 
Phone, 1936 W. Harlem. 








MARIE PARCELLO 


CONCERT SINGER 
Teacher of Singing. Carnegie Hall, New York 





EE Concert Planist 
&v INSTRUCTION 
c J 255 West 97th St. 
. \ Phone, 3430 River 





MAUD MORGAN 


Tol, 2267 Stuyvesant YH pros Place, New York 


RNONDLD 


CELLIST 
All Leading Managers or 
Personal Address : 

1185 Lonneee Avenue 
Phone, 1970 Lenox 
July _s 0 i 

BELMAR, 

















HARRIS 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management, 


ANTONIA SAWYER 








Mme. ileal Hoffmann 


Oraterie and Jelat Recitals with 


MR. HENRY HOLDEN 


1425 Broadway, NewYork 
Recitals and Piano 


se i [106 


Soloist with — Rin Philharmonic 
aa a Symphony Orchestra, ne 


DIO: Steinwa 


Pere. bt East 150th Korn York City 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Cunt Seaneien “Recital 
328 Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO 


LEEF SON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Weightman Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


sr. ORGANIST 
Organist and Cheirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church uctor 
Mendelssohn Glee Club. Ai2 ‘FFTH AVENUE, TH AVENUE, REW ron city 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Address: ass poole Sending, Chicago, Il. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MOTLEY: 


Soleist St. Patrick's 
Cathedral 
Hote! — we pes 49th Street 


ONDRICEK STUDIO 


Piano, Violin, Harmony 


KAREL LEITNER, Pianist and Accompanist 


163 East 72d Street, New York. Phone, Lenox 448 














Q=AZ> 24 











CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymeuth Chareh, Breekiyn 
Managem ent: WALTER $. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th St., New York 
"Phone, 349 Murray Hill 





SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 
2314 Broadway, New York 
Teiphone, 1630 Riverside 





[AWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A school of quality with noted specialists as instructors 


APPLETON, WIS. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Dean 
Send for Bulletin 











PRISCILLA () ARVER 


PIANIST, ENSEMBLE 
PLAYER and TEACHER 
256 Contral-Ave., Highlaed Park, Wt. 
Phone Highlaad Park 1044 





BERGEY 





TENOR Mrs. BERGEY, Pianist 
Teachers of Singing and Piano 
600-601-602 Steinway Hall 
Chicago, Il. 









SOPRANO 
Late Metropolitan Opera C 


Mn. GIAPARELLI-VIAE (Rhee. 
EDWARD STRONG “==>” 







TENOR 


7 West 924 Street 
Telephone, 14% River 





OArarzo 


KITCHEL 


TENOR 
176 tat $t, 
Resldense, 176 Woot Biot St 


Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES 
1 EAST 424 STREET, MEW YORK 





MARX E. OBERNDORFER sss: 





Win DOENGES "ise entee 








: pag 
a Teachers 

ummer AND 
Session Students 


June 28th to August 8th - 


65 Lessons, $66.00 


Send fer Explanatory Booklet—Certfiente Granted 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


. 42 West 76thiStreet. New York 





JOHN B. MILLER tenor 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


ONTRALTO, BERLI 
HOTEL Enoicort, Bist ST. and COLUMBUS it., WEW YORK 


FRANZ KOHLER 


Director Violin Department 
Oberlin College, e ° Oberlin, Ohio 


ANNE GRIFFITHS 


OCAL. INSTRUCTION 
Pittsburgh, Ps. 











5535 El euewerte Avenue > 


Bissell ‘Conservatory of Music, Ine. 


ARIE SPRAGUE, Direc 
Bissell Bue 7th Ave.and Smithfield St St, “Pittsburg 


KATHERINE ALLAN LIVELY 


PIANIST 
Houston _- - Texas 


VOLNEY L. MILLS 


TENOR 


Grand Forks - - 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Chure 
22d and Walnut Sts., Pitledelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


ALTA MI LLER, Soprano 


Concerts, Recitals, Teacht ing. 
1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 


Telephone, Evanston 318 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEF Pius 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, If. 


| sou CASTELLANO 


Maestro di Canto 
IMPOSTAZIONE, REPERTORIO, PERFEZIONAMENTO 


VIA VINCENZO MONTI 49, MILANO 


FRANK WALLER 


Accompanist Organist Opera Coach 
Phone, Aldine 1682 626 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, lil, 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Theory and Composition 
Care Musical Courier 


ENLIBANSKY 


1 BARITONE 
Concerts and Recitals 
lastruction for Opera and Concert 
Olditalian Method 
HOTEL pn ery Broadway and 

Sth Street, New York 











N.D. 























BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plazes 


N. Vv. PEAVEY 


oncert Pianist and Teacher 
99 Buctid Avenue - 
Tel., 599 East lee York 


KNODLE 


MUSIC STUDIO 
1523 Chestnut Street . Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUTHER CONRADI 


Concert Pianist ane Teacher 
2032 Chestnut Stree’ Philadel ohie 


ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1524 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Pine Art Bidg., 5219 Hibbard Ave., Chicago, Il. 


EMIL LIEBLING 
PIANO TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

July 1st to August sth, 1911. Private lessons. 
Teachers’ Meetings. Lecture Recitals. Send for 
Circular E. 

__ Address Emil Emil Liebling, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


 VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TBACHER IN POUR LANGUAGES 
Plorence. Via del Conti7, P 2 do 


‘ ZUKOWSKY 


Russian Violin Virtuoso 
© Member and Soloistwith Thomas Orchestra. ng parengtes 
619 Pine Arts Bullding, Chicago, | 


¢ WHITE LONGMAN 


ONTRALTO 
om East 53d St., caisage, ii, Phone, lipde Park 394 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Incorp. Nov., 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Will take a limited namber of 

pupils in his Summer home on 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN near 

Plattsburg, N. Y., during Jaly. 
For particulars address: 


864 Carnegie Halil 
New York City 





Sreokiyn, N.Y. 


WALTER 
ST. CLARE 

















gist 





m= ars 








EUGEN E BERNSTEIN 


PIANIST and COACH 


253 West i1ith Street 
NEW YORK 


Tet., 1900 Merstag: 
The Eugene Bernstein Trie 









Lambert 


MAY HAMAKER 
PH 


SOPRANO 
a trom Ean Rapes 


138 a 104th Strest, Hew Tork 
TEL. 2995 ‘it te 


TENOR 

(St. Bartholomew's ) 

WALTER R. ANDERSON, Mer. 
5 W. 36th St., New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS °:=:=" 


ACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 2 





GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER 


“SOPRANO 


Hazelwood Avenue 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








LUCILLE 








TEWKSBUR 





SOPRANO 


Auditerium Batiding 
Chicage, lil. 











Met. Opera touse Bullding 


ence 
— Fernander Edith Miller. 


iSWEET 


Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King C lark, 


Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y 
Shannah Connon. Katherine Bloodgood, Flor. 
Mulford ola Gillette, Maude = Jean 


Geo. Dixon, Toronto 


ecial Operatic Training Gncluding Action) 








NARELLE 


IRIs = BALL Ana 
Resse: 
QUINLAN | INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL AGENCY 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





RICE 


TENOR 


' ZOOM) Maz g 


Has suag to mililoms of 
people 
MANAGEMENT 
THE SAW YER MUSICAL BUREAU 
1425 Broadway, New York City 





OPERA SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
Grent Opera Roles and Stage Teshate 


nc talian, Germ 
sic; F. TANABA of Mi Metro litan Opera Co. 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, Artistic Director, 


“Room $34 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Full Equipped Stage for Pupils 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H. P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 


Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT 
Fast 140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK 
Great Pianos 


GVEBETT of the World 


THE = eee COMPANY 


Owners of 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 




















One of the three 














~CINCINNATL € ONSE RY ATORY of 


MUSIC. estapiisHen 1867 
>= Miss Clara 'Baut Wine nneck 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of 
Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty num- 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
Elocution Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxuri- 
ous surroundings. The finest and most completely 












equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident students may enter at any time. [Illus- 
trated Catalogue 

MIss CLARA BAU 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINMAT, OHIO 











Formerly of Boston 
Voice Culture and Repertoire 


in Los Angeles until May,1911 


ETTA EDWARDS 


Try the Conover Piano 
for accompaniment. 
Its rich, sustained tone 
is particularly adapted 
to the needs of the 
singer. 


Send for Catalog 


The (able Company 


Manufacturers 


[ucago 


STERLING =229s 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 
Teacher of 


waeet FLORIO 'Sicisc 


Orand Opera Tenor Dramatic (*‘Scala’’ Milan) 

OF THE REAL “‘VOCE POSTATA” (ITALIAN VOICE PLACEMENT), the foundation 
ye ART IN Girone without which “BEL CANTO”’ or correct singing is an ape oo 
ity. VOCAL TRAINING M BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC PERFECTION. pane 
and coached in to the highest trad tions 
in the leading eacher of EGANI, Tenor, 
Royal Opera, N. 
Soprano, Opera House, Venice; 

WoR DEN, Concert Soy rano, ay ma 
Studios: 104 West Street, New 












































: yt By - > Professionals pre; 
pone S _ rtory in all modern 
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Pasquale Amato sang his way into the hearts of the 
Berliners at his very first appearance, which occurred here 
at the Comic Opera in Verdi’s “Masked Ball” on Wednes- 
lay evening. It is a long time since a baritone has aroused 
such enthusiasm on any Berlin stage and indeed such a 
delineation of the part of René has not been seen or 
heard here for many a year. Amato’s was real Italian 
bel canto and an impassioned, temperamental delivery 
such as could not fail to grip the listeners. One hears a 
great deal of bad singing in this city, but the spontaneous 


and prolonged enthusiasm which Amato aroused proved 





PASQUALE AMATO 


that the Berlin music lovers know great singing when 
they hear it. Amato’s baritone voice is of remarkable 
volume and beauty and of extraordinary transparency and 
lusciousness in all registers; his broad, flowing cantabile 
could not fail to give joy to the lover of real bel canto 
and his fire and virility stir one to the depths. It was a 
masterly performance in every particular. Such applause 
as it called forth has rarely been known at the Comic 
Opera. The great Italian baritone was well supported hy 
an excellent troupe; it is called an “Italian Stagione,” but 
in reality it was an international cast of artists. Nado- 
lovitch and Karolevicz are both Poles; the latter, how- 
ever, gave a very dramatic interpretation of the part of 
Amelia, and Nadolovitch, who has for years been a great 
favorite in the Comic Opera, was highly satisfactory. He 
Sang in Italian and hence his voice sounded freer and 
better than usual. Grete Forst, a German, of the Vienna 
Royal. Opera, was an excellent page. Excepting Madame 
Anini, who was a weak Ulrica, it was an admirable en- 
semble. 
RRR, 

The second appearance of Amato was as Scarpia in 
“Tosca” last evening. Here, too, he made a profound im- 
Pression, although, of course, he had not as much oppor- 
tunity to display his phenomenal vocal powers as in the 
role of René, yet he did wonders with the part vocally 
and his great dramatic instincts were amply revealed, so 


that he was greeted with almost the same enthusiasm 
which marked his first appearance. The house was sold 
out to the last seat on each occasion, in spite of increased 
prices. On Monday the “Masked Ball” is to be repeated 
with Amato. A splendid impression was also made by 
Baklanoff, the Russian, who proved to bean extraordinary 
Rigoletto; this man, too, is both a great vocalist and a 
great actor. The attendance at these Italian perform- 
ances and the enthusiasm they aroused show that the 
Germans with all their love for Wagner and the German 
classic repertory, are keenly appreciative of Italian opera 
well given. 
Ree 

The news of Gustav Mahler’s death came as a great 
blow to his many friends all over Germany, but not as a 
surprise, for all who were well informed as to the nature 
of his illness knew that there was no hope. The musical 
world has lost a really great conductor and a forceful 
personality in Mahler. The opinions of the following 
prominent musical personalities, which have been ex- 
pressed in the Berlin “B. Z.,” will be found of interest. 
Selma Kurz, the distinguished coloratura singer of the 
Vienna Royal Opera, writes as follows: “During the 
course of my artistic career I have known many conduc- 
tors and directors, but none of them equal Mahler—none 
was so fascinating. He was a genuine guardian of music 
and he sacrificed himself to his art. Personally I owe him 
a great deal. He it was who put me on the road that | 
now am traveling, for it is entirely due to Mahler that | 
became a coloratura singer.” Dr. Carl Muck, who knew 
Mahler personally for a full quarter of a century, ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “The death of Mahler is a 
very heavy loss for the art of music—a loss which, so far 
as I can see, cannot be made good. I first made Mahler’s 
acquaintance in Olmuetz in 1884. We often discussed the 
sad conditions under which a conductor of a small opera 
had to work. Even at that time he was, and he always 
remained, an artistic nature which strove for the highest 
at all costs, even when inadequate means were at his dis- 
posal. At the beginning of his career he had an orchestra 
of forty musicians with which he attempted performances 
of the first rank. He failed, of course, because of the 
means at his disposal. This was his eternal sorrow, and 
on account of it he used up his nerves more than another 
would have done in his position. Indeed, I cannot re 
member that he ever really was sick; he had a very 
strong constitution. He was, to be sure, very thin, but h« 
possessed astonishing energy. It was only of late years 
that this serious heart trouble which took him away from 
us was developed. Although by no means a society man, 
he personally was very amiable to those whom he knew 
intimately as well as to his friends and colleagues; but 
he had a reticent nature and he never was ready to make 
any kind of compromise. He always was compelled to 
ram his head through the wall, and I am convinced that 
he suffered deeply from this attribute, which made it im- 
possible for him to adapt himself to conditions. He was 
a man of splendid character and wholly free from artis- 
tic jealousies; anyone who was honest in his art became 
his friend. He appreciated hard work very highly and 
was ever ready to assist those whom he saw given to 
serious endeavor. Above all things he demanded that 
everyone should subordinate himself to his art—to work 
and he himself knew no higher law than to lose his 
own personality in the work which he was interpreting. 
He was one of the most honest men I ever have known, 
and in his own compositions he was just as honest as he 
was in his capacity as a conductor. He sacrificed every- 
thing to his artistic conviction, without considering 
whether his creations would be crowned with success or 
not. I really know of no one to take his place. His 
straightforwardness of purpose, his grandeur of char- 
acter, will assure him a lasting place in the memories of 
all of his friends and even among those who never came 
near to him.” 

nrRre , 

Another member of the Vienna Opera who sang under 
Mahler for years is Grete Forst, now making a few ap- 
pearances at the Comic Opera here in Berlin. She writes: 
“When Mahler sat at the conductor’s desk everybody felt 
his power from the first singer to the last stage hand, so 
completely did he rule over the entire personnel; he 
fascinated us and his g€nius carried us away. Anecdotes 
could be told by the thousand proving his tireless energy 
and his extraordinary genius in the field of operatic con- 
ducting. ‘ To be sure, he demanded almost impossible 
things of his artists, but on the other hand he took the 
greatest pains to demonstrate to us how to go about it all. 
For instance, he showed the ballet girls how they should 
dance; he gesticulated and showed us how to interpret 
the words of. the librettist; he sang, he played—in short. 
he made us do everything just as he wanted it. He was 
not even above regulating the lights, and the technical 
personnel of the stage were always his willing servants. 
To be sure, we were all completely exhausted after the 
performance, just as he was himself.” Hans Gregor, the 
present director of the Vienna Opera, has this to say of 
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the great conductor: “One of the really great ones in the 
kingdom of our art has been taken away by a merciless 
destiny. He leaves a great void. It is not necessary to 
tell this to the Viennese, who knew Mahler during the 
ten years that he wrought here and who knew the sug- 
gestive power of his musical genius, which took the body 
of artists entrusted to his care through many a hot battle 
on to victory. He bore the mark of all great ones from 
his eye to his nervous finger tips and the great, spon- 
taneous outbursts of his artistic feelings carried every- 
thing with him. He was irresistible and could waken 
stones to life. Mahler, the conductor, Mahler, the direc- 
tor—a paradox he seemed, with his moods and his pre- 
judices, his despotic tendencies, the morbid, corrosive at 
tributes of an organism that received many a wound. His 
unusual artistic dimensions formed a bridge for many 
contrasts and he subjected everything to his will, until 
now the All-powerful One has closed his eyes forever and 
taken the baton from his nerveless hands.” 


Rene 
Others who knew Mahler well spoke of him in similar 
terms. My own personal recollections of Mahler dat 


from the spring of 1894, when he came from Hamburg to 
conduct his first symphony, which was performed at the 
music festival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik- 
verein, which was given in May of that year at Weimar. 
The work was very well performed before a parterre of 
professional musicians, but it met with a very cold re 
ception. Mahler was very much depressed over the 
fiasco. That was before he had become famous, and I 
distinctly remember that he expressed himself very pessi- 
mistically concerning his own future, in the course of a 
conversation with Richard Strauss. I was introduced to 
Mahler then and conversed with him for some time; | 
was impressed with his idealism, but I also gained the 








\S GUSTAV MAHLER APPEARED TO THE CARTOONIS! 
WHEN CONDUCTING 


impression that he despaired of ever bridging to his own 
Satisfaction the gulf between the ideal and the reality. It 
was not until he was called to Vienna as director of the 
Royal Opera in 1897 that Mahler became a commanding 
figure in the musical world 


zene 


In the same paper from which I have quoted the above 
opinions on Mahler is an article entitled “Die Opfer des 
Dellars” (“The Victims of the Dollar’), in which it is 
hinted that Mahler owed his death to the excitements and 
disappointments of his two years’ activity in New York. 
The writer then goes on to say that numerous artists of 
renown found their death in our country, owing to an un- 
due zeal in chasing the dollar. He cites the case of Hen- 
rietta Sonntag, who died of the cholera in Mexico, in 
1864; of Bogumil Dawison, who returned from America 
in 1867 and died five years later in Dresden as a result of 
having exhausted his physical and mental forces on his 
last American tour; further he mentions Fanny Moran 
Olden, Fanny Janauschek, Carl Fischer and others. He 
even dates the decline of Rosa Sucher from her Ameri- 
can engagement and declares that Leopold Damrosch, 
Anton Seidl and Heinrich Conried were also victims of 
the dollar. The article, which is signed “E. J.,” evidently 
is written by one who is not familiar with conditions in 
America. He is convinced that every artist who goes to 
America is worked to death and says that an artist must 
have the physique and enduring power of a Schumann- 
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ni rder to stand the strain of an American tour 
writer's deductions are strange, to express it mildly. 
\ America should be blamed because Henrietta Sonn- 
happened to die of the cholera in Mexico is beyond 
lhe article closes with the following paragtaph: 
| t is t only the great strain connected with the 
cling in America that the artist has to endure 
t é ) grave dangers, catastrophies and adyentures 
re not easily survived by German artists with their 
ive nerves, One must be an artist with the power 
endurance of a Schumann-Heink, if one wishes to 
ith good health and without nervous prostra- 
perience such as the famous singer had on her 
r, when the way from Seattle to Watkin, where a 
ingle-track road hugs the ast very closely for a long 
ret Suddenly there was a terrible jar; the passengers 
were hurled from their seats, and when they came to their 
senses and ventured to leave the cars, they saw that the 
motive of the train had been completely buried in 
ks, earth and trees by an avalanche. Workmen had to 
me from a nearby station and blow a way through with 
y! it ere were three terrible explosions and a 
uit of fi four to five hours before the train could 
proceed v 1 new locomotive. All this was in the far 
rth on the coast. At last the train arrived at Watkin 
t se k and at nine the concert began in which 
Schumann-Heink had to sing. Such is American art 
activity!” This is ridiculous and reads like the adventures 
of Miska Hauser sixty years ago. 
nnn 
The Prague Conservatory celebrated the tooth anni- 
é ry of its founding, which occurred on May 15, 1811, 
th a ic fe il including three big concerts and the 
pening of an Cc € tion. The clou of the concerts 
the performance: Beethoven’s ninth symphony 
Oskar Nedbal, one of the most distinguished pupils 
i tl nservatory 
nme 
finally has been decided that the new Royal Opera 
ise shall be built upon the site now occupied by 
<rol Theater. The old opera house is to be preserved 
is a memorial of the reign of Frederick the Great, under 
whom it was built, and as the first great pillar in the 
sical edifice which has since been developed in Berlin. 
Che location for the new building, which will not be com- 
pleted for several years, is not easily accessible, so it ‘s 
ilanned te have the underground railway, which is to be 


Nollendorf Platz to Weissensee, pass 


Siegesallee, with a station quite near the opera. 


structed from 


der the 
Chis will make it very accessible to the inhabitants of all 
vest Berlin, which furnishes the greater part of the opera 
nrne 
Lillian Nordica has arrived in Berlin and taken rooms 
it the Hotel Esplanade. She opens her engagement at 
the Berlin Royal Opera as Isolde on Monday, May 29. 
The celebrated American diva has not been heard in the 
Ger vital for fully a decade, if I remember rightly, 
| her appearance is looked forward to with keen an- 
eRe 
Ber rd Irrgang, the distinguished organist, gave two 
His 


rts at the Berlin Cathedral. 
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programs were of great interest. The first one consisted 
mostly of ancient works, as a suite by Johann Krieger 
(1652-1735), a sonata by J. K. F. Fischer (1660-1737), a 
concerto by J. G. Walther (1684-1748), also three compo- 
sitions by Bach and a sonata by Ruebke. The second pro- 
gram was made up largely of old Italian compositions for 
organ by Bassani, Monaridi di Bologna, Domenico Zipoli, 
G. Martini and others. Irrgang is an admirable organist 
and musician and his interpretations of the two programs 
were masterly. He had the assistance of two well known 
vocalists. 
nme 

The Spanish Government has decorated Alberto Jonas 
with the Red Cross of Spain. This is a high but well de- 
served distinction, since Jonas universally is considered the 
He is also one of the few piano 
This past sea- 


leading Spanish pianist 
virtuosi who are justly famed as teachers. 
son no less than twelve artist pupils of his have success- 
fully appeared in public. Elsa von Grave, who made a 
tour of Germany and Austria; Pepito Arriola, the wonder- 
ful Spanish prodigy, who has created a sensation in Amer- 








ALBERTO JONAS. 


Alfred Calzin, who last made an extensive 
tour, his third, in the United States; Wynni Pyle, of Texas, 
who played with marked success in Berlin, Leipsic, Magde- 
burg, Halle and other cities of Germany; Sybella Clayton, 
who successfully appeared with orchestra in Salt Lake 
City, her native town; Elsa Rau, who has been acclaimed 
in Munich, Cologne, Berlin, Leipsic and numerous other 
centers; Florence Huebner, who played with the Dam- 
Carl Beutel, 
director of the piano department of the Indianapolis Con- 
servatory of Music, who successfully concertized in the 
Middle West; David Berlino, Lydia Hoffmann and Leslie 
Loth, who made their debuts the past season in Berlin, 
Leipsic and Gérlitz with pronounced success; and, lastly, 


ica; season 


rosch and Minneapolis Symphony Orchestras; 


Iris de Cairos-Rigo, of Sydney, who has been playing in 
the principal cities of Australia with gratifying results. 
This is a remarkable showing and stamps Jonas as one of 
the leading piano instructors of the day. He himself, in 
spite of his arduous work as a pedagogue, found time to 
make numerous successful concert appearances, 
RRR 
Rudolph Ganz’s brilliant career as a virtuoso frequently 


has been referred to in these columns, but I never had oc- 


casion to observe his work as a teacher until yesterday 
afternoon, when six advanced pupils of his large private 
class were heard at his studio. From their playing it is 
evident that Ganz is one of the leading pedagogues of the 
day in Germany and that he has a great future before him 
in this direction. The pupils I heard were Edward Col- 
lins, Warren Allen, Carolynne Cone, Corinne Paulson, Dor- 
othy Gaynor and Eva Toussain. Of these the first five 
are Americans. Collins gave an excellent performance of 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata and the Liszt C minor 
polonaise; of this piece in particular he gave a brilliant 
rendition; it is a much neglected work, and I do not re- 
member to have heard it played by any pianist except Bu- 
soni. Mr. Allen gave a very interesting reading of Schu- 
mann’s “Kinderszenen.” Miss Cone, of Chicago, played 
the Mozart C minor concerto, supported by Ganz at the 
second piano; technically and tonally she was excellent, 
and she played with a great deal of assurance. Miss Paul- 
son, who comes from Omaha, gave a very interesting and 
finished interpretation of Liszt’s B minor ballads. A very 
charming player is Dorothy Gaynor, daughter of Mrs. Gay- 
nor, the well known American composer. In the Chopin 
B major nocturne and F sharp minor polonaise she re- 
vealed a lovely touch and good fingers and true musical 
instincts. Miss Toussaint, in spite of her French name, is 
a German, and her performance of Schumann’s G minor 
sonata was characterized by intelligence and feeling. It 
was evident from the playing of these six pupils that Ganz, 
while he endeavors to impart to them the best that he has 
to give in the way of technic, tone and interpretation, still 
allows each one to retain his or her individuality; their 
playing was in no way stereotyped, and that is a very en- 
couraging feature. Ganz leaves next week for Switzer- 
land, where he is to spend the summer, and he will be ac- 
companied by a large number of his pupils. 
neRre 

Two very gifted and promising young singers are Elsa 
Jacqué and Elizabeth Scheffler, both pupils of Maria Spiess 
and Josephine Strakosch, two excellent pedagogues who 
live and teach together. No better proofs of the efficiency 
of their method could be found than the operatic engage- 
ments of the two young singers, which have recently been 
effected. Miss Jacqué goes to Heidelberg and Miss Schef- 
fler to Plauen next September. Both are light, lyric so- 
pranos and both have sweet voices and a facile technic. 
I recently heard Miss Jacqué in a beautiful rendition of 
the aria of the page from “The Huguenots” and in the 
lovely Micaela aria from “Carmen.” With her beautiful 
voice and soulful interpretation she made an excellent im- 
pression. 

RRR, 

Eleanor Spencer, the young American pianist, is to have 
the signal honor of appearing at Queen’s Hall in London 
on June 12 under the baton of Arthur Nikisch, when she 
will play the Beethoven C minor concerto. Next season 
Miss Spencer will be heard quite extensively in Germany. 
She isa pianist of unusual talent and promise, as she demon- 
strated last winter at her concert given here with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. No greater proof of her ability could 
be desired than that she has been chosen to appear as solo- 
ist at a symphony concert conducted by the world’s lead- 
ing chef d’orchestre. 

RRme 

Prof. Hugo Heermann, the famous violinist and peda- 
gogue, who, as is well known, was for several years 4 
member of the pedagogic staff of Dr. Ziegfeld’s Conserva- 
tory in Chicago, and who for the past season has been 
teaching a private class of pupils in Berlin, besides con- 
certizing extensively, has taken over the direction of the 
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Well known 
artists who studied under Heermann are Bronislaw Huber- 
mann; Concertmaster Ludwig Becker, of the Thomas Or- 
chestra, Chicago; Edgar Wollgandt, concertmaster of the 
Gewandhaus in Leipsic; Paul Viardot, of Paris; Jan Ham- 


violin department of the Stern Conservatory. 
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CARICATURE OF RICHARD BURMEISTER. 
Made by the sculptor, Josef Limburg, at Burmeister’s last recital 
in Berlin. 


hourg, of London; Anna Hegner, of Basel, and Elsie Play- 
fair, of Paris. 
ArTHUR M. ABELL. 
Ephrem Zimbalist’s Encomiums. 

Each Berlin reappearance of Ephrem Zimbalist, the 
Russian violin genius, adds new lustre to his now world- 
wide fame, and yet from the very start his success was 
phenomenal. Four years ago, when Zimbalist was only 
seventeen years old, he was acknowledged by the Berlin 
critics to be one of the few artists possessing the “divine 
spark” of genius. Following are opinions of several Ber- 
lin critics, written at that time all agreeing in their high 
estimate of the young violinist: 





Furnished as Zimbalist is with an excellent technic, he possesse 
complete mastery of his instrument, upon which he is able te 
wroduce a tone at once fine and sonorous and distinguished by a 
certain noblesse. His interpretation of the Brahms concerto, de 


ivered without any ostentation, but vigorously and with nobk 
warmth, gave a convincing proof of the artist’s thoroughly musica 
nature, and of a mature judgment truly surprising. It is long since 
ve have listened to this concerto with so great a pleasure.—Ber 


lin Bérsen Courier, November 8, 1907. 





It is not often we meet with such a mellow, velvety tone, equally 
beautiful in its dynamic gradations and rapid passages as Zimbalist 
manages to produce on his instrument Berlin Lokalanzeiger, No 
ember 8, 1907. 

Zimbalist began with the Brahms concerto, and it was evident, after 
the first few passages that here we had indeed before us a truly 
gifted artist, one of the elect. For beauty of tone, a well-balanced 
technic, earnest musicianlike interpretation—all these are at the 
command of many performers, and yet, how few are there in 


whose playing we are compelled to recognize that indefinable some 
thing which we are wont to call the “divine spark” of genius 
Zimbalist must be numbered amongst the few Vossi-che Zeitung, 
November 12, 1907. 





Barilli Visiting Adelina Patti. 

Alfredo Barilli, one of the prominent musicians of At- 
lanta, Ga., and his daughter, Leuise, are visiting Mr. Ba- 
rilli’s distinguished aunt, Adelina Patti, at her castle. 
Craig-y-Nos, in. Wales, The Barillis will return to 
America in August. They have been in Europe since the 
first of May. Mrs. Barilli is at her home, 167 Myrtle 
street, Atlanta. 
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A Satisfied Opera Competitor. 


University or Denver, Cottece or Music, } 
Denver, Col., May 21, 1911. 


~ 


o The Musical Courier: 

I was tempted to write this letter when I read my 
Musica Courter of May 17. The article I refer to is on 
page 31. What struck me first—for I was struck twice— 
was this: Why indeed should the names of Parker’s rivals 
be withheld from the public? True, there is as much 
fairness in that as there is justice. What struck me see- 
ond was this: There ought.to be no disgrace, surely, for 
the defeated in stepping out of hiding. Now there is as 
much logic in that as there is truth. 

Well, then, caring more for “national opinion” than for 
private judgment, and more for “universal recognition” 
than for national sanction, I will not withhold the fact that 
I was a “rival,” a contestant. I sent in a grand opera in 
five acts, named “Hester, or the Scarlet Letter.” Book by 
—ah, you know. Music and libretto by one Charles Fred- 
erick Carlson, at the present time living in the beautiful 
city of Denver, and enjoying the best of health and in- 
spired by the fresh, sweet air that blows from snow capped 
peaks. 

Rest assured, I for one, do not feel disgraced. Nor do 
I feel ashamed to come out of—well, if you say so—hiding 
I do not feel defeated. I am as happy as the birds and 
the sunshine that bless all of us here in Colorado—as 
happy as I was before the “contest.” Why, I shall always 
be happy, as long as God blesses me with health and the 


inspiration to write music. This is what music means. 
This is what music is. Why should we not all be happy 
because there was a contest and a prize given? Surely, it 
will pave the way for all of us. 

I will wager that there is not an American gentleman 
among those who took part who feels himself disgraced, 
or who is afraid to come out of, well—again if I say so— 
hiding. By now they are all buried deep in new scores. 
lost in the realm of tone to the world and its cares, or 
don’t cares. I refuse, for one, to believe that all the scores 
returned are worthless, even though they did not get so 
much as worthy mention. After all, only one could get the 
prize. 

Long before a “prize contest’ was thought of I was 
told of the merits and the worth of my opera. Not by 
friends, but by men who are in a position to know: men 
whom I had never met; men who did not know me, musi- 
cians not only in America, but in Europe also. Well, we 
shall see, for my score is soon to be published. Yes, really. 
[ swear it. When the copies are ready you shall have one. 
It will be published in English and German translation. 

Being part of the world’s goods it must stand the test 
for in proportion to its worth it will rise or fall. This 
will be the case with “Mona” as with all other operas, For 
so it is with all art work. 

Now, if a man hides he is disgraced; if he is dis- 
graced he has done something wrong. What wrong have 
the unsuccessful contestants done? Are they disgraced? 
Are they ashamed? Are they hiding? No, only hidden. 

Allow me the space to express my gratitude to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, to THE MusicaL Courter, 
and to all those who are fostering, the desire for grand 
opera, for American grand opera, for opera by American 
composers. All ends well that’s begun well. 

Yours, busy on a third score, 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) Cuas. F. Carison. 





FLORENCE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
Florence, Ala., May 25, 191! 

Florence deserves credit for having undertaken a music 
festival which proved a great success both artistically and 
financially. The festival was given on May 11 and 12 in 
the auditorium of the Baptist Church and enlisted the serv- 
ices of Neida Humphrey, soprano; Florence O’Dill, con- 
tralto; Raymond Williams, tenor; S. W. Frierson, basso; 
F. Schmitz, violin; L. F. Miller, cello; Mrs. C. W. Best, 
harpist, and C. W. Best, pianist, assisted by the Schmitz 
Orchestra, of Nashville. The affair was under the manage- 
ment of C. W. Bes 

All of these artists ; id splendid work and deserve credit. 

From a festival standpoint, however, the feature which 
appealed to a musician more, perhaps, than anything else 


was the work done by the Florence Choral Union under 
the directorship of Gabriella Knight What is a music 
festival without a chorus? And here is a small city, that 
manages to get together a chorus of some forty-five voices, 
all well trained and doing excellent work, where larger 
cities in Alabama have been unable to muster together an 
adequate chorus for similar occasions. 

Miss Knight deserves all credit for this, as do also the 
singers who were willing to acknowledge her superiority 
and thus produced results of which Florence may justly 
be proud, and which should act as an incentive to other 
cities in this State to follow this example and “pull to- 
gether,” dropping all jealousy behind. A city without a 
local choral body to represent it on occasions of festivals 
of this character can hardly lay claim to much musical 
culture, for if the singers cannot be made to show their 
interest in music by taking part in chorus work, their love 
for music surely is of a very diminutive order. 

The cantata rendered was Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” It 
was adequately done, and promises well for the future. An 
annual May music festival may be looked for in Florence 
hereafter. DAHM- PETERSEN. 


Bremen Praises Josef Lhevinne. 


Josef Lhévinne was the soloist of the eleventh Phil 
harmonic Concert at Bremen last March 
the Weser Zeitung said of his playing: 


This was what 


The unusual enthusiasm which the Saint-Saéns third concerto 
called forth was therefore unquestionably due in the first place to the 
really brilliant execution of Josef Lhevinne, who was responsible 
for the piano part, the rendering of which was especially remark 


able for its delicacy, purity and beauty of tone Josef Lhevinne 








LHEVINNE’S SON, CONSTANTIN, 
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Watching at the entrance of the villa at Wansee the arrival ot 
American guests for a 5 o'clock tea 


will not only henceforward take a high rank amongst the great 
number of distinguished pianists, but will hold there a position of 
very special significance Perhaps the encore—the sixth number of 
Liszt’s “Soirée de Vienne” was still better adapted for showing, 
in the clearest light, the characteristics briefly commented upon above 


Weser Zeitung, Bremen, March 23, 1911. 
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Harewoop Hovwsz, Hanover wane, W., } 
Lonpon, ay 24, 1911 


he of operas given at Covent Garden so far this 
season has consisted of “Lakmé,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” 
Dalila,” “Un Ballo in Maschera,” “Pélleas and 


liet 
i1St 


Samson et 


Melisande,” “Louise,” “Bohéme,” “Madame Butterfly,” 
“Carmen,” “Aida” and “Faust.” It is announced that on 
May 29 the “Girl of the Golden West” will be produced 
with Destinn, Bassi and Gilly in the leading roles. Cam- 
panini will conduct. 
nRe 
Riccardo Martin made his London re-appearance at 
Covent Garden this season in “Aida,” May 22 
nee 
Owing to the stress of the winter season Richard 
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Strauss has been compelled to cancel his engagement with 
Musical Festival to conduct the fourth con- 
several of his works are to be presented, in- 
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cluding “ Also Meats Zarathustra,” which will receive its 
first performance by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra on that 
occasion. 
nReR 
At the fancy dress charity ball given at the Savoy 
Hotel, May 18, for the benefit of the Middlesex Hospital 


Fund, and which was one of the most brilliant events of . 


the season, the first prize for the most effective costume 
was awarded to Pavlowa, the Russian dancer, who ap- 
peared in a handsome national costume and a magnifi- 
cently bejeweled head dressing. . Among the 1,500 per- 
sons who attended the event was Caruso, who sought but 
failed to find disguise in the costume of a Moor. 
nrer 

Godowsky’s interpretations of the fantasie and B flat 
minor sonata in his Chopin recital of May 20, at Queen’s 
Hall, proclaimed him once again to be one of the fore- 
most pianists of the day. His superb rhythmic sense, the 
beauty of his dynamic shading in both passage and can- 
tilena playing, his keen musical analysis of harmonic, 
melodic, and structural conformation, always so reposefully 
presented as the most perfect synthetic consummation, 
give to the Godowsky genre of pianism a quality and dis- 
tinctive physiognomy quite apart from that of any of his 
contemporaries. Beside the above two mentioned Chopin 
numbers, the pianist played four preludes, four etudes, 
three mazurkas, three valses, the B flat minor scherzo, 
ballade in A flat, and andante spianato and polonaise. 

nner 

Albert Spalding’s third violin recital at Bechstein Hall, 
May 17, brought forward a program of much interest. 
Th opening number was the Handel sonata in E, which 
was interpreted in a broad masterly style, the violinist’s 
beauty of tone in the sustained bowing imparting great 
charm and dignity to the work. And in the Bach cha- 
conne which followed there was :.gain revealed the classic 
spirit that on former occasions has so distinguished this 
But the most interesting portion 
Spalding’s program was that devoted to a group 
“Le Poéme,” Ernest Chausson; 
Claude Débussy; “Nocturne,” 
“Chanson Villageoise,” Edouard Lalo; 
Fauré, and “Introduction and Rondo 
Camille Saint-Saéns. In these six numbers 


young violinist’s work. 
of Mr. 
of French compositions: 
‘Deuxiéme Arabesque,” 
Hahn; 
“Berceuse,” 


Reynaldo 
Gabriel 
( apriccic SO,” 


Mr. Spalding transformed the mood spiritual, which had 
been so effective in the chaste classicism of the Handel 
and Bach numbers, into the light fastidious elegance of 
the modern French school of romanticism. “Le Poéme,” 


by Ernest Chausson, which Mr. Spalding is to introduce to 
American audiences next year, proved to be an exceed- 
ingly attractive composition and one demanding a bril- 
liancy of style and great technica! mastery. In the Saint- 
Saéns work Mr. Spalding scored a veritable triumph, and 
in this work and again in the closing numbers, “Sérénité,” 
Vieuxtemps, and ‘“Valse-Caprice” and “Souvenir de Mos- 
Henri Wieniawski, one realized that there are but 
few virtuosi of the day who can command the elegance, 
distinction, and purity of tone that was apparent in this 
varied and in many ways exacting program of the after- 
noon. Coenraad V. Bos was the accompanist. 
nee 


A song recitalist of much charm is Lilla Ormond, who 
gave her first recital at Bechstein Hall, May 23. Her 
program was varied and non-hackneyed, beginning with 
Bach, Schubert and Schumann, and ranging through a 
group of delightful French songs, and some of modern 
miscellaneous character sung in English, In the French 
group Miss Ormond was particularly attractive. Her 
voice, well poised and of very sympathetic quality, was 
used with much discretion and command of tonal color- 


cou,” 


“Les Berceaux,” Fauré, and “Au 
fond des Halliers” and “Les Papillons,” Paladilhe, Miss 
Ormond met with her greatest success. Two Indian 
songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman were also particu- 
larly pleasing and were well received by the audience. 
Miss Ormond will give a second recital May 30. 


nRre 


Ernest Schelling belongs to those favored few among 
pianists who please press and public alike. At his recital 
in Queen’s Hall, May 15, he played the Beethovan sonata 
of 111, the Schumann papillon, a Chopin group of seven 
numbers, a Rubinstein barcarolle, the Schubert-Liszt 
“Soirée de Vienne,” and the polonaise in E, No. 2, by 
Liszt. The Daily Telegraph of the following date said: 

There is surely no pianist before the public to-day who can boast 
a greater finish, whose style is more crisp, more fluent, or more 
facile. His Chopin playing was, of its kind, very wonderful indeed. 
He may not have realized all the tragedy that underlies so much 
of Chopin’s music, but his performances of the G flat study, the 
C minor nocturne, and the mazurkas in A minor and G were clear 
and polished in a very wonderful degree; while there was no lack 
of fire and virility in those which he gave of the study in C minor 
and the B minor scherzo. The Schubert-Liszt “Soirée de Vienne” 
in A and some little pieces by Rubinstein and Liszt were further 
included in an excellent program. 


And the Daily Standard: 


Of Beethoven’s last sonata Mr. Schelling gave a finely ordered 
He took portions of the first movement a little faster 
but it was an admirably conceived and no less ad 
mirably executed effort. The arietta and its variations were re- 
markable for the lovely tone manifested. Throughout the per- 
formance generally was marked by a humaneness, restraint, and 
esthetic appeal all too often absent. Phantasy, character, and 
daintiness were the keynotes of Schumann’s “Papillons,” which the 
recital giver, by a number of subtle touches, invested with singular 
grace and fascination, ... but the true Chopin was revealed in the C 


voi de Fleurs,” Gounod; 


account. 
than usual, 








SCHALKEN’S “A DUET.” 
(London National Gallery.) 





minor nocturne—the Chopin who saw things through tears that 
are often invisible to dry eyes. Mr. Schelling is a great pianist. 

Among piano soloists there is perhaps no better musi- 
cian than Ernest Schelling. His readings always bear the 
stamp of the educated and cultured mind, he never fails to 
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be interesting and, therefore, is always a welcome addi- 
tion to the circle of concert givers. 


Rene 


Schubert, Schumann, Erich Woltf and Beethoven con- 
tributed towards the program arranged by Julia Culp for 
her recital at Bechstein Hall, May 20. Perhaps the more 
effective numbers, as interpreted by the singers, were: 
Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinnrade,” Schumann’s “Wer 
machte dich so krank,” and “Adelaide” by Beethoven. 
Miss Culp was in excellent voice and received an ovation 
from her audience. 


RRR 


A particularly interesting concert was that given at 
Albert Hall May 21 (the last concert of the present sea- 
son) by the New Symphony Orchestra, Landon Ronald, 
conductor, and with Godowsky and Alice Nielsen as solo- 
ists. The orchestra was heard in the prelude to Act 
Ill of “Tannhauser,” the theme, variations and polacca 
from the Tschaikowsky suite in G major, and the Saint- 
Saéns “Marche Militaire” from “Suite Algerienne,” all of 
which were played with remarkable brilliancy and splen- 
did tonal quality. Godowsky was heard in the Liszt con- 
certo in E flat, which he played as only he can play its 
scintillating brilliant passages, delicate semi-accompani- 
ment work and tremendous chord groups. He also 
played the Liszt tarantelle “Venezia é Napoli,” and after 
both compositions he was repeatedly recalled. A great 
revelation to many was Miss Nielsen’s voice, which has 
greatly broadened and taken on < new and deeper timbre 
within the last two years. In the aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” and in the “Ave Maria” by Gounod, every note 








THE ABOVE IS A NEW PICTURE OF KATHARINE 
GOODSON, 


Taken in her studio by Mrs. Archie Rosenthal, who has been so 
successful with her work as an amateur that her many friends 
have persuaded her to take it up professionally. 





and syllable in her enunciation could be heard in the 
remotest part of the vast Albert Hail. Very few sopranos 
appear to good advantage at Albert Hall, and no greater 
test of the resonance and quality of a voice could be 
imagined than to hear its character revealed in this vast 
auditorium. Miss Nielsen was enthusiastically applauded 
by the audience. 
neRe 

At Harold Bauer’s first concert, May 15, he played the 
Schumann fantasia which has been commented upon in 
these columns. At his second concert, May 19, he played 
the Chopin fantasia, also the Chopin C sharp minor 
scherzo, the latter one of the most difficult compositions 
in all piano literature of which to plumb the depths. To 
shadow forth the grandeur and sublimity of mood to be 
found in both above mentioned compositions, demands a 
mind of the greatest zsthetic and musically sympathetic 
discernment, and in both compositions Mr. Bauer was the 
poet of sensitive feeling, the virtuoso and masterful tech- 
nician. He possesses the sense of beauty which controls 
and directs his every technical tour de force, or display 
of most delicate technical finesse. The inherent mood is 
never eclipsed by its manner of portrayal, though they are 
inseparably associated. One might write columns on the 
Bauer technical efficiency, on the sheer beauty of tone he 
produces, the great variety of dynamic gradational tone, 


and his wonderful chord playing. At both concerts Mr. 
Bauer was heard in several sonatas for piano and violin. 
The violinist was Achille Rivarde. 

RRe 

In a concert devoted to Italian music of the eighteenth 
century, given by Emilio Pente at Aeolian Hall, May 109, 
Madame Reman sang with exquisite taste and beauty of 
tone. These were her numbers: Recitativo and aria 
“Quella fiamma,” Marcello; arietta “Quel ruscelletto,” 
Paradies; “Plaisir d’amour,” Martini; “L’amour est un 
enfant trompeur,” Martini; “O cessate di piagarmi,” 
and “Le Violette,” Scarlatti, and “Tambourin” and “Ma 
fille, veux tu un bouquet?” by unnamed eighteenth cen- 
tury composers, 

RRR 

On the occasion of the first production of “Madama 
Butterfly,” at Covent Garden, the difficult contralto role 
of Suzuki was sung on a few hours’ notice by Jeska 
Swartz, of Boston, Massachusetts, who was a member of 
the Boston Opera Company last year and had sung the 
part on one or two occasions before. Miss Swartz ac- 
quitted herself with much credit, as she appeared with- 
out rehearsal, a trying situation for a young artist. 

nee” 

Bronislaw Huberman gave an orchestral concert at 
Queen’s Hall, May 23, when with the London Symphony 
Orchestra, which on this occasion was conducted by Paul 
Prill, conductor of the CKonzertverein, Munich, Mr. 
Huberman played the Beethoven concerto in D, the Tschai- 
kowsky in D, and adagio in E, by Mozart and the Wagner- 
Wilhelmj “Albumblatt.” Mr. Huberman draws a very beau- 
tiful tone, his intonation is absolute, and in the Beethoven 
concerto he impressed a great sense of refinement, a 
delicacy of charm, and a nobility of sentiment that mad 
his interpretation an artistic achievement of the highest 
attainment. In the Tschaikowsky his sense of ultra-refine- 
ment was not so effective; this work does not bear so well 
the over elaboration of finesse; its ruggedness must be 
apparent, the rough finish is part of its great charm, and 
hence to polish it off to an excessively fine point of 
smoothness is to obliterate much of its characteristic 
charm, But nothing could be more beautiful in concep 
tion and delineation than Mr. Huberman’s playing of the 
Mozart adagio, in which the artist’s great finesse of 
musical feeling was most fitly applied. Mr. Huberman 
will give a recital at Queen’s Hall, May 30. 

Rnree 

At the last concert of the Philharmonic Society’ 
ninety-ninth season, the soloist was Katharine Goodson 
and the conductor Arthur Nikisch. Miss Goodson gave 
a really magnificent reading of the Arthur. Hinton piano 
concerto, a work replete with rhythmic life, broad stately 
themes pianistic in outline and harmonic construction. 
Orchestrated symphonically, with plenty of opportunity 
for vigorous and brilliant orchestral effectiveness, it is a 
work grateful alike to virtuosi and conductor. Miss 
Goodson received a veritable ovation at its close 

neRre 

Margaret Meredith’s quintet will be performed for the 

second time at the Zacharewitsch concerts, May 25. 
Rene 

Augusta Cottlow, who expected to remain in London all 
through the season, was recalled to Germany to make 
twenty records for a new reproduction clavier, the Duca, 
manufactured at Bockenheim, just outside Frankfurt on 
Main, where Miss Cottlow was quite the rage this past 
winter. She expects ta return to London later in the 
season. 

neRre”e 

A full and detailed report of the London musical fes- 
tival now in progress will appear in the next London 
letter. EveELYN KAESMANN. 





Katharine Goodson in Concert and Recital. 

Katharine Goodson, the greatly gifted pianist, has added 
to her laurels by her recent appearances in England. The 
following criticisms tell of her success in a concert with 
the London Philharmonic (under Arthur Nikisch’s direc- 
tion), and also of her last recital: 

Katharine Goodson gave a brilliant performance of Hinton’s ef 
fective piano concerto. Her crisp, clean touch made the develop 
ment of the first movement and the whole of the scherzo particularly 
successful, and-at the close both she and the composer were warmly 
applauded London Times, May 19, 1911. 

To not many piano concertos by our own writers is it given to 
ittain to their fourth London performance in addition to scoring 
great successes with all the chief American orchestras. Hinton’s 
concerto in D minor, however, deserves the good fate that has be 
fallen it and more. Last night it was very pleasant to renew th 
vcquaintance of its striking themes and its refreshingly unusual 
rhythms, especially as the solo was played with the utmost brilliance 
and sympathy by Katharine Goodson toth she and the composer 
were enthusiastically recalled at the close of the performance. 
London Globe, May 19, 1911 

Hinton’s concerto in D minor has met with success previously both 
here and in Germany, where Nikisch conducted it. The opening 
movement has plenty of impulse and healthy broad phrases. The 
scherzo has great charm and piquancy, and the finale is the strong 
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est movement and is preceded by a beautiful slow introductior It 
was very brilliantly and artistically played by Katharine Goodson, 
who was recalled many times at the close.—Manchester Guardian, 


May 20, 1911. 


\fter so wonderful an experience as the symphony embodied om 
1g must fall flat, yet Kath 






would have thought that almost anythit 
arine Goodson contrived to make a tremendous success of Hinton’s 
piano concerto in D minor. She played it amazingly well, alter 
nately brilliant and tender, and never anything but refined.—Birming 
ium Post, May 19, 1911. 


The enthusiasm that broke forth at the close of every piece showed 








how thoroughly this prophetess, at any rate, is appreciated in her 
own country She triumphed equally in Schumann and Chopin, im 
Beethoven and Brahms.—London Daily Graphic, May 5, 1911. 

All the music was played with fine insight and musicianship, and 
vas warmly appreciated by a larg sudience London Times, May 

19 

By the vitality and fire of her playing Katharine Goodson has 
created for herself a place apart among the pianists of the day 
London Daily Mail, May 5, 19 

It is not often our good fortune to hear playing so fine Kath 
arine Goodson is one of the very few to whom is vouchsafed the 


power of plumbing the secrets of the music of the great composers 


to their very depths. Moreover, she has that peculiar personal mag 
netism which enables her to create a bond of sympathy between her 
If and her audience, and to make them feel exactly as she feels 


Never, indeed, have we heard finer chord playing or a tone of more 


yeautifully rich and singing quality London Globe, May 5, 1911 
Katharine Goodson’s playing is full of vitality and rhythmic lit 
in proot of wh h it is enough t cit her finely vigorous perform 
ance of Brahms’ rhapsody in E flat The same qualities are to be 
found in her Beethoven playing hi the Chopin pieces of her 
choice were admirably noted to display to advantage her tempera 


mental and artistic gifts——London Daily Telegraph, May 5, 1911. 





The rhapsody (Brahms) was given with virile effect and a sonority 
f chord playing which made the interpretation practically ideai 
It was really a superb performance.—London Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘lay 5, 19 


Lois Fox at Hotel Musicale. 
] 


Lois Fox delighted a fine audience at her musicale, 





given Monday evening of week before last at the Hotel 
Martinique, Broadway and Thirty-third street. The singer 
was assisted by Arthur 
Saft, violinist, and Mar- 
guerite Kirmse, harpist. 
Miss Fox's program in 
cluded operatic numbers, 
folk songs of different 
countries, and a group of 
plantation melodies. While 
singing the folk songs 
Miss Fox appeared in the 
costumes of the different 
countries, and this pic- 
turesque feature was 
greatly admired by the 
patrons, among whom 





were Dr. Julia Seton 
LOIS FOX. Sears Mrs. Driscol 

Sevier, Ella Wheeler Wil 
cox, Mrs. E. L. Sawyer and Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine 
Many who heard Miss Fox at this musicale had attended 
musicales at the Waldorf-Astoria where she sang, and the 


Martinique evening was arranged by her admirers at the 
special request of several ardent music lovers 

Miss Fox will soon resume her duties as music director 
at the New Thought Chautauqua, to be held at Oscawana, 


Re 





Owner of a tame trout in Staten Island insists that it 
sings a sort of crooning lullaby to him, thereby advising 
him that meal time is approaching. Don’t know whether 
it’s the warm weather or just residence on Staten Island 
that is responsible for this—-New York Morning Tele 
graph. 
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Letpsic, May 18, 1911 
Che City Opera’s festival performances of “Marriage 
f Figaro” and “Tannhauser,” respectively under conduc- 





tors Fritz Steinbach and Hans Pfitzner, turned out to be 
wi associates of the “Fliegender Hollander” rendition 
which preceded them. The Mozart opera brought the 
most notable feature of the festival in the magnificent 
singing of Fraulein Francillo-Kaufmann, of the Vienna 




















RESTING PLACE OF BACH AND GELLERT IN LEIPSI(¢ 
ingle t the of the old Johannis Church are 
tv sa phag t cor ning the remains o Johannes 
Sebastian Dach, the the tl mains of the poet, ¢ 
Gellert rh ling to the right is the old Johannis Hospi 
ta r t i e viewed to the Northwest. 
Hofoper, as Susanne. Those who hear Mozart operas 


may have observed that any one of these is sufficient me- 
ium to ascertain who can sing and who cannot sing. In 
the very fine rendition just given here, Fraulein Kaufmann 
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ably the least impressive of the three. Firstly, Mr. Wag- 
ner was to blame in so far as his “Tannhauser” opera was 
not of so good music as his “Fliegende Holiander.” So 
it happened that a very fine performance could still leave 
an auditor wishing for something better. The cast had 
Griswold, of Berlin, as hurry-up substitute for Mayr, of 
Vienna, in the role of the Landgraf; Dr. von Bary, of 
Dresden, as Tannhauser; Wolf, of Munich, as Walter; 
Ermold, of Dresden, as Biterolf; Frau Fleischer-Edel, of 
Hamburg, as Elizabeth; the rest of the cast from the 
Leipsic Opera, with Kase as Wolfram, Schénleber 
Heinrich, Staudenmeyer as Reimar, Frau Riisch-Endorf 
as Venus, and Fraulein Merrem as the Shepherd. - From 
this cast it was not possible to find one ranging far above 
the others. Frau Edel was especially fine in the person of 
Elizabeth; Dr. von Bary’s Tannhauser was likewise strong 
in its dramatic aspects and Griswold was impressive both 
vocally and dramatically. Kase’s giving of Wolfram was 
strong and represented unusual gain for him in the last 
two seasons. As to Pfitzner, one cannot but say that his 
rendition was superb, still possibly to be described in the 
words of the weather prophets, with “clear and cold.” The 
scenic settings were again beautiful. Marion was regisseur 
for “Figaro” and Dr. Loewenfeld for “Tannhauser.” 


RRre 


as 


After the festival performances, Composer-conductor 
Pfitzner remained over for a few days in order to conduct 
“Arme Heinrich.” The work was first put on 
here in December, 1909, and reached probably a half dozen 
performances to June, 1910, Upon third or fourth hearing 
it maintains its power to interest and please a musician, 
but the opera will hardly be able to find favor with the 
general public. The subject partakes of metaphysical and 
mythological features, which Pfitzner has tried to portray 
in all solemnity and mystery. At the very slow tempos 
in which the music generally proceeds, the public has to 
call the score an evening of discords such as could not be 
Nevertheless, a musician can 


his own 


found in any other opera. 
partially see through the haze and hears some very beau- 
tiful music in well sustained flights. The cast of yester- 
day evening had the tenor Urlus as Heinrich, Kase as 
Dietrich, Frau Riische-Endorf as his wife, Aline Sanden 
as their daughter Agnes, and Rapp as the physician. 
Urlus sang extraordinarily well, like the marvelous sing- 
ing talent that he is. Fraulein Sanden has here a difficult 
dramatic role, which she succeeds in portraying in full 
realization .of its psychological aspects. The other artists 
of the cast were well chosen and an impressive ensemble 
resulted. 


tor at the Thomas Church and School, he was buried in 
the Johannis Churchyard, about four hundred yards east 
of the Church. He had resided over in that 
parish. 


Thomas 
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. Mrs. Nikisch’s operetta, “Meine Tante, deine Tante,” 
continues to draw the attention of operetta managers, and 
numerous theatres have accepted the piece for production, 
Since the Dresden premiere some weeks ago, the operetta 
has been dressed down and bolstered up with the addition 
of some new numbers for the last act. The playing qual- 
ity which was so pronounced in the very first performance 
is thus further enhanced. 
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The first Conservatory student program given since the 
Easter holidays was that of May 12. There were a Haydn 
E minor piano trio, played by Frauleins Kracke, 
Reinhard and Pabst; two movements of the Weber E flat 
clarinet concerto, with piano, played by Findeisen; first 
movements of Vieuxtemps E major concerto with piano, 
played with Nivinsky; the Servais B minor ’cello concerto 
with piano, played by Katz; the Mozart A major piano 
concerto, with orchestra conducted by Student Thamm, 
solo played by Alexander Weprik (first movement) and 








THE NEW GRAVESTONE ERECTED LAST AUTUMN FOR 
RICHARD WAGNER'S MOTHER, JOHANNA BERTHIS- 
WAGNER-GEYER, AND HER DAUGHTER, ROSALIE 


WAGNER MARBACH. 
The two bodies lie side by side in the old Johannis Cemetery in 





Leipsic, a hundred yards from the Johannis Church, under 
which are the remains of Bach and the poet, Gellert. 
Fraulein Weprik (second and third movements). The 


present session at the Conservatory continues to the last 
of July. Instruction is resumed October 1. Foreign 
students who wish to enter in October do well to arrive 




















songs it was the artist's really deep feeling which was conspicuous, 





was preeminently a singer among singers. She is posses- Aline Sanden has been engaged to create the Strauss 
sor of a voice of exquisite purity with warmth and her “Elektra” for the Weimar premier, on May 26; also to some weeks earlier, in order to get residence settled ‘and 
cal manner is musical purity at its highest. Other repeat the portrayal in the rendition of June 1. The further to get an idea of the instructors desired for the 
urtists of the cast were: Hofmann, of Berlin, as Count; Leipsic Opera, under the management of Martersteig after Principal branches. Those who wish places in the Teich- 
I I g . P 
Lieban, of Berlin, as Basilio; Fraulein Artot de Padilla, April 1912, has finally completed arrangements for the miller classes do well to inquire several months ahead. 
of Berlin, as Cherubin; Frau Riische-Endorf, of Leipsic, coming of Conductor Lohse as first leader at this opera, RRR 
Counte Lordmann, of Dresden, as Figaro; Fraulein beginning August 1, 1912. Martersteig and Lohse have 
Hofer, of Munich, as Marcelline; the other roles by mem- been associated at Cologne for years, and they are said to The Leipsic American Music Store, which E, B. Raun- 
vers of the Leipsic Opera, including Herren Kunze, Sch6n- constitute a great operatic power. ser established in the Gottschedstrasse in 1905, has just 
vr and Dlabal, and Frauleins Merrem, Bartsch and RRR been sold by him to a Mr. Klette, of Halberstadt. The 
Stadtegg Steinbach gave a superbly true type of Mozart business will be continued at the present address, Peters- 
g t ghout the evening. Utmost care in accom [he second Bach festival, which begins May 20 and steinweg 17. Besides the sheet music department, there 
‘ ‘ 8 y p , 
| ing al nost detail in finding everything there was goes through five programs in three days, is in succession. has been for some seasons a piano agency for the sale and 
£ prog 3 gency 
be had were characteristics of his work. of the festival given upon the unveiling of Seffner’s Bach renting of instruments, furthermore some sale of old ani 
RRR, statue in May, 1908. The presént festival includes three new violins and other musical merchandise. Mr. Raunser 
e “Tannhauser” rendition under Pfitzner was cut concerts in the Thomas Kirche and two in the large hall will remain in Leipsic to continue the study of the ’cello 
1 fine pattern, but this concluding evening was prob- of the Gewandhaus. Though Bach was organist and can- under Julius Klengel. Eucene E. Simpson, 
ben,” Landon Ronald’s “Prelude” and a charming Netherlandish which in each song gave due utterance to its sometimes entirely 
More London Triumphs for Jomelli. serenade by de Lange, which showed off to advantage the more subjective character and the poetical atmosphere of the songs, pre- 
Jomelhy, t Dut prima donna, has given her delicate side of the singer’s art and her vocal flexibility. Madame serving throughout a rare refinement of sentiment.—Allgemeine Zei 
| recital, and once again the music critics Jomelli added greatly to the effect of her interpretations by her tung, Chemnitz, January 31, 1911. 
‘ , eriee enunciation, which, either in French, Italian, English or German, 
t they were greatly pleased with the lovely voice : nage 
? was always particularly clear and intelligible—London Standard, 
rt of the soprano. Some press notices are appended: yay 13, sort Conclusion of Weinreich Concert Season. 
Dutch pri lonna, gave a delightful recital Jeanne Jomelli gave her second recital on Friday afternoon. The The Leipsic pianist and teacher, Otto Weinreich, has 
nt pure and resonant qual well-known aria from “Louise,” “Depuis le Jour,” and the “Invo- concluded a very active concert season as soloist and as 
ses es NEE, re at times cation to Venus,” from “Thais,” were among her numbers and both pianist Of the Leipsic Trio, with Julius Klengel and Edgar 
R ilmost extraordinarily natural were given with dramatic significance and beautiful voice, but noth Wolleasndt. The work f tl ocias tele he 
. ing suited the singer’s style and feeling better than Giordano’s “Caro . - . wo : 0 he trio inc er three concerts 
, but Madame Jomelli’s mig ben,” which was given with precisely the right feeling for its 1 Plauen, two in Berlin and one each in Prague, Dresden, 
studied. A-d on: of sombre mood.—The Times, May 14, 1911. Cassel, Salzwedel, Hannover, Wittenberg, Leipsic and 
the simple Scottish arr, - i idle ~ a . . . . 
‘ , : with grace and sweetness. Many On the afternoon of Friday Jeanne Jomelli gave her second re- Prenzlau. The solo appearances either in recital or with 
' a Phe “Little Gray cital and again fascinated her audience by the beauty and power of orchestra, included the cities of Dresden, Leipsic, Zwickau, 
\ ind charming, and a her voice and dramatic perception.—The Referee, May 14, 1911. Chemnitz, Colberg, Koslin, Stolp, Salzwedel, Fulda, Tor- 
r t l astically encored Erich ¢ " * * 
) gau, Oeynhausen and Leitmeritz. As both Klengel and 
‘ athy and helpf s. Arthur van EweyK a Prime Fav German , . . w 
pale cic Ewey - ertte in - ds Wollgandt had important duties at the Gewandhaus, only 
Appended are two very recent criticisms on the singing certain days of the week were available for outside en- 
Lor be mad t , ¢ px Se . ° - 
n made at Bechstein of Arthur van Eweyk in Berlin and Chemnitz: gagements. Thus Herr Weinreich was able to continue 
| ) Endowed with a rich - R . : ° P . ‘ 
- ol ieee ehtest Se ale antal Roel loge wn with = the — of the evening, tre Van ~— careful attention to his teaching, both in Dresden and in 
ase astically a u a : s by Se ‘ e- ae H : 
Madame Jomelli sang (en sea secane applauded after the songs by Schubert and Bee- J cingic, At present he is the only instructor for the 
ss et ae thoven and recalled until compelled to give several encores.—Allge- hiche , ls f the D 
gs 1 an amount eine Musikzeitung, Berlin, March 24, 1911. ugher piano classes of the Dresdner Musik Schule. He 
‘ Sega. : maintains residence in Leipsic, a 
M " An important position in the program was filled by the soloist of He I b ly ~ 8 Hardenbergstrasse 58. 
the evening, Arthur van Eweyk, a_ divinely ifted singer, who e has been recently intrusted with the instruction of the 
t , teir t } N y g ° ~ . r ‘* 
: ‘ yesterday, Madame Jo- yanks with the greatest in the domain of art. His contributions to youthful Erbprinz XLV (45th) von Reuss, who is heir to 
c a er dramatic i ~ the concert were again proofs of genuine art of the highest order. the throne of Reuss, with its seat at Gera For years 
1 I iro1 oulse” and * uis.”” nf, he renderi 7 “er ‘ , : a ° ¢ 
“ | hw ite eaten line le f, in the rendering of the Handel aria, we had the opportunity Herr Weinreich has been one of the most trusted and 
% . ~ ocation f admiring more the exquisite freshness, the brilliancy and easy 3 fol of tt 
i al power and dramatic sig flow of the voice; in the rendering of Schubert’s and Schumann’s most successtul of the many who prepare students for 
Ar e1 er successes were Giordano’s “Caro mio Robert Teichmiiller. 
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Teacher of Frieda Langendorff, Metropolitan and Berlin Operas; 
ristian Hansen, Boston Opera; Elmanoa Francis, Mme. Sherry 
ra Co., New New York; Fanny ‘aoe y Socage Opera; Mme. Santa 
orelli, Grand Italian Opera Co. ive Sc! alay, Mabel Leggett, 
Clementine Tetedoux and many “E, in concert. 
THE LINLAUGH, Broadway, near 100th Street New York 
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For Normal Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 

Students receive free instruction in harmony, sight 
singing, the languages, physical training, stage deport- 
ment, etc. Special agency for placing graduates free 
of charge. Students received daily, 


Voice Specialist 
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production and breath control is faultless.’’ 





SIGNOR BONCT 


B oO NJ Cc I THE GREATEST LIVING TENOR, SAYS: 


“1 have been watching for four seasons with great interest the work of Mme. VALERI’S pupils 
and can positively affirm that Mme. VALERI is one of the few teachers who have a clear, correct 
idea of the right placement of the voice according to the Italian 


thod. Her teaching of tone 








Signed, ALESSANDRO BONCI 


SIGNORA VALERI’S STUDIOS: The Buckingham, 1744-48 Broadway, Cor. 56th Street, New York  sicwora vacert 
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ipon application. 


MRS. CARRIE L. DUNNING 
Present Address : THE WILL, 14th Street PORTLAND, OREGON 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contraito, pay ae oi 
the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marie Rappoid, So- 
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Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co,; Heuri G. Scott, Basso, 
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Germany; Rudolf Berger. tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara 
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| Artists 
can secure valuable practical advice by consulting 


contemplating American engagements 


Mr. Delma-Heide, Paris representative of The 
Musical Courier.) 


30, Rue Marsevr (Cuamps-Evysces), 
le and Telegraphic Address: ‘“Delmaheide-Paris,” 
Paris, May 22, 1911. 
The present time is a most busy moment of the thea- 
trical season in Paris. During the past week there were 
many as four premiéres in one evening: “Thérése,” 
L’Heure Espagnole,” “Paysans et Soldats” and “Les 


ransatlantique lonight there is another, “Le Martyre 

le Saint-Sébastien,” in five acts of tableaux, by Gabriele 
Annunzio and Claude Debussy 
nme 

ling th the Opéta-Comique, we had there the 

I lrama “Thérése,” by Jules Claretie and Jules Mas- 

M. ¢ etie’s touching story is the eternal theme 

| duty and devoted friendship. In the troubled 

the Revolution the Marquis de Clerval had to 

eek exile t ive his life he steward’s son, André 


state to return to his master when hap 
passionately be 
Che 
struggles, but 
shelter 


all. His wife, Thérése, 
| h m | loved 


part 


and still loves de Clerval 


in the country’s 


by the revolutionists, he accepts Thorel’s 


hérése ilmost persuaded to flee with 


moment there passes under 


the 


but at the crucial 


guillotine and her 


rings out like a 


for 
Her 

Immediately she is ar 
in duty M. Masse- 
mte Carlo two years ago, 
tensi Friend- 


songs, 


t! windows a tumbrel 


of its victims voice 
the King! 
Thorel, 
heard at M« 


vibrating 


ne ive 
with heroic 
ready 

ce ist that m of emotion 
expressed; soldiers’ 
the 
sphere of that wild, 


paged with Ma 
istible 


derness are 
shouts of which 


ept ch ; 


fickle populace, 

mad, fierce 

ssenet’s habitual seduc- 

sway Lucy Arbell 

and in her voice all the 
antly, expressively lived 

ok the role of Thorel and M. Cleé 


rited the warm applause 


impersonates 


er to t life, one hears 


emotions porgt 


nner 

extracts fr the daily press show what the Paris 
t k of “Thérése 

f y known Massenet, the Massenet 
t ting, w carries his audience along 

I (M, Ga 1 Faur 
l f those works which the theatre-going public de 
I balanced in emotion and made up of romantic 

tender sensations.—Gaulois 

South with the flowers M. Ma 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Parig¢ will 

find a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of all 

kinds—vocal and instrumental—at MAX ESCHIG’S 

Sheet Music House, 13 Rue Lafitte, near the Boulevard. 

Representative of Schott, Simrock and others. 
Telephone: 108-14 
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One of the first American 
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SINGER and TEACHER 
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(Avenue éu Bois ae Beateene 


THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky and William Mason 


6, Rue Gounod 





Paris 











119 Rue de La Tour Xvie) - - - PARIS 
1910-11 


Address, 3 East Gist Street, Hew York 


STUOIG : 625 Careegie Hall 








senet has put into it the best of himself and several pages are worthy 


of a place among our most celebrated scores.—Petit Journal, 





Arbell is with her somewhat strange 
voice which gives her the original note. Briefly, the libretto, score 
successful.—Petit Parisien. 


Lucy always pathetic 


and interpretation were 


These two acts do not count among the most important of the 


master’s productions, but his charm so individual to himself is neve 


hearty applause received.—L’Eclair. 


nmre 

“L’Heure Espagnole” (“The Spanish Time”), comedy 
by M. Franc-Nohain and Maurice Rovel, followed “Thé- 
” in the double bill at the Opéra-Comique. The opera- 
“L’Heure Espagnole” is absurdly amusing. Con- 
wife of the clock maker, Torquemada, feels a 
capacity for welcoming all Cupid’s darts. She urges her 
husband to attend to the winding of the city’s clock, for 
she has business of her own at home. Gonzalvo, the poet, 
and Inigo, the patrician, both have given Concepcion a 
rendezvous in her own room. The Fates send the mule- 


absent and deserves the 


rése 
bouffe 
cepcion, 


teer, Ramiro, who requests Torquemada to mend _ his 
watch springs. Being asked to await the watchmaker’s 
return, Ramiro unconsciously is “de trop” to Concepcion, 


As a preliminary, Concepcion asks him to take an old 





A L'APOLLO — Les Transatlantiques 























M. Gaston Duboso 
(Paris Figaro.) 


M. Paul Ardot 





clock case up to her room. Ramiro shoulders it and de- 
parts. Gonzalvo, who enters the shop, is hustled into an- 
other old clock and when Ramiro descends he is 
asked to carry the same up to Concepcion’s room and bring 
the first one down. Concepcion follows the second case 
to her room. Inigo, the patrician, now follows the same 
lead, and, hidden in another case, is mounted on the strong, 
unsuspecting shoulders of Ramiro to that same room. 
Finally Concepcion invites Ramiro himself to come to her 
room without a clock case. M. Ravel's music is continu- 
ously gay and faithfully follows up all the fantasies of the 


case, 


text. The interpretation is perfect in the hands of Jean 
Périer, M. Coulomb, M. Delvoye, M. Cazeneuve and 
Mile. Vix. 
mre 
At the Gaité-Lyrique “Paysans et Soldats” (“Peasants 


and Soldiers”), five acts in verse, by Pierre de Sancy and 
Noél Gallon. M. Sancy transports his audience to Alsace 
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before 1870. The farmer family of la Garde are brought 
up on patriotism. Francois and Sylvain must be ready for 
the orders of that memorable year. Sylvain affects heart 
trouble to avoid military service. Father and brother go 
om active service while he remains at the farm with his 
fiancée. But he fights and dies as a hero when the enemy 
surround the farm and he witnesses his father die as a 
patriotic soldier. The music by M. Gallon is expressive 
and full of dramatic situations. Songs, dances and preludes 
show a deep knowledge of scenic requirements. The six 
preludes reveal an atmosphere in which the picturesque is 
strongly allied to the emotional and a vigorous sense of 
rhythm. The interpretation is excellent. M. Joubé is a 
remarkable Sylvain. Madame Tessandier is pathetic and 
expressive; Madame Guionie sings most charmingly, and 
the orchestra, under the direction of M. Amalou, played 
with great decision and animation. 


neuer 


The fourth premiére of the same day was at the Apollo 
Theatre, which won a frank success with its gay French 
operette, “Les Transatlantiques,” in three acts and four 
scenes, by Abel Hermant and M. Franc-Nohain, music by 
Claude Terrasse. Fourteen years ago the novel was pro- 
duced as a piece at the Gymnase. The story is, briefly, the 
marrying into an old French family, the de Tiercé, of the 
charming Diana, daughter of Jerry Shaw, the Oil King of 
America. Back in France the young marquis momentarily 
forgets that, if flirtation can be allowed before 
marriage, it is intolerable once vows of wedded fidelity 
are sworn. Diana’s relatives arrive from America and 
reconciliation follows between the wedded pair, who kiss 
and make friends again under the mistletoe bough at the 
Christmas festivities given by her father. The collabo- 
rators, Abel Hermant, Franc-Nohain and Claude Terrasse, 
have proved that the French operette can still hold its 
own with any other. M. Nohain’s amusing couplets and 
easy dialogue, with M. Hermant's plot and writing, are 
deliciously comprehended in the light, bright, dashing mu- 
sic by Claude Terrasse. The theatre manager, M. Franck, 
has organized a superb mise-en-scéne, happy in invention 
and admirably carried out. The first tableau, represent 
ing the magnificent hall of Jerry Shaw, is alight with color 
and life on Diana’s wedding day. The boudoir next pre- 
sented is home and “comfy”; a quick transition gives full 
view of the bay and yacht, with the young marquis and 
his charming wife setting off for France and the ancestral 
home of the de Tiercé family. 
duces the dowager Marquise de Tiercé, in the appropriate 
frame of a salon Louis XVI, in her own home. There 
the Shaw family is welcomed. The third tableau gives 
an accurate reproduction of one of the big Paris hotels 
with its incessant movement, and the fourth a ballet with 
mistletoe boughs in the same hotel, where Papa Shaw 
gives the Xmas fétes. Alice O’Brien is a delightful Diana, 
full of charm and gracious; Mlle. Cébron-Norbens as Prin- 
cesse de Beryi is accomplished in acting, with a good 
voice; Madame Marquet sang delightfully as the Marquise 
de Tiercé. Gaston Dubosc as Jerry Shaw infected all with 
his contagious good humor; Henry Dufreyn as Marquis 
de Tiercé, though suffering from a severe cold, did ad- 
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arr and Paul Ardot as the “Colonel” was inimitable. 
His talent as musician was appreciably noted in the trios 
from Beethoven. Mme. Stichel’s ballet of the mistletoe 
bough ought to bring good luck to one and all. The 
orchestra under M. Célansky merits all praise. 
ene 
Some Paris press opinions follow: 


The music of Claude Terrasse is excellent; it unites the vari- 
ous aspects of the remarkable libretto which it commentates with 
great aptness.--Le Figaro (R. Brussel). 





Abel Hermant’s clear and penetrative genius has never put to- 
gether an assemblage of more vivid and living personalities. His 
vit has never been more brilliant.—Journal. 

M. Franc-Nohain, finding a piece ready made, contented himself 
with making most successful additions; there is more beauty than 
»pulence in the rhymes, but M. Franc-Nohain’s couplets are admir- 
ably adapted to music and frequently very amusing.—Petit Journal. 

I noted the very happy and free movement of the “Trio de créan 
ciers’’ and the quintet which opens the second act. The air which 
de Ciercé sings in his scene with Valentine was also much applauded. 


L’Echo de Paris. 
nRre 
On Wednesday last those who had gone to hear “Le 
Démon” at the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre (season of Rus- 
sian opera) had their money returned. A chef d’or- 
chestre, who had been dismissed after a dispute with the 
management of the Russian season, had profited by one 
of the clauses of his agreement and carried off the scores. 
It was hoped that he would at least return the score of 
“Le Démon” placarded for Wednesday. However, he did 
nothing of the kind, and the commissary of police being 
applied to referred the applicarts to the prefecture of 
police. As the matter was one of commercial litigation, 
the prefecture could not interfere and there was nothing 
to be done but to return ticket-holders their money. They 
expressed their regret at not hearing Rubinstein’s work. 
RRR 
lhe jury who had to examine at the Conservatoire the 
candidates for the post of chef of the Republican Guards’ 
Band, left vacant through the retirement of Léon Parés, 
presented to the War Office, in order of merit, M. Balay, 
of the Seventy-second Infantry Regiment at Amiens; 
M. Lamy, of Nancy; M. Corroyez, of Dunkerque. 
ReRre 
Robert Lassalle, a young tenor, has just been engaged for 
two years by the management of the Paris Opéra. He is 
1 son of the late well known baritone, Jean Lassalle. 
eee 
\n author and musical composer named Joszph Bara 
shot and killed himself on the night of May 19, at his 
home in the Rue Jouffray. The suicide is believed to 
have been caused by neurasthenia, 
RRR 
The death is announced of Madame Edouard Lalo, 
widow of the regretted composer of the “Roi d’Ys” and of 
“Namouna.” Deceased was the mother of Pierre Lalo, 
the distinguished musical critic of “Le Temps.” Funeral 
services, Strictly private, at the Church of Saint Augus- 
tin. DeLMA-HEIDE. 





News of Bonci’s Triumphs in Rome. 

Through Signor Carbone, Alessandro Bonci’s personal 
representative in this country, THe Musicat Courier has 
received additional facts concerning the recent triumphs 
of the great tenor in Rome. When he sang the role of 
Elvino in “La Sonnambula” at the Costanzi, he aroused 
indescribable enthusiasm. The Roman newspapers, La 
Tribuna, La Vita, I! Messaggero, Il Giorno and L’Italie 
with one accord pronounced Bonci’s singing the best ex- 
ample of del canto heard in several decades. Rosina 
Storchio, the prima donna, was also successful. Luigi 


Mancinelli, formerly musical director at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, conducted the performance. 

The performances of opera for which Bonci has been 
engaged are given by the Italian Government in connec- 
tion with the Roman Exposition being held to commem- 
orate the fiftieth anniversary of the union of the Italian 
States in one federation. 

Bonci was the great attraction at the reception given 
by the Secretary of State, Signor di Scalea, to the mem- 
bers of the International Press Congress. The Ambassa- 
dors from the United States, France and all the leading 
diplomats in Rome attended this brilliant event, at which 
Bonci’s singing was the artistic feature. 

According to the schedule, Bonci was to have left Italy 
May 28 for South America. He has an engagement to 
sing during the summer at the grand opera in Buenos 
Aires, where he is idolized by the musical public. He is 
due in Rome again next October, when he will sing at 
several operatic performances. Then he goes to his home 
in Loretto, where he is to rehearse his programs for his 
second concert tour of America. This tour opens at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, January 11, 1912 





NORDICA IN BERLIN. 
(By Cable.) 


é Bertin, May 29, 1911 
The Musical Courier: 
Nordica made profound impression as Isolde at the 
Royal Opera this evening, giving one of the most refined, 





Photo by Aimé Dupont, New York. 
NORDICA AS ISOLDE, 


beautiful and artistic renderings of the role ever heard 
in Berlin. ABELL. 
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OKLAHOMA MUSIC. 


Musxkocee, Okla., May 25, 1911 
Mrs. Edwin Dealtry Bevitt, one of the finest organists 
in the Southwest, and a resident of Muskogee, recently 
gave a recital in the First Presbyteriah Church, Okmulgee 
rhe following was the program: “Poet and Peasant” 
overture, Suppe; berceuse, Delbruck;~ gavotte from 
“Mignon,” Thomas; “Offertoire de St. Cecile,” Batiste; 
largo, Handel; “The Question” and “The Answer,” 
Wolstenholme; “To a Wild Rose,” MacDowell; “The 
Bells,” Mohr; fantaisie, “The Storm,” Lemmens. The 
press comments were excellent. Mrs. Bevitt has accepted 
the position of organist at First Presbyterian Church here 
and still retains her position in the same capacity at the 
Masonic Temple, McAlester, Okla. She is q pupil of Harry 
Rowe Shelley, of New York City. 
RRR 
The Ladies Saturday Music Club has closed the most 
successful season in its history and has still brighter pros 
pects for the coming year. Its honored president, Mrs. J. 
M. Offield, has been re-elected for the ensuing year, to- 
gether with the following excellent influential members of 
the executive board: Mesdames F. M. Davis, W. L. Lind- 
hard, Howard E. Condon, Fayette Todd, Edwin Dealton 
Bevitt, Walter R. Eaton, Claude L. Steele, D. C. Morrison, 
George C. Morgenstein and Mabel King. The programs 
for the coming season will soon be issued. 
RRR 
The Music Study Club will continue its meetings for at 
least two weeks, taking up the reviews of “Natoma,” 
“Konigskinder” and “The Girl of the Golden West,” and 
the regular course of study as planned by the National 
federation of Musical Clubs, 
nnre 
S. B. Gamble will spend some weeks in the West re 
cuperating after a strenuous season’s work 


zene 
The Misses Dietz and Mrs. Steele will give several tric 
for piano, violin and cello at a concert next week in 
Wagoner for the benefit of the Masonic Home 
RRR 


honored by an autographed 


This office has just beer 
puoto of Charles Wakefield Cadman, who is sojourning in 
Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Cadman very appropriately inscribed 
on it the first few measures of his beautiful Indian song 
‘From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water.” Mr. Cadman is 


thoroughly enjoying the social and artistic life of that sec 


tion of the country 
RRR 
\ departure for this section of the country, and a 
worthy one, too, will be the Tillman County Singing Con 
vention to be held July 27-29 at Mountain Park, Okla. E. 
FE. Shelton and a very capable board management are 
making the arrangements. The principal aim and idea is 
the improvement of singing in Sunday schools and churches, 
and helping to raise the standard and desire for better 
music, 
RRR 
Madame Nordica’s recent recital in Muskogee was quite 
the event of the spring and was most thoroughly enjoyed. 
She was ably assisted by Myron Whitney, basso, and 
Romayne Simmons, accompanist, both of whom scored 
great successes. 
RRR 
The Choral Society, Mrs. J. M. Offield president, and J 
Morris James, director, gavé as its closing concerts a mis 
cellaneous program one evening and the cantata of “Ruth” 
the next. In the cantata the solo parts were as follows: 
Naomi, Mrs. Claude L. Steele; Ruth, Mrs. Wayman Crowe 
Jackson; Boaz, Robert Talbot; organist, Mrs. Edwin 
Dealton Bevitt; pianist, Leila G. Munsell; chorus of sixty 
voices, The program for the miscellaneous concert was 


varied and interesting. Lepa Crawrorp STEELE. 


Choir Concert in Plainfield. 
PiainFietp, N. J., June ) 

The choir of Holy Cross Protestant Episcopal Church 
gave its sixth annual concert Thursday evening of week 
before last. The program was under the direction of the 
choirmaster, William S, O’Brien. The music of the night 
was varied and in the main artistically presented. The 
order of the program follows: 

“The Victor's Return,” Mendelssohn, the choir; “The 
Swallows,” Cowen, Chester Chamberlain; “My Dream of 
Love,” Logan, “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Waters,” Cadman, Gertrude Loéhrke; 
Bohm, Frederick Scanlan; “The Gypsy Train,” Galloway 
“Uncle Rome,” Homer, Frederick J. Pope; “Nita Gitana, 
De Koven, Will Thiers; lene Darling Sleep,” Martin 
the choir; “You Stole My Lé MacFarren, the choir; 
“The Four Leaf Clover,” Bri vwnell Will Thiers; “After 
‘anian; “A Rondel,” Ma 
Farlane, “Bonnie Sweet Bessie, the Maid of Dundee 
Gilbert, “Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young 


“Perpetuo mobile,” 


Sunset,” Pryor, Frederick S 


Charms,” Page, Frederick J. Pope; “Song of the Vik 
ings,” Faning, the choir, 
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NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
Music 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mv- 
sicaAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tue Musica 
Courter assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 


Scribner's, New York. 


fue PraANnororre AND Its Must By Henry Epwarp 
KREHBI 

If style is the man, as the French say, then we may be 

i k w kind of a man it is who put together 

t bool r its literary style is not to our liking. The 

é d sentence of the work, even, is a puzzle: “There is that 

f the series of works to which this little book be- 


1} justifies a trust in the graciousness, gentleness 








er mindedness of those who shall, haply, read it; 

re el begin with a warning that an earnest purpose 

t the bottom of my undertaking Are we to become 

grat gentle and serious-minded if we read the title of 

of works which this little book belongs? We 

t much time reading the little book, not “haply,” but 

deliberately Ihe title of the series of works to which 

tl ttle book belongs is “Compilations,” and is therefore 

ll known to u And why should the author warn us 

that he is in earnest How else should he bef Has he 

ch a reputation a humorist that he fears we will take 

his little book as a joke? He also uses the word “shall” 

rectly. He means simple futurity, but he expresses 

Sha in this sentence is a solecism. It is evi 

rom the unerous solecisms and barbarisms in the 

k that Henry E. Krehbiel’s training in the use of the 

Engl language has not been thorough. A handbook of 

I ri explain to him what solecisms and barbarisms 

On page 55 we find: “As soon as the effect of the eccle 

ta began to wear off, and other than ecclesi 

music began to be admitted to polite habitations.” 

| Polynesian word incongruously used in place 

in” in this reference to a papal edict: whil “polite 

tio is an eighteenth century expression, which, 

gh agreeable in the pages of Addison or Goldsmith, 1s 

iffected in the mouth of an American of our times. Page 

enriched with a new word—not a necessary or a 

ful word, however—‘out-doorsy.” If no one has 

et laid claim to it, perhaps the world will allow us the 

f creating the sister word “in-doorsy.” “In-doorsy” 

ntended to be sung or played in a house or other 

g. Henry Edward Krehbiel’s German method of 

ding words has the merit of Teutonic simplicity 

eplayedbysoldiersonthemarchy” music is, of 

led i ut-doorsy” music. Let us henceforth 

i the indefensible and sesquipedalianly 

erbosit sical derivations of poly- 

Ou puts Greek and Latin 

ii me ilso. bears testimony to 

it culture For he is not limited to 

ry of the literary writer. He speaks 

;* I he music” with the ease of a merchant 

ndling his cotton and hide \ writer on art who had 

familiarity with the phrases of commerce would have 
said “most of the music.” 

lenry | Krehbiel sometimes prefers French words to 

English. He says: “Thomas Tallis plays his most impor- 

" le,” though Shakespeare says, “and so he plays his 

rt Chere are other differences between “As You Like 

It nd this littke book. Our author, for instance, on 

109 says that a certain undertaking might have 

I" Beethoven—a slang word that is in glaring 

trast with the earnestness of which we were warned. 


of the 


| page O2 we rear “puissant beauty” of a Rameau 


nposition French word that poets 


pa us t ‘ t! is no such 
affectation 


instrument 
1s the pianoforte, that 1 being an 





have rescued from the wreck of the Norman tongue and 
placed in the English dictionary for special service when 
the “strong,” “powerful,” “potent” are employed 
elsewhere in the poem. Fancy Othello using “puissant” 
instead of “potent” in his the senators of 
Venice! “Most potent, grave and reverend Signiors.” 
Would “puissant” sound better than “powerful” in Friar 
Laurence’s soliloquy on the medicinal value of plants ?— 
“the powerful grace that lies in herbs.”” We learn, too, on 
page 200, that Schubert's sonatas fail to please because of 
their remplissage. We may add, que résulte-t-il aussi de 
ces exécutions vertigineuses accomplies par ces gymna- 
What objection can there-be to a 


words 


address to 


siarques du clavier? 
number of French words strung together in a sentence if 
our author allows himself the liberty of scattering them 
one by one through his pages? 

On page 104 we find an amusing mixture of old-fash- 
English with French in the expression “brave 
[he word “brave” is used by Shakespeare 
and Krehbiel in the old sense of “excellent.” The French 
word means, literally, recounter, or narrator, or storyteller. 
We may remark in passing that Shakespeare’s Borachio 
“Tl am a mauvais raconteur,” but, “1 ell this 
tale vilely.” We are told on page 112 that Bach did not 
enjoy the privilege of “drawing on such a clearing house 
of the world’s knowledge,” which is a commercial way of 
Our author, 


ioned 


raconteur.” 


does not say, 


saying that Bach did not go to a university. 
on pages 94, 140, uses the old legal word “intituled’” in- 
He says, “But, however the 
In fact, from internal 


stead of the usual “entitled.” 
little piece might be intituled,” etc. 
evidence we might think that English was not our author’s 
mother tongue. But, knowing that Henry Edward Kreh- 
biel is an American, we must conclude that this mixture 
of old English, commercial phrases, slang, French, German, 
Latin, Greek, is due to a lack of judgment as well as a 
poor literary education. There is a great difference be- 
tween much desultory reading and close, systematic study. 
author often Shakespeare. He therefore 
probably knows Holofernes, of whom it was said that he 
had been at a feast of languages and had stolen the scraps. 


Our quotes 


Our author tells us that the piano ought always to be 
called “pianoforte.” He also “especially” recommends A. 
J. Hipkins’ history of the instrumént. A. J. Hipkins was 
a very great authority, we know, and we took down from 
our shelves his famous history with no little curiosity in 
order to learn if he always called the piano a pianoforte. 
The book opened at age 21, and we found the word piano 
eleven times, and the word pianoforte twice. A. J. Hip- 
kins evidently did not always say pianoforte, notwith- 
standing H. E. Krehbiel. Our readers must decide which 
of the two, Hipkins or Krehbiel, is the greater authority. 
\nd we may ask how H. E. Krehbiel can defend the logis 
which forbids him to say piano, and allows him to say 
pianist?—as he does on page 268. This must be put to 
rights in the next edition! Call our player a piano- 
fortist, an executant, or dub him in Italian, virtuoso; but 
we must not say pianist, by all that is logical! 

We will not say that our author’s account of the func- 
tion of the right-foot pedal is wrong; but we think it is 
somewhat misleading. He says: “Its use for the purpose 
of increasing the volume of tone is the cheapest to which 
it can be put.” He must very well know that a good 
pianist uses the pedal continually for the very purpose of 
augmenting the sonority and enriching the tone-color of 
the simplest melodies and chords. The soul of piano tone 
lies as much in the pedal as in the key. Except in stac- 
cato passages the pianist never omits to pedal. With bad 
pedalling, of course, we are not now concerned. Why 
does H. E. Krehbiel speak of the length of the strings in 
feet and inches, and the diameter in “millimetres”? Must 
he mix his measures as well as his languages? 

As a history of the precursors of the piano this work 
is more complete than it is as an account of the piano 
itself as we know it today. Our author truthfully says that 
Steinway in 1859 took the last “radical step” in the de- 
velopment of the American piano. 

What does the word epigonoi cn page 136 mean? Must 
we carry a Greek dictionary about with us as well as a 
few odds and ends of French, German and Latin? How 
much simpler the reader’s task would be if the little book 
was written in good English! 

We are told something about the n-kungu of the An- 
gola negroes, which has nothing to do with the history of 
the piano; and we are left in ignorance of Steinway’s 
duplex scale and its repudiation by Bechstein of Berlin, 
and of Bliithner’s aliquot scale. In fact, the real interest 








in this “little book,” as its author modestly calls it, lies in 
its antiquarian information, and even that is lacking in 
many important facts, as a recent article in our MusicaL 
Courier Extra shows. H. E. Krehbiel has culled from 
many sources and given us an epitome of much historical 
reading. The book will prove to be a great saver of time 
to the busy man who cannot look through the encyclo- 
pedias himself. 

We do not always agree with our author's statements, 
as for instance, when he asserts that Haydn was “not a 
great genius.” We think the adjective “charming” un- 
suitable for Bach’s fugues. And if our author will look 
into any map of London and its environs he will find 
that Edgware is not spelled “Edgeware” as he has it on 
page 115. Our wizard whisks us away to northern India, 
and spells Taj Mahal incorrectly after he gets us there. 
See page 200 for the wrong spelling, Mehal. We also 
very much doubt the truth of the assertion on page 192 
that Weber’s “Invitation to the Waltz’ was “once the 
battle horse of virtuosi like Tausig and Liszt.” It may 
have been the hobby-horse of a music lover, but it is not 
difficult enough ever to have been the battle-horse of a 
great pianist. The “School of Velocity” is a «ct of studies 
written by Czerny, and not, as our author says on page 
144, by Cramer. -On page 174 we find that Beethoven re- 
ceived a Broadwood piano from London in 1817. Four 
sentences later we are told that the English instrument 
was a gift from Broadwood and others in 1818. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the piano was sent to Beethoven be- 
fore it was given to him, or rather, it was presented to him 
by Broadwood a year after he received it from Broad- 
wood. We are unable to solve this Beetwood-Broadhoven 
riddle. 

The book is in three parts (a) The Instrument, (b) The 
The greatest part is the sec- 
“The Earliest Clavier 
“French and Italian 
Clavecinists,” “Bach and Handel,” “Classicism and the 
Sonata,” “Beethoven,” “The Romantic Schoo!,” “National 
Schools.” There are about fifty pages devoted to the 
piano and earlier instruments, about 175 pages given to 
various subjects more or less related to piano music, and 


Composers, (c) The Players. 
chapters on 
Virginalists,” 


ond, which contains 
Music,” “The English 


some thirty-five pages concerning pianists. 

It is a work which will undoubtedly interest the casual 
reader, but which can in no sense of the word rank with 
the exhaustive and authoritative histories and essays of 
Rimbault, Oscar Paul, and A. J. Hipkins, to all of whom 
Henry Edward Krehbiel very justly pays a tribute of 
praise. 

RRR 
Maison Grus, Paris. 
CoMPOSITIONS BY OcraveE LERICHOMME. 

“Crépuscule” (“Twilight”), a meditation for piano, also 
arranged for piano and violin, is a simple piece suitable 
for amateurs of limited technic, for students of the piano, 
and for those who are not looking for any of the new dis- 
coveries in harmonies. ‘This meditation meditates on mu- 
sic of many years ago. It belong to the epoch of John 
Fields’ nocturnes, but lacks the interest and musical value 
of the original Irish composer. F 

“Au gré du réve” (“Dream Fancies”), 
which is published as a song, as a piano solo, as a duet 
for violin and piano, and as an orchestral waltz, has a 
pleasing dance melody of no very high worth, and an ac- 
companying harmony that is simple almost to monotony. 
The rhythm, however, makes it of service as dance music, 
for which purpose it was undoubtedly written. 

“J’ Implore” (“I Implore”) is another valse lente such as 
is popular among French dance writers. This kind of 
music by no means represents the best of contemporary 
French musica] art. But the valse lente is a kind of dance 
that the popular French composers have made particularly 
their own. “J’ implore” is a fair sample of these erotic 
effusions. 

“Frisson d’aurore,” by G, Trousset, is a kind of im- 
promptu with varying rhythms, published for a number of 
various instruments and also as a song. It is the sort of 
thing we call intermezzo in our theaters. This number 
will serve as well as another for stimulating conversat‘on 
between the acts. It has no distinction whatever, and is 
not even modern. 

“Pacholo,” a Habanera by the same composer, G. Trous- 
set, is a moderately difficult piano solo that will be effec- 
tive in its orchestral arrangement. It has a certain amount 
of character, due to its rhythm. It is to a French com- 
poser, Bizet, that the Habanera owes its fame. G. Trous- 
set has not given us another “Carmen” Habanera, but a 
popular version of that piquant rhythm. 


Rene 


E Demets, Paris. 


“TMMORTELLE TENDRESSE.” 
sic BY Met-Bonis. 


a valse lente, 


Sone ror Meprum Voice, Mu- 


It is a pity there is no English translation of this fine 
poem of André Godard published with this music of Mel- 
Bonis. For we find much to commend in this song. The 
music is most admirably suited to the words. The com- 
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poser has most carefully attended to the “elocution” of the 
poem—that is to say, he has made the music suitable to 
the pauses, ritards and accelerandos of a good reader. 
Apart from this the voice has an interesting melody, and 
the accompaniment is written by a man who has modern 
harmony and contrapuntal skill at his fingers’ ends. And 
along with it all goes an emotional fervor that rises to 
climaxes and falls to calmness as occasion requires. 


“Ca:ur VIRGINAL,’ Sonc; Worps py LA COMTESSE DE LA 
MoRINIERE DE LA ROCHEGANTIN, Music By H. FLEURY 

As an accompaniment this is full of unconventional 
turns. Those groups of five notes against four, four 
against three, three against two, and a little syncopation 
here and there, make up some rhythmical complexities 
that will puzzle the sight reader. The melody for the 


singer is singable enough, and the tonal effect of this song 
rendered will be satisfactory to the listener. 
The composer, however, who writes such accompaniments 
must be content with such performances as he can get 
vocalist has a professional 


when well 


from time to time when a 
companist at his disposal. 
Music BY 


-’  Worps sy DE BANVILLE; 


RON. 


“Le PRINTEMPS 
Epouarp B 
This is a delightful spring song. It is full of spirit, and 
it bubbles over with joy youthful enthusiasm, The 
accompaniment of broken arpeggios is rippling and full, 
without too difficult by any rhythmical 
obstacles. 


and 


being reason of 
THREE SONGS, BY RENE CHANSAREL. 

The first of these, “L’ 
pastoral telling in words and music of a swain and shep- 
herdess, as they are called in old English poems. This 
song is a recital number for an accomplished singer. The 
“Clair de Paul Verlaine, is 
a poetical setting of a meditative love song, full of beau- 
tiful images in the of beautiful phrases in the 
welding of words and 
music makes these songs of Chansarel impossible in trans- 
lation. For if the beauty of the poem is ruined the mu- 
sic becomes, to a meaningless. 


agréable Legon,” is a descriptive 


second song, Lune,” words by 
words and 


music, The very perfection of the 


great extent, 
Worbs BY 

This is another example of the same high class musical 
illustration of a high class poem. We feel certain that, 
art of the composer, this 


“RESOUVENANCE.” A. SAMAIN. 


notwithstanding the admirable 


and the two other songs by the same composer, will never 
} 


become popular outside of countries where there are no 
audiences sufficiently familiar with French to grasp the 
heauties of the poems. 

Ree 


Rob. Forberg, Leipsic. 

SEVENTY-FIVE STUDIES 
FRANZ WoHLFAHRT 
The original 
supplemented by 


THE VIOLIN. COMPOSED BY 
Hans BeEnpDaA. 
Wohlfahrt been 


Beuda who has also supplied all 


FOR 
AND 
famous studies of have 
Hans 
the necessary fingering and bowing 

The English, German, 
work is published with all that 
oughness so characteristic of German pedagogues. 


‘The 


the 
careful editing and thor- 
Henri 


text is in and French, and 


Marteau writes: exercises and studies calculated to 


develop the right and the left hand are most harmoniously 
conceived, and I cannot imagine any better preparatory 
studies to Kreutzer’s Etudes.” 

These admirable studies are published in three forms, 
(A) for violin alone, (B) for violin with piano accom- 
paniment, (C) for two violins. 

Of course the part of the solo violin is exactly the same 
in all the versions, 

“Violets,” the English names of Erik Meyer-Helmund’s 
song on Heine’s German poem “Morgens send, ich Dir die 
Veiichen,” recalls a number of songs of the name. 
But when we look at the music we see there is no re- 
“Violets” 


same 


semblance to any of the popular, and unpopular, 
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MANAGEMENT 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 




















that used to be brought us days gone by. Meyer- Hel- 
mund always writes a good song, though there is nothing 


of any great distinction in his “Violets”. It is a singable 
melody with an ordinary simple accompaniment which 
anyone can play. 

Rene 


UND SCHMERZEN), A 


Worps BY 


“In Joy AND Sorrow” (In Lust 
SonGc By ALEXANDER RITTER 
NELIUS. 


Peter Cor- 


This is a vigorous song with a strong, broad melody 


and a restless accompaniment. It makes up in force what 
it lacks in beauty; 
kish sentiment so common in the 
song. It breathes a 
not in 
merits. 


and virility takes the place of that maw- 


poorer kind of German 


sort of Schubertian spirit in parts, 


and it is original, notwithstanding 


its many 


any sense very 





More ‘iadiaas ‘Mateus: of Paulo Gruppe. 

Paulo Gruppe, cellist, 
London musical season, gave his second recital at Bech- 
stein Hall, June 1. The following notices refer to the 
first recital, and are 
published in THe Musicat Courier: 


now one of the successes of the 


in addition to criticisms previously 


To judge by his excellent pl and the great reception ac 


aying 


corded to him, Paulo Gruppe, the young Dutch-American ‘ce! 


list, who gave the first of two recitals at Bechstein Hall yesterday 
afternoon, seems likely to repeat in London the success which he 
has already achieved in the United States. His tone, exceptionally 
full and powerful, and beautifully pure in quality, is used with the 





restraint which distinguishes the methods of the true artist from 
those of the mere virtuoso Having acquired all the secrets of th« 
violoncello technique, Mr Gruppe employs his powers discreetly, 
and the technical side of his accomplishments has not been de 
veloped at the expense of the interpretative His playing, while 
keenly sensitive, is laudably free from sentimentality, and when 
required he can infuse into his performances plenty of warmth 
ind passion. In dealing with cantabile passages his phrasing 1s 
broad and dignified without any lack of emotional power, and im 
those requiring firmness and grip he is equally convincing One 
of his most attractive performances yesterday was that uf Lalo’s 
melodious Concerto Here the beauty of his tone, the graces of 
his style, and the ease and certainty of his execution could not 
fail to make a deep impression The famihar “Variations Sym 
phoniques” by Boélimann were likewise presented with all imagin 
able charm and finish, while to his playing of Max Bruch’s ar 
rangement of the “Kol Nidrei” and an “Allegro Appassionato’ 


movement by Saint-Saéns he brought a full measure of expres 


sion. Room was also found in the scheme for some pieces whic 
enabled the gifted artist again to direct attention to the strength 
and range of his technique These comprised a ‘Nocturne” and 
“Scherzo” by Professor Julius Klengel, an “Andante” by Schu 
mann, and Popper’s “Walzer Suite.” M Gruppe was skilfully 
accompanied by Charlton Keith—London Daily Telegraph, May 6 
1g1t. 

There was no doubt as t the ndividuality of Paulo Gru 
pe’s playing at Bechstein Hall yesterday afternoon Of all the 
’cellists before the public none possesses a larger, broader f 
more equable tone, and the only drawback that could be urge 
against his performances of such familiar works as Boéllma 
“Variations Symphoniques Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei und Sai 
Saéns’ “Allegro Appassionato” was that they were a littl wanting 
in variety of feeling and tone color, though, of course, the 
limitations of both misic and instrument must not be overlook 
Mr. Gruppe’s readings were very strong and manly, and devoid 
of any tendency to sentimentality Technicall he has nothing t 
acquire and his London debut will certainly excite interest in his 
next appearance in public on June London Standard 

\t Jechstein Hall yesterday afternoon Paulo Gruppe, a 
young ‘cellist of Dutch-American extraction, made a highly suc 
cessful first appearance He has a rich tone, finished technique 
and a good deal of temperament There was a welcome freshness 
and spontaneity in his performance ot Lalo’s Concerto, and 
played virtuoso music very brilliantry and serious music thought 
fully. Charlton Keith accompanied artistically London Star 


Rue Guilmant in Meudon, France. 

The town of Meudon, the 
Guilmant lived for and had 

has 


late Alexandre 
beautiful 
the 


France, where 


many years villa, 
honored his 


The 


Guilmant 


memory by naming one of streets 


after him. 
Rue 


Rue de la Station will hereafter be known 


as the 


William C. Carl has received a number of letters from 
the family, who will continue reside in the villa until 
the close of the year Mr. Carl will visit them while 


tbroad this summer 
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ROME AND THE EXPOSITION IN 1911. 








Rom Italy, May 12, 1911 


Miay 11, the exposition at Piazza d’Armi was 

ted with great pomp at 1 o'clock in the afternoon, 
the gnificent bridge called Ponte Flaminio, 

f a single arch 100 metres long and which connects 
graphic Exposition to the Fine Arts Exposition 

e Giulia. Most of the department pavilions are 
a W nd there are some very picturesque ones 


them. A corner of Venice may be seen with real 


corner of Naples, Santa Lucia as it used to 





then one f the most interesting things to be seen is 
reconstruction of the ancient Roman ship which lies 
bottom of the picturesque Lake of Venci near 
Rome \s many fragments have been 
to the top by the innumerable 
bee el diving into 
f the p, ith been easy to 
whole rhe ship was so 
i ent bronzes that it is 
I it to the rfa Upon 
tructi the final ban 
International Congress of the 
r d it W i ht to 
t 7 » la i gentle 
W ship was 1] 
i lors 
! 1 ers 1 the 
A ther in eciegance 
t each other 
FF 
ted eight days, during 
é e { tato did the honors 
] g ing € festivity 
| an And 
I from June 1 to 
t altered, as Ca os 
‘ Le repertory 
Bassi | been e1 
te for the “Girl of the Golden West” and 
‘ Madame Burzio to sing the 
4,000 francs a night, but the Comitato 
it to her. She will no doubt yield 
probability be given instead of 
| i's consent was obtained by cable be 
‘ for Eur € Everybody seems to be 
the in favor of “Falstaff” instead of 
the tter is heard almost every season, and the 
unre 
e house every time and his Elvino is a 
{ ster inging. Rosina Storchio is 
i s too many mannerisms—poor, 
\ r could have thought of the coquettish 
ses reg er I ( The stage set- 
tt?, but the tuming is sometimes rather 
iltogether too large, there 
h light music was never written for 
t t 100! 
mR, 
‘ e ct erts at the Corea begin again, 
\ Manner 
ivin 
ri Ww tl 
ie 
| a 4 
( : May 
dance 
e 
S I 
vi 
| an nd 
lay 1 
t ' 
é 
Emil 
nme 
is t 





founded by the Comitato in the old Dio- 
The object of this exposition is to give 
an idea of the Roman domination, and to show what 
grand vestiges still exist of the Roman civilization the 
world over, so that from Africa to Brittany, from Spain 
to Asia, every country where Rome once dominated is 
represented at this exposition. 


Rene 


expressly 


clesian Therme 


At Valle Giulia visitors are plentiful, even when the 
Herewith is shown a picture 
There is 


weather is not very inviting. 
of the Palace of Fine Arts, which is to remain. 
also shown herewith the monumental entrance to Valle 





ENTRANCE OF HONOR TO THE FINE ARTS. 
Giulia from Villa Borghese or Villa Humbert, as it is now 
called. 
nRR 
Everything tends to make the exposition very attractive 
in every way and it certainly was a brilliant idea to sepa- 
rate the Industrial from the Artistic Exposition, Turin 
was chosen for the Industrial, Florence for portraits 
from the most ancient, and horticulture, Rome for arts of 
all description and historical relics. 
nrme 
Spring has finally set in and everything looks glorious 
\ description of the contents of the pavilions of the dif- 
ferent nations will appear in another letter. OE 


A better end would be reached if the family life of 
Americans would accept as one of its recreations the sing- 
ing of part songs, but this, it seems, is quite foreign to the 
spirit of an age or a people which does nothing artistic for 
itself as long as it has money enough to pay some one else 
to do it. 
exercise their functions 


Therefore the choral clubs must continue to 
New York Sun 





FINE ARTS PALACE AT VALLE GIULIA. 


GRANBERRY SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 

Thursday evening, June 1, in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, New York, was held the commencement exercises of 
the Granberry Piano School, George Folsom Granberry, 
director; Mary Florence Feltus (Nutley, N. J.), and Har- 
riet Otis Love (Brooklyn, N. Y.), were graduated and 
the following members of the normal class received 
teacher’s certificates: Emily Winfield Voorhis (New 
York), Mrs. Hedwig Schultze Elsenheimer (New York), 
Mary Hicks (Dublin, Pa.), Cornelia Vermilye Hutchings 
(Orange, N. J.), Ida Mary How (Portland, Me.), Berenice 
Kested (Gloversville, N. Y.), Miriam Adela LeWald (New 
York), Sophie Augusta Minck (Brooklyn), Marion 
Beardsley Rathbone Barlow (Brooklyn). 

The hall was tastefully decorated and there were present 
a goodly number of friends and relatives of those who 
were entitled to honors. The program was well arranged, 
principally to afford the two young ladies who had passed 
successfully through the prescribed course an opportunity 
to disclose their attainments. 

Eight of the normal class opened the 
entertainment with Schubert's “Ron- 
deau,” performed on four pianos. Miss 
Feltus and Miss Love then played Bach’s 
organ prelude and fugue in G minor ar- 
pianos by Burmeister. 
Their ensemble was excellent and they 
at once that they had_ benefited 
under the capable instruction of their 
teacher, Dr. Elsenheimer. ‘Miss Feltus 
was then heard in two solo numbers, 
nocturne in B major and grand valse in 
A flat major (Chopin), which she played 
with good taste. Miss Love followed in 
the Grieg F major sonata for violin and 
piano, but owing to the inability of the 
with the composition, 
Miss Love was unable to do her best. 
The pianist showed decided ability 

Miss Feltus brought the musical part 
of the program to a close with Bee- 
thoven’s B flat major concerto, Dr. EI- 
senheimer providing the orchestral ac- 
companiment on the second piano. Miss 
Feltus won much applause for her per- 
formance and both ladies received arm- 
fuls of flowers. 

Not the least interesting event of the evening was the 
delightful speech by Rev. Henry A. Stimson, who, in most 
appropriate and elegant terms, showed how human beings 
were impelled to join brains with hands in the effort to do 
something, and that although this was an age of canned 
music, nevertheless, the true musician was forced to use 
his own hands and brain in the pursuit of his art. 

At the conclusion of the exercises proper, Director Gran- 
berry awarded the diplomas and certificates, after which 
there was a reception to the graduates and faculty. 


ranged for two 


proved 


violinist to cope 





Arthur Hackett at Freehold. 

Arthur Hackett was the soloist at the May Festival 
given at Freehold, N. J. He sang the “Hymn of Praise” 
and a group of songs, winning favorable praise from both 
press and public. 





Madame Valeri to Teach All Summer. 

Delia Valeri, the vocal teacher, is about to leave her 
present studio, 345 West Fifty-eighth street, New York, 
for her new one in the Rockingham, 1744-48 Broadway. 
She expects to be settled 
in the new place this 
week. During the sum- 
mer months Madame 
Valeri will be near 
enough to the city to de- 
vote three days a week 
to teaching. She had 
planned to spend the 
summer in her old home 
in Italy, but so many 
students wished to con- 
tinue their lessons that 
she abandoned altogether 
the European trip in 
order to go on with her 
work. This is the teacher 
who holds a personal en- 
dorsement of the great 


tenor, Alessandro 
Bonci. 
Madame Valeri will 


spend July and the first 
half of August at Belle 
Harbor, N. Y. For the 
latter half of August 
she is to be a guest at 


Mohonk. 


Mountain House, Lake 
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vewiette WAKEFIELD 
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ALDA 


Rew Dork College of Music 


128-130 EAST S8th STREET 
(Formerly ALEX. LAMBERT) 
Directors: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Private instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, "Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS 








New York 


Prima Donna Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera House 





0) 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON 
868 Carnegie Hall, New York 
St. Louls Office, 1129 Olive Street 
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OMAZPA 





All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction ir 
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free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., ete. 


Students received daily Catalog sent on application 


Arthur Wallerstein 
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Elizabeth 
Sherman 
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Burope by a tour of her own Country 
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OOO ee E 
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Guilmant Organ School Commencement. 


Institution of Higher Musical Learning Is to Be Endowed—Class of 1911 Gives — 





the First Free Scholarship. 















































Ale ‘ Guilmant died two months ago, the 

ts, faculty and director of the Guilmant Organ 
New York passed resolutions of sympathy, 

hed in the regular order of things, but 

was done, and this fact is now to be sent 

er the musical world. Since Guilmant passed 
Alumni Association of the Guilmant Organ 

ed that the school should become an endowed 

nd the class of 1911, which was graduated 

‘ priate ceremonies at the “Old First” Presbyterian 
Thursday evening of last week, has given the first 
holarship. Besides the laudable ambition to endow 
tion for the higher musical learning, the students 

the alumni and the many young men and 

who will in the future be admitted to the Guilmant 

L particularly interested to hear that William 
( usical director of the school and its zealous 
$S¢ the organ method which Guilmant 

w | friend and pupil. Mr. Carl possesses 

ne, which he no doubt regards as a pre 

m the master with whom he was so closely 

rtain periods covering a term of twenty 

During Guilmant’s life Mr. Carl traveled with 


ter th in this country and Europe. Ewery sum 


would bring the faithful pupil back to the 


Guilmant villa in France. Such intimacy resulted 


erica with an organist and organ teacher 


y 


th the greatest masters of the day in any 


e world. Mr. Carl absorbed the Guilmant 

g, not only as it was taught to him personally, but 
the venerable mentor teach it to many other 

( became the dear friend and confidant as 

ite pupil of the master, and nothing personal 

fe al of the slightest importance was withheld 
telligent and gifted American musician. Mr. 


gh mastery of the French language enabled 


to assimilate without undue effort all that Guilmant 
taught and all that his method represents. 

The tenth annual commencement of the Guilmant Organ 
School, held last week, called attention to the fact that the 
institution had rounded out just a dozen years. After the 
school opened, two years had to elapse before students 
The tests of musical scholar- 


him 


were ready for graduation 
ship have become more difficult; rather, one might state, 
more thorough: Most of the graduates become filled with 
the spirit which is revealed day in and day out by Mr. 
Carl and other members of the faculty, and thus most 
graduates accept their diplomas, but return to the school 
for a post-graduate course. This explains why many of 
the fifty-three members belonging to the Guilmant Organ 
School Alumni Association have passed the difficult exam- 
inations formulated by the American Guild of Organists. 
Seventy-six organists trained at the Guilmant Organ School 
are holding positions in the United States and Canada. 
Twenty-six are engaged as organists in the churches of 
York 


and master may take honest pride 


This is a record of which any school 
Such work cannot fail, 


Greater New 


as it becomes generally known, to appeal to wealthy men 
and women who are seeking to do lasting good with their 
money. The Guilmant Organ School is to be endowed- 
that is, it is to be perpetuated as a living memorial to the 
late Felix Alexandre Guilmant and his American disciple, 
William Crane Carl 

The program for the commencement concert last Thurs- 
day evening follows: 


Ariane..Alexandre Guilmant 


Post 


Processional—Marche de la Symphonie 
Graduate, ‘oo 

pteiesel . ..W. Stevenson Hoyte 
Henrietta Stanley Helmrich, 11. 


ooo ae 


Roy Kinney Falconer, 


Fantasia in C minor .. 


Andante and allegro (Sonata Appassionata) Adam Krygll 
Roy Leslie Holmes, ’11. 

Allegro from the second sonata ..................e/ Aléys Claussmann 
Cora Conn-Morehead, ‘11. 

fugue in D minor shh enya Johann Sebastian Bach 


Rowland William Claffey, ’11. 


Toccata and 


CEINED ; x nnd chs aeeress Josef Haydn 
(Solo soprano of the Old First). 

eAecde shan cane ane sabes Daniel Fleuret 
Wilken, ‘1. 


\ria—With Verdure Clad 
Margaret Harrison 
foccata from sonata in C minor 
Florence N. 


Largo e Maestoso 


) Symphony in D minor ..../ Alexandre Guilmant 


PG iescksnisses ‘ 
Gertrude H. Hale, ‘11. 

Allegro from the E minor sonata ......-.....ssseeeees Ludwig Boslet 
Maud A. Thompson, ‘11. 

Finale—Sonata im G mimor .........scccccescccccccsecccces Carl Piutti 
Clarence-Albert Tufts, ‘11. 

Presentation of the class for graduation. 

William C, Carl, Director of the Guilmant Organ School. 


Presentation of diplomas. 

Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, Chaplain of the Guilmant Organ School, 
Reading of the class resolutions. 

Class motto—En avant et en progressant. 

Class colors—White and blue. 

To attempt anything like detailed criticism of a com- 
mencement concert, is out of the question. To listen to 
nine organ numbers at one sitting played by nine different 
players and attempt to give each performer his and her 
due, is a task beyond the skill of the writer. It will there- 
fore not be tried. All that is necessary is to speak of the 
playing as a whole, which reflected all those points of 
which the musica! mind takes notice. Clean technic and 
firm attack distinguished the playing of each member ‘of 
the graduating class, and that of Mr. Falconer, of the class 
of 1909, who played the processional. Here and there, of 
course, individual stvle was marked, such as warmth and 
brilliancy. The numbers were enthusiastically received by 
the congregation of music lovers assembled in the fine old 
church. The aria from “The Creation” was beautifully 
sung by Margaret Harrison, with Mr. Carl playing a mas- 
terly organ accompaniment. 

Before presenting the diplomas the Rev. Dr. Duffield, 
pastor of the church and chaplain of the Guilmant Organ 
School, read the class resolutions, which are appended as 
follows: 


At a meeting of the Class of 1911, the following resolutions were 














GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, CLASS OF ’'11. 
Director William C. Carl seated in center of front row. 
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unanimously adopted and appointed to be read the evening of grad- 
uation: 

Resolved, That we hereby signify our deep sense of gratitude to 
our esteemed teacher and friend, William C. Carl, whose instruction 
has been our inspiration, whose kindness can never be forgotten, and 
whose professional interest in practical material helpfulness to our 
number has been unremitting. 

Resolved, That we give hearty expression to our appreciation and 
gratitude for the valuable theory instruction by Clement R. Gale 
and Warren R. Heddin, and the most instructive lectures on musi- 
cal form by Thomas Whitney Surrette. 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended to Dr. Howard Duffield 
for the valuable lectures on hymnology and for the kindly interest and 
encouragement he has always manifested toward this s:hool in 
many ways, and also to the friends who have become endeared to 
us during our period of studentship. 

Resolved, That in the death of Félix Alexandre Guilmant, the 
president of the school, the world lost one of its greatest organists 
and organ composers, a great and good man, whose loss will be 
sincerely mourned by all true musicians. His active interest and 
valuable advice in the progress and advancement of the Guilmant 
Organ School was ever evident and we shall always value the 
influence exerted over us. 

Be It Resolved, That we voice the hope that throug’ the publi 
spirit of some zealous musical benefactor, the Guilmant Organ 
School may soon be an endowed institution, so that it may per 
petuate the name and methods of its sponsor and continue to te 
recognized as the foremost of its kind that (1) successfully special 
izes the organ and organ playing and (2) produces practical church 
organists. 

Be It Further Resolved, That to the Class of 1912 we extend 
cordial greetings and our hope that their further school experi 
ences may be as enjoyable and as profitable as our own. 

And Finally, In bidding a reluctant farewell to our association 
as a class, we desire to place on record our hope for a renewal 
in some measure at least, as often as occasion may serve, of the 
friendships which have marked so delightfully this valuable pre 


aratory period of our chosen profession. 


After the concert the members of the graduating class, 
with the faculty and undergraduates, marched to the chan- 
cel below the pulpit, where Mr. Carl formally presented the 
graduates of the class of 1911. Dr. Duffield made an ad 
dress and then presented the much coveted diplomas. Then 
followed an informal reception in the chapel, which the 
graduates held for their families and friends. During the 
festivities the following class song (words and music by 
Roy Leslie Holmes) was sung: 

Our organ work is ended, 
Vacation time is here. 
The trios are discarded 
Until another year. 
Our theory books have vanished; 
But we will never fail 
Till we again are greeted 
3y our wise Professor Gale. 
In Mr. Hedden’s classes, 
What trouble we did have; 
The double sharps were many 
And tonality we seldom had. 
With melodies to harmonize 
We never lost a day, 
For our hands were always 
Going in the same old way 
The days, the dear old school days, 
The days we love so well, 
With teachers kind and faithful 
We work to do their will; 
With Professor Carl as leader 
We never broke a rule, 
And ever in our minds will 
3e the Guilmant Organ School. 

The annual meeting of the Guilmant Organ Alumni As- 
sociation was held last Friday afternoon. The alumni 
banquet took place Friday evening at the Cafe de L’Opera 
on Broadway, and later the members attended the per 
formance of “Pinafore” at the Casino. 

Mr. Carl will sail for Europe June 24, and spend his 
holiday abroad. He will visit relatives of the late Mr 
Guilmant in France. 

The new'term of the Guilmant Organ School will begin 
October ro. 





Leon Kramer’s Son Appointed Choirmaster. 

Rudolph Kramer, son of Leon M. Kramer, director of 
the Manhattan College of Music and conductor of the 
Halevy Singing Society, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed choirmaster at the Temple B’nai Jeshurun, Mad- 
son avenue ayd Sixty-fifth street, New York. The ap- 
pointee is only eighteen years old, but, needless to state, 
his musical education has been very thorough. A pupil 
of his father in piano, voice and harmony, he is also 
studying violin with M. H. Eisenberg. Rudolph Kramer 
has appeared as soloist several times at the Temple where 
he is now to lead the choristers. 

The Halevy Singing Society gives a concert tonight 

(June 7) at Cooper Union. “Columbus,” a cantata for 
baritone solo and male chorus, will be presented. The 
soloist engaged for the work is Ruben Kinder, a pupil of 
Mr. Kramer, 
_ Besides his work at the college, and with the Halevy 
Singing Society of New York, Mr. Kramer is also con- 
ductor of the Jewish Cantors’ Association of America, 
and of the Halevy Singing Society of Newark, N. J. 





The benefit performance this year of the Cologne Opera 








House employees will be a production of “Don Juan.” 








POSITIVE AND OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Can now be made of the First and Only Visit to America, in April, 1912, of 


ARTHUR NIKISCH 


The Foremost Symphony Orchestra Director 
CONDUCTING 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


THE FOREMOST SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF EUROPE 
Members of the “Royal Society of Musicians,” Founded by Handel in 1738 





This achievement has been accomplished only by long and energetic effort of the most persistent kind, 
requiring several years of waiting and many trips to Europe and the good offices of a mutual friend. 

The music lovers of America, it is believed, will hail this announcement with delight, because it is, with- 
out doubt, the most important made in years. 

Owing to the brief period the orchestra can be away from London and the short time Mr. Nikisch 
can be released from his numerous European engagements (only five weeks in all including the time con- 
sumed by the ocean voyages) not more than sixteen of the largest and most important cities here can be 
visited, but in order to bring this great educational factor within the reach of all progressive musicians, 
teachers and students in particular, special arrangements will be made to assure sittings at the various con- 
certs for visitors from other cities, conservatories, colleges and clubs. 
_ It is the intention to give the opening concert in New York, the last in Boston and possibly two in 
Canada, and the company will travel as far West as Chicago or beyond. The concerts west of Chicago 
are to be arranged in conjunction with Messrs. Hawkins and Shaw of Denver, although the orchestra may 
not actually travel that far. Mr. Nikisch and the Orchestra will travel in a special Pullman train De Luxe 
of eight cars personally conducted by Mr. E. K. Bixby of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
_ The orchestra is presented in America under the special patronage of Mr. Warren R. Fales, well known 
in the East as the conductor of the American Band and Orchestra of Providence, R. L, and the entire en 
terprise is under the exclusive management of Mr. Howard Pew. 

Letters of advice and suggestions as to how this great event can be made of the most value to the 
musical interests of America, and inquiries for full information, may be addressed to 


HOWARD PEW, Manager 


Cable Address: PEWATORE, New York 121 West 42d Street, New York 
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Wuy are lyrics in comic opera so seldom lyrical? 


spatannnsipipeitisientatie 


MANY communities are getting ready to discover 
Franz Liszt next fall on the occasion of the 1ooth 
anniversary of his birth. 





EF 

Tuere are 780,000 automobiles now in use 
throughout the United States, and 10,000,000 
No estimate has —_ made on pianos. 


THe Prague C pnservdtory of Music has just cele- 
brated its centennial. There was much official co- 
operation and the city authorities made it a festival 


horses. 








occasion. 
icine 
ViENNA did not like “Pelleas et Melisande”. As 
it rejected “Louise” the inference is obvious 
that the Austrian capital does not appear to be 
enamored of modern French operatic music. 


SL 
WiHeLm Ktatre, the Berlin music critic, says 
that German singers should learn to sing in Eng- 
lish as it is an ideal language in which to vocalize. 
Herr Klatte had best be careful or yawning prison 
gates will swallow him up for lésé Wagner. 
VisitInG these offices last week, a Boston man 
said that his chief two pleasures in life were to at- 
tend Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts and base- 
ball games. Strange as it may appear, we under- 
stand that man fully. 
—# 
BRECHER now is conductor of the Co- 
logne and Hamburg Operas, devoting a part of the 
week to each city and thus alternating. He was to 
have conducted the “Rosenkavalier” performances 
1 America, but could not arrange it because of these 
permanent engagements. 





also, 





GUSTAV 





ene 

Private cable advices tell of the cold manner in 
which Puccini's ‘Girl of the Golden West” was re- 
ceived by the London public, despite the efforts of 
interested persons to secure the semblance of out- 
ward sticeess: One well known critic asked a col- 
league: “Where’s the music?” 


arenes 


AccorpING tothe cablegram published on another 
page of this issue, Madame Nordica scored a tre- 
mendous triumph last week at the Berlin Royal Op- 
era as Isolde, and,most deservedly so, for in vocal 
art; tonal plenitude, histrionic insight, temperamen- 
tal delivery, and authoritative presentation of text 
no greater Wagner singer than Lillian Nordica ever 





has trod the boards. 
—_¢ 
current revival at the C 





“PINAFORE’S” Casino is a 


potent illustration of the extremely low level to 
which musical comedy has sunk England and 


Sir William 


sole surviving 


America during the past two decades. 

Gilbert’s recent death removes the 
librettist who was a real poet as well as a playwright 
and whose words made and rhythm even 
without the help of the composer who set them in 
tone, 


music 


ee 

Joun Towers is in trouble again. Some Corker— 
that is to say, a man in Cork, Ireland—misquoted 
from the “Dictionary of Operas” and published his 
misquotations in the Cork Constitution. Thereupon 
we are told that the London Daily Telegraph copied 
the Irish newspaper instead of the “Dictionary of 
Operas.” Naturally, the honest soul of John Tow- 
ers was cast down within him when he saw his name 
linked with false statements. Out of five numbers 
given in the Cork Constitution €our were wrong. 
Surely the music critic has been dabbling in politics 
and drawing the cork too much of late. He bids 
fair to undermine his Constitution with bad dates! 
John Towers must get his revenge by bitterly op- 
posing Home Rule. Our advice is that every one 
should arm himself with that same “Dictionary” 
and refer to it every time any one mentions opera 
in the newspapers. It will reveal to him how little 
the world in general knows of the operas of the 


world. We were amazed at our own ignorance in 
€ 











those matters when we turned the 1,046 pages of 
that bewildering accumulation of dates and details 
about 28,015 operas. 

STRSEAE RAEI 

CHRISTIAN SINDING, at present in Berlin, is at 
work upon an opera, which is to have the title “The 
Holy Mountain.” The libretto was written by Dora 
Duncker and deals with the fate of a youth who had 
been brought up at Athos, where he has been care- 
fully guarded from coming into contact with wo- 
man. When he finally does come in contact with 
the sex he does not know what to make of it all. A 
priest instructs him as to the great scheme of nature. 
Sinding eschews national coloring, just as he always 
avoided the northern element in his music. The 
premiére of the opera will occur in Germany. 

a waneone 
MUSIC FESTIVAL IDEA GROWING. 

A Western educator has written to THe Must- 
cAL Courter for information on the growth of the 
music festival idea in this country. He wants to 
know what value music festivals are to the com- 
munities where they are held. It would be a good 
thing if this reader could communicate directly with 
some of the leading members of the Worcester 
(Mass.) County Music Festival Association. 
Worcester is a banner music festival city. Last 
autumn the fifty-third annual festival was given 
there, with no indication that the good work ever 
will cease. Surely Worcester must be benefiting 
or it would have stopped its festivals long ago. 

Cincinnati is another music festival city. The 
populous Ohio metropolis, however, contents itself 
hy giving a music festival but once in two years, 
usually in the first week of May. From that source 
also information may be gleaned which will en- 
lighten all who seek to know the facts as they are. 

Our personal observation causes us to see only 
good in the music festival idea. Music festivals 
stimulate musical endeavor in all directions and in- 
cidentally help trade. We have seen this exempli- 
fied in Paterson, N. J., where another great music 
festival was held recently. Paterson was former- 
ly nothing more than a thriving manufacturing 
town; artistically it was dead, or nearly dead, until 
one man, C. Mortimer Wiske, a musical director, 
began in a small way to give oratorios and cantatas. 
This finally led to bigger things, as may be seen 
from the past three or four years of musical growth 
in that city. The festivals in Paterson are given 
on a Colossal scale. 

Music festivals usually produce a good choral 
or oratorio society, and skilful musical leaders. The 
choral society studies for a greater part of the year 
most of the music which is to be presented at the 
next music festival. Then, too, in most communi- 
ties, these choral societies advance the cause of 
democracy, for, as a rule, the members represent 
many of the reputable trades and_ professions. 
Often one finds a doctor singing next to a carpenter, 
and an intelligent factory girl studying the same 
score as the young woman who ordinarily occupies 
a higher position in the social world. Choral so- 
cieties in New England are particularly strong in 
leveling the social status of their members. 

In most cities where music festivals are held, one 
will find the foremost merchants of the town among 
the most generous supporters. 

Ten or twelve years ago there were not more 
than a score of towns in the country where music 
festivals were given. Today the number of festival 
cities is three times greater. At the beginning of 
this year it was stated that more than sixty cities 
and towns were to hold music festivals between the 
months of April and November. As other cities 
enter the festival ranks they must be careful in fix- 
ing the dates. At present too many music festiva's 
are held in May. This duplication of festivals in 
that month often prevents the directors from se- 
curing the artists they wish. September and Octo- 
ber, even November, are good festival months for 
towns remote from the larger cities, 
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Paris, May 26, 1911. 


Leading all other events during the past week 
was the production of Gabriel D’Annunzio’s and 
Claude Debussy’s “Martyrdom of San Sebastian” 
at the Chatelet, under the vigorous management of 
Astruc, whose restless energy is responsible for 
many of the distinguished novelties of the Paris 
stage in recent years. It is the story of one of the 
persecutions of the fourth century under the master 
mind of Diocletian, whose motives were of the Ro- 
man intellectual calibre and not merely the brute 
force of the fanatic. The play is announced as of 
the “Mystery” order and it follows its project into 
the very construction of its verse and meter, retain- 
ing the medieval “mystery play” character in all the 
more distinct characteristics. Symbolism abounds 
in action, in text, in dramatic relation and in the 
groupings. But the absence of the lyric quality 
renders it morose, oppressive and at times dull and 
featureless. One long passage of elocution follows 
upon the other until the patience of even interested 
listeners is sorely taxed, and it becomes apparent 
that D’Annunzio, be he dramatist or not, gives no 
evidence of this in the play. 

The motive aims at proving that martyrdom is 
the demand for death, not its acceptance; it is the 
insistence upon death, the absolute exaction and 
mandamus, commanding that death be inflicted, that 
makes the sublimity of martyrdom. This is the 
foundation of the D’Annunzio “Martyrdom” and 
the figure of San Sebastian, after banishing his 
knightly outfit follows the preraphaelite Perugino, 
Lippi and Mantegna outlines; at least so it is said 
to be by those competent to decide, for I did not 
remain to the end of the play. 

Of chief interest to our readers would be the 
music of Debussy, and what I heard of it recalls the 
same tone mood that Debussy has now made fa- 
mous through his application of the pentatonic 
scale. The music was identified with the play, 
where the condition permitted ; the incident was as 
gloomily and lugubriously transmuted, and when a 
glimmer of a passion was revealed, there came a 
touch of vibrant harmony only to disappear before 
it could be fully absorbed. This music of Debussy 
stands out as a new formula as much today as ever 
and it is definitely accepted by so many that its 
problem requires more than a passing thought; it 
needs study and an enforced application, for to most 
of us it does not come spontaneously. 

Whatever may be the fate of “San Sebastian” 
aside of the. fate of the original, credit must be 
given to Astruc for his enterprise in placing it be- 
fore the public. 

RRR 

Paderewski is to participate in the Swiss Annual 
Music Festival to be held at Vevey. Parts of his 
Symphony will be performed. 

RRe 

Edmond Michotte, first assistant director of the 
Brussels Conservatory of Music, is one of the few 
surviving friends of Rossini. He has just pre- 
sented the conservatory with a collection of letters, 
Partiturs, pictures and caricatures of Rossini, the 
existence of which were not known. The collection 


goes to the “Salle des Commissions” in separate 
cabinets, and there will be seen sketches of the 
“Barber” of “William Tell,” which do not accord 
with the subsequently applied score. There are 
also complete explanations of these texts, together 
with much of musical value in the works of Rossini. 
RRR 
When the late Gustav Mahler retired from his 
post as director of the Imperial Opera Vienna, some 
years ago, his desk was cleared of all his personal 
effects, letters, etc., and one of his attendants called 
attention to a lot of decorations in one of the 
drawers. Mahler declined to take them, saying, 
“Oh, I'll leave them here for my successor.” 
RR 
The important announcement has just been issued 
that the Austrian Society of Authors, Composers 
and Music Publishers has notified its allied German 
Society that it will, beginning January 1, 1912, as- 
sume independent control of its own works in the 
German Empire, with its own office in Berlin, and 
branch offices in all German cities of importance. 
This means that the business of the Vienna oper- 
ette school has assumed such dimensions in Ger- 
many that the Austrian society can afford to col- 
lect its royalties at its own expense. The contrary 
state of affairs does not exist in Austria as applied 
to German compositions. If it did, such dissolution 
would not be forthcoming. 
RnRer 
Mahler was buried on May 22 at Grinzing, Aus- 
tria, during a rainstorm, and, in accordance with 
his wishes, in complete silence, without one utter- 
ance and without a note of music. The whole 
Viennese music world was present, but not a word 
was said. 
RRR 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of the Metropoli 
tan Opera Company, is in Paris, and will leave for 
England in June and for New York in July. 
nner 


Good Advertising. 

The sense of publicity is by no means limited to 
the United States and those who have made special 
studies on this living subject over on this side have, 
long since, concluded that the actual advantage rests 
here because of the more subtle and insidious char- 
acter of the advertising. The Paris press is alto- 
gether an advertising medium of tremendous power 
and influence all over Europe; in fact all over the 
globe, but the advertising is not done in the blunt 
or rather in the candid manner with which we han- 
dle it. The paid criticism, which abounds here, is 
really remarkable advertising, and the fact that the 
artist can write, pay for and insert his own criticism 
of his own performance does not destroy its value 
as an advertisement. It proves that he or she exists, 
they, he or she has played or sung here and that 
the operation or manifestation had sufficient value 
to pay for it. And it has value and the proof of it 
is that artists are constantly making use of the 
media here, paying for it. 

The latest I have seen, is in the form of direct 
press agent advertising, and represents the English 


plan of seeking for results through publicity. It 
proceeds as follows: 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA, Lro. 
Directors: 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart. (Chairman). 
The Earl Howe, G.C.V.O. The Ear! of Lendesborough, 


Lt.-Col. Arthur Collins, C.B., M.V.O K.C.V.O. 
H. Egan Hill, Esq. 
Sir Henry J. Wood. 
Secretary, F. Pope. 
Manager: Offices: 


Robert Newman 320 Regent Street, W. 
With Mr. Robert Newman's Compliments. 
Sir Henry J. Woop 
Declines to Leave London for New York. 

Sir Henry J. Wood has received such numerous 
enquiries respecting his recent invitation to con- 
duct the famous Philharmonic Orchestra, of New 
York, that he now wishes to make public the fact 
that he has definitely decided not to leave Eng- 
land. The New York appointment is undoubt- 
edly one of the plums—from the pecuniary point 
of view probably the biggest plum—of his particu- 
lar branch of the musical profession; but, while 
the country of his birth appreciates his services, 
Sir Henry is not to be attracted by an engagement 
across the Atlantic. His own Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, which he has now made such a wonder- 
fully pliable and highly disciplined medium of 
interpretation; his festival engagements at Shef- 
field, Norwich, Birmingham and Westmoreland; 
his symphony concerts, and—perhaps even more 
emphatically—his promenade concerts—are all ties 
which bind him closely to his own land. Sir Henry 
hopes that his determination to remain at his 
present post may be taken as a token of his deep 
gratitude to his numerous friends and supporters 
in this country. Flattering to English music as 
the American proposal has been, the news that 
we shall retain the services of our most popular 
conductor will no daubt be received with general 
satisfaction. 

During the forthcoming season Sir Henry’s pro- 
vincial engagements include the Norwich festival, 
the Westmorland festival, the gentlemen’s concerts, 
Manchester, and some of the concerts of the Halle 
Orchestra, Manchester, and the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

Sir Henry J. Wood was one of the many Euro- 
pean conductors whose name was on the New York 
Philharmonic Society’s list as a possible successor 
to Mahler. Weingartner at one time headed the 
list of possibilities. Then came a number of Ger- 
mans. Safonoff was desirous to return. Even the 
name of Messager was whispered in New York as 
a feasibility, especially considering that he leads the 
orchestral concerts at the conservatory here. No 
less than a dozen conductors were supposed to be 
qualified for the position:and were considered, one 
wav or the other. Of all these Sir Henry J. Wood 
secures the prize advertising as a result of this 
search for a conductor and he secures it because he 
is backed by an enterprising press agent. The 
above manifold notice is evidence of the progres- 
sive spirit that is enthroned in the art circles of 
England and it means that we are not exceptional 
in that direction. 


All Here. 


One day this week Gatti-Casazza, Dippel, Rus- 
sell and Henry W. Savage were in this city all el- 
bowing one another and doing active business with- 
in a radius of three city blocks. This would be 
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possible only in two other operatic cities—New 
York and Milan, 


Guarantees. 


It happened that IT learned within the past week 
of three separate American concert propositions 
made by American managers to European artists, 
and of these three one was a definite, fixed sum, 
the other two were not guarantees before offers on 
the commission basis, the artists taking their own 
The definite offer was made to an artist who 
can fill concert halls by merely announcing his pres- 


risk, 


ence on a given occasion; the two others could not 
draw $100 each at any box office on a mere an- 
What would be 
apt to attract the public to those artists who are 
not sufficiently known to draw at the box office? 
The work of the American manager, in connection 
with advertising, all kinds of publicity, office work, 


nouncement of their appearance. 


traveling and general exploitation. The manager 
does all and brings to the artist the public which 
otherwise would not go, because it would not know. 
The artist gets to America, makes a success through 
the incessant and professional services of the man- 
The artist draws about $10,000 during the 
The 


second season, when the artist will draw $20,000, 


ager 


first season of which the manager gets $1,000. 


he goes to some other manager or brings a secre- 
tary of his own to America to do his own manag- 
ing. Who wants to be an American manager? 
Managers ought never to intioduce to America 
any artists unless they have opt‘on for many sub- 
sequent seasons after the first. Next; these options 
should not be open as to prices and terms; both of 
these factors should be clearly made part of the 
option. Next; no American manager should so 
losely identify himself with any one artist in any 
me specialty as to paralyze his efforts for another 
artist in the same specialty. Next; no American 
manager should make any special efforts to secure 
any special artist; that is fatal for it finally means 
a guarantee. Those European artists who are not 
inclined to visit America without having a guaran- 
are very well satisfied over here and are pretty 
well occupied ; they are becoming more independent 


tee 
of America every day. As soon as it becomes ap- 
parent that they do not understand the tremendous 
value to them in Europe of an American success- 
ful tournée there is no reason to waste any time 
with them in any endeavor to convince them against 
The time is fast approaching 
America 


their own conviction. 


when European artists who see what 
means to them here in Europe will pay a bonus to 
get an opportunity to appear in America. The with- 
drawal of the guarantee will be followed by that 


method. 


Wants Rehearsal. 


The whole story of good music is centered in re 
hearsing and without it there can never be ensemble 


j 


and without ensemble it cannot be satisfactory 
1K The 


usic, of song and instrumental recital always de- 


snecess of orchestras, of chamber 


pends nine-tenths upon rehearsing. About a year 
da half ago M. Parés, also known in the United 
States, retired after eighteen years of work, as 
director of the celebrated band of the Garde Re- 
publicaine, as a protest against the constant em- 
ployment of the band without enabling it to re- 
hearse. He states in the Temps that the efficiency 
of the band has fallen because it had no time for 


rehearsing. 


Formerly this band was employed only 
for official service and in those days it was under 
constant rehearsals making it one of the chief mili- 
tary bands of Europe; now it is constantly engaged 
for a variety of functions and there is no time left 

r private engagements which the members of the 


and depended upon to make more than a scant liv- 


no as 
ya 


the leading soloists receive only forty dollars 


a month and the other members from twenty-five 
dollars to thirty dollars a month, 


3andmaster Bal- 





lay, of the Seventy-second Infantry stationed at 
Amiens, has become the successor of M. Parés. 
The occupation of military musician or member 
of the military band in all parts of the world is not 
only underpaid but outrageously discarded as a 
function in our civilization. These men, getting one 
dollar a day and board, is merely one of the in- 
stances of what music is considered as part of the 
military or naval outfit. Naturally they must seek 
outside engagements during time of peace in order 
to earn a living, but it is resultingly sure that no 
competent musician playing a wind instrument can 
afford to identify himself with a musical organiza- 
tion that pays its individual members such beggarly 
It is the same with our American Govern- 
ment bands. No musicians of quality can be mem- 
bers unless some outside engagements are guaran- 
teed to them and then they interfere with the en- 
The whole sub- 


salary. 


gagements of the local musicians. 
ject requires complete readjustment. 
RRR 

Madame Gadski is ill and has gone to Bad Tep- 
litz, Austria, for the cure. It is said to be a spinal 
disorder. Everyone hopes for a speedy recovery. 

[See later news on another page of this issue. ] 

eRe 

Madame Melba attempted to make an address at 
the Guildhall School of Music on Singing but after 
a few words excused herself on the plea that she 
was not in the habit of speaking in public. After 
all there is a vast difference between a song and an 
address in their relations to the public demonstra- 
tion. 

In Justice to Destinn. 

The Daily Mail of May 25 publishes a disclaimer 
which, in justice to Madame Destinn, should be dis- 
seminated : 

\ paragraph appeared under the above heading 
in our issue of April 28 in which it was reported 
that Mlle. Destinn, the Bohemian prima 
donna of the Kaiser's Royal Opera, and who is 
now appearing at Covent Garden, had just tri- 
umphed by a remarkable decision of the Austrian 


great 


Supreme Court, according to which a person who 
signs a promissory note in a stage name is not 
responsible for its payment. 

Mile attention to this 
paragraph, and requested us to give publicity to 
the correct version of the facts which led to the 


Destinn has drawn our 


Vienna lawsuit, which are as follows: 

Some years ago Mlle. Destinn gave to a relative 
some acceptances in blank, All these acceptances 
were taken up by Mlle. Destinn at considerable 
expense, excepting one which was supposed to 
have disappeared, but which, apparently, «ultimately 
found its way into the hands of the plaintiff in 
the action. Proceedings were commenced on this 
bill during Mlle. Destinn’s absence in America, 
and were defended by the relative to whom it had 
originally been given, and who was successful in 
the action, on the technical ground that the bill 
was signed in Mlle. Destinn’s stage name. Mlle. 
Destinn, who was, of course, only the nominal 
defendant in the action, had no concern whatever 
in the matter and no knowledge of or dealing 
with the plaintiff. 

We have great pleasure in giving prominence 
to these facts, and we need only add that we sin- 
cerely regret any annoyance to which Mlle. Des- 
tinn may have been put by the publication of the 
above report. 


Nikisch to America. 

Of all artistic events affecting America it will be 
admitted that the tour of the London Symphony 
Orchestra. under the direction of Arthur Nikisch, 
As 
understood. Nikisch and his London orchestra are 
to appear in the United States in some twenty-five 
or thirty leading cities and give symphony concerts 
of the Nikisch character embodying the great class- 
ics and some of the modern orchestral works. No 
conductor in Europe ranks at present with Nikisch. 
His Gewandhaus concerts at Leipsic, his Philhar- 
monic concerts in Berlin, his London Symphony 
concerts, his concerts at St. Petersburg all represent 
le dernier mot in symphonic music and are attended 


which is to take place next spring, is supreme. 


by the musical select type of each community. A 
Nikisch symphony concert is the event of all events. 
Mr. Nikisch has not been in America for a dozen 
years or thereabout and during this period he has 
reached the culmination of orchestral direction and 
all directions. There are those who formerly were 
his ardent musical clients and constant attendants 
at his concerts and there are the new generation 
which holds his renown in veneration but has not 
heard him and is anxious to be able to learn what 
a Nikisch symphony concert is. These musical 
masses will turn out everywhere to hear the Nik- 
isch London Symphony concerts and they will then 
be able to say that they finally did hear a symphony. 
There is no musical event of the present day that 
equals in its artistic dimensions such a concert, as 
the people of America will discover next spring ex- 
cept those who, when over here, make it a duty to 
themselves to go to a Nikisch Symphony concert. 


Kreisler—Bauer. 


The concert of Fritz Kreisler and Harold Bauer 
announced for tonight is completely sold out and 
there is not a ticket to be had. The program con- 
sists of three sonatas (piano and violin, of course) 
one each by Mozart, Schumann and César Franck 
and the C major fantaisie of Schubert. These two 
artists have cultivated such a clientele in Paris that 
their announcement of a concert is equivalent to the 
sale of the house. Harold Bauer will play in Amer- 
ica during the next season; Mr. Kreisler’s next tour 
to America is not vet known, but that he must soon 
be with us seems apparent, considering violin vir- 
tuoso conditions, 


The Opera. 


Nearly all operatic engagements for the coming 
American season have been closed, the formal sign- 
ing and ratification of the contracts remaining as 
the final act. Charges having been made that the 
German Buhnen (operatic stage) Association was 
boycotting singers who were signing for America, 
Baron Hilsen, the head of the association, is out 
with a card stating that the only artists against 
whom the association proceeds are those who ac- 
tually break their contracts with an opera house; 
only those who discard the arrangements made per 
contract are put on the black list, but otherwise 
there are no proceedings contemplated against any 
artist who desires to make an American contract 
provided, naturally, the regular proceedings are fol- 
lowed. 

The Weingartner engagement for Boston Opera 
is for two weeks only. Some of the other special 
eligagements of singers are for a few performances 
only and are meant as complimentary, representing, 
in some instances, favors to society people, friends 
of the singers, who are opera supporters and whose 
insistent demands had, sooner or later, to be met. 
These will interfere somewhat with the repertory, 
but, as a whole, the scheme for next year all around 
is closed. 

It has furthermore been decided that the Metro- 
politan Opera Company will make no more tours 
except the Philadelphia dates and Atlanta. The 
Western tour this year made a loss of $30,000, and 
this finally put an end to these annual operatic pil- 
grimages. Atlanta’s guarantee means a-slight profit 
by going there and returning directly. 

Furthermore, information from Caruso, person- 
ally, is to the effect that he is in good condition 
and that his vocal tests are satisfactory, and that a 
rest, which he will now take, will finally bring him 
back to his old standard. Let us all hope so. De 
Segurola will sing in Berlin a number of times and 
then prepare for next season’s work. Scotti is in 
Milan. Most of the other members are at Covent 
Garden, and Hammerstein has not yet announced 
his engagements outside of Mme. D’Alvarez and 
Harold, the tenor. Mme. De Cisneros is in Paris. 

BLU MENBERG. 
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“It is well that one-half the world does not know 
how badly the other half plays the piano,” epigrams 
a Chicago pedagogue of keyboard art. His pupils 
seem to catch from him the happy aphoristic faculty, 
for one of them said recently of a study by Chopin: 
“When I open the music all those hundreds of black 
notes seem to look at me like enemies.” 

eRe 

Eighty American piano manufacturers are hold- 
ing an exhibition this week at the Chicago Coliseum, 
each one anxious to help his competitors and learn 
Phe Chi- 
cago Tribune celebrates the event by printing an 
excellent article by Glenn Dillard Gunn, called “De- 
velopment of Pianoforte Into ‘King of Instru- 
Mr. Gunn berates those commercial man- 


wherein their instruments excel his own. 


ments.” ” 
ufacturers who merely make the piano but are not 
interested in its origin or history, and tells that one 
said: “An interesting example of evolution in the 
piano business is illustrated by the firm which be- 
gan by manufacturing sewing-machines, branched 
out into cottage organs, and finally graduated with 
all honors into the more profitable field of the man- 
ufacture of pianos.” 
RR 

One Chicago piano magnate relates a story of a 
salesman he had in the early days, who was ap- 
proached by an irate female and called all the names 
in a lady’s repertory. “What is the matter?” asked 
the vendor mildly when the woman’s breath 
and names were exhausted. “The matter?” she 
screamed, “what’s the matter? I'll show you 
what’s the matter. I bought a piano here a week 
ago and now the pesky thing is falling into a thou- 
sand pieces.” ‘Great heavens, ma’am,” gasped the 
man who had sold her the instrument, “you must 
have played on it.” 

Ree 

It is Chicago, too, where the famous “water-box”’ 
piano was exploited—the water-box being a pan 
filled with water and placed underneath the piano, 
as the firm’s young men explained, “to produce that 


liquid tone.” 
Ree 


The foregoing is the only piano trade news I 
was able to gather on my short jaunt to Chicago last 
week. (“Bill” Geppert, of THe Mustcat Courier 
EXTRA, please don’t notice.) 

nR se 

And, oh yes, A. M. Wright, of the Mason & 
Hamlin Co., travels to Chicago on the Twentieth 
Century Limited train, drinks Budweiser beer in 
bottles, smokes cigars in preference to cigarettes, 
talks of Gabrilowitsch between puffs, and says that 
he never will forget the testimonial an Italian singer 
once gave X’s piano house. It read: “X, he make 


good piano, too.” 
ene 


Most of the Chicago piano houses are in a 
thoroughfare called Wabash Avenue. Two or three 
Sample instruments, polished neatly, usually are 
displayed in the large windows of the warerooms. 
Placards attached to some of the pianos tell their 
prices and the figures are large and well pointed so 
that they do not strain the eye. Salesmen wearing 


VARIATIONS 


creased trousers and self-made neckties sell the 
pianos whenever they can and escort the customers 
from the door and to the door, remaining polite 
whether a sale is made or not. In winter the rooms 
are kept at a pleasant temperature and at all seasons 
catalogues can be had free upon application. In- 
stallment customers as well as cash purchasers are 
allowed to sit down both before and after the sale. 
It was a very warm day when the editor of “Varia- 
tions” undertook his epoch-making news tour 
through the Chicago piano houses, but he received 
an exceedingly frigid reception, owing to the fact 
that the wealthy malefactors of Wabash Avenue 
feared his perspicacious quill which even now and 
in this very paragraph is laying bare their care- 
fully guarded trade secrets and revealing them to 
the people of our piano purchasing republic. 
Rene 

Far be it from you, gentle reader, to imagine that 
all the Chicago piano firms are in Wabash Avenue 
because they have to watch one another. The real 
reason is simply to make the business of buying as 
convenient as possible for the customers. Conver- 
sations like this are overheard daily in the Wabash 
Avenue piano shops: 

“I would like a baby grand piano.” 

“We have only uprights, madam, and of course 
I understand that if you prefer a grand you would 
not like our make, which gives out considerably less 
tone. If you don’t mind stepping two doors South, 
to Z and Z’s, you will find just what you are looking 
for.” 

“Thank you, but perhaps I had better look over 
your brand while I am here. Sometimes a soft, 
sweet tone is far preferable to——” 

“A soit, sweet tone? Aha! I know the make 
It is Y and Y’s, just across the street. 
Only a moment from here. 


for you, 
Our tone is rather 
harsh owing to a defect in our resonance board* 
which we are trying hard to overcome.” 

“But your pianos have such a lovely color; that 
one over there——” 
The veneer* is of 
V. & V. are mas- 


ters in that very department of piano-building. The 


“All on the surface, madam. 
poor quality and does not last. 


longer you have a V. & V., the glossier it gets. 
You'll find V. 


ours, just one door to the -right. 


& V.’s handsome place adjoining 
Good morning, 


madam.” 
eRe 


President Taft was in Chicago on Saturday, and 
drove through the streets, saluting the populace. 
When he crossed Wabash Avenue, he refused to 
raise his hat, fearing mayhap that each individual 
firm might regard the action as a testimonial to its 
product. Leaning toward his aide, Major Archibald 
Butt, the President whispered: “I am not keyed up 
to this situation.” The Major paled perceptibly. 

nRre 

‘Bad music is like bad liquor,’ says George 
Bernard Shaw, who evidently has experienced both, 
even though he calls himself a total abstainer—from 
liquor. Dear G. B. S., there is no such thing as 
bad music. “Music .may be crudely composed, or 


Bill” Geppert please notice. 


badly constructed, or banal in melody and harmony, 
but it never is bad. Not even the insinuating “hoo- 
chee koochee” tune which generally does service 
for the anathematized danse du ventre rightly can 
be called bad or immoral. If from the beginning 
we had been told that the “hoochee koochee” is an 
©riental funeral dirge chanted by a mother who 
has lost her babe, our noblest emotions would be 
stirred deeply by the same strain and musical lec- 
turers would include it in their examples as a 
striking specimen of “program” realism in the 
music of the East. The only really bad music we 
know is good music badly performed and _ that 
drives us to drink, any kind of drink, even bad. 
RRe 

An intensely absorbing pamphlet—and one which 
should engage the attention of all reproductive mu- 
sicians who like to study the deeper causes and ef- 
fects of imagination, artistic and otherwise—is Dr. 
|. Victor Haberman’s “Hypnosis, its Psychological 
Interpretation and its Practical Use in the Diagno 
sis and Treatment of Disease.” Those chapters 
which tell of the methods of bringing out hypnoti 
cally the potential energies in those persons where 
they seem to be lacking under normal conditions 
are the ones to which my recommendation refers. 
Dr. Haberman is no mere theorist, for he has stud- 
ied under all the great European psychologists, and 
his practical knowledge needs no better proof than 
the fact that he is instructor in neurology and ap- 
plied therapeutics at Columbia University. The 
things accomplished by Dr. Haberman with patients 
in hypnotic sleep are remarkable, and I confidently 
expect to see him have an act or so from an opera 
sung some day by a cast of hypnotic persons who 
when awake have neither singing voices, sense of 
rhythm, or musical perception of any kind whatso- 
ever. The doctor is very musical, and if he could 
be induced to specialize along the lines of tonal re- 
search might make discoveries which have eluded 
other great scientists who understood the externals 
but not the artistic phenomena of music. What is 
the explanation of absolute pitch, for instance, and 
why are certain persons born with it? 

nRre 

Quite the highest recorded price ever paid for 
a music lesson was 1,750 guineas. That is what 
Christie received in London the other day for 
Roubillac’s Chelsea china group called “The Music 
Lesson.” 

Rene 
Wasuineton, D. C., May 31, 1011. 
To The Musical Courier: 

I am enclosing a clipping from your May 24 edition, re- 
lating to negroes “playing on black keys only,” ard simply 
want to cal] your attention to the fact that there are a 
large number of negro readers of your journal, and the 
satire in the enclosed article is as objectionable to them 
as it would be to your Jewish readers should the article 
read as follows: “A music school for Jews is to be 
started in New York. Of course the principal instrument 
studied will be the jews harp.” 

I only call your attention to this rather weak “pun,” 
because the same expression was used in an edition of 
THe Musicat Courter about six years ago, and it might 
hecome a habit with your “under writers.” 

Very sincerely, 
Noste T. WATKINS 
nne 

“The coronation fétes began by a concert of a 
thousand voices assisted by the Royal Amateur Or 
chestral Society. The King attended.” Poor 
George—-Poor George—Evening Sun. 

nRe 

Some day I shall play one of Bruckner’s sym- 
phonies twice through without stopping, and thus 
break all existing world’s records for long-distance 
piano playing. 

nner 


If the present water shortage continues in New 
York until autumn, operas using oceans and rivers, 
like “The Flying Dutchman,” “Rhinegold,” “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” “L’Africaine,” and “Gioconda,” 
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will have to be omitted from the local repertory 


next season. 
une 


Another safe and sane July 4 is promised us 
this summer, and Mayor Gaynor deserves the ad- 
vance thanks of a grateful community for the ab- 
sence of the old-time fulminant celebration with its 
ear splitting orchestra of sizzling sky rockets 
screeching chromatically, its sputtering, syncopated 
firecracker detonations, and sharp staccato bangs 
of the toy torpedoes as they whacked our sidewalks 
and the heads of peaceable passersby who never in- 
jured these United States or doubted the truth of 
the George Washington cherry tree episode. If 
the good Mayor could abolish also the July 4 orator 
and the public playing of that baleful composition, 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” then indeed would 
the observance of our greatest national holiday be 
a real celebration. 

ne 

In connection with the visit of Kaiser Wilhelm 
to England, the London Daily Mail says: “He 
ever was the greatest admirer of the music of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. Once, when the composer of the 
‘Mikado’ was summoned to Osborne during a visit 
of the Kaiser, the latter met the brougham, opened 
the door, and jumped in beside Sir Arthur, sing- 
ing, ‘And he polished up the handle of the big front 


door.’ . 


nre 

Gretchen H. Schmidt was the name on the check 
but the comely young German woman who pre- 
sented it had endorsed it simply Gretchen Schmidt. 
The cashier looked at the slip of paper and re- 
marked: “I can’t cash it for you this way. You 
have forgotten the ‘H.’” 

The owner looked at her check and then blushed 
a rosy red. 

“Ach, so I haf,” she murmured, and wrote hur- 
riedly underneath her signature: 

“Age 23.”—Philadelphia Times. 

nner 

A monument to Meyerbeer is to be erected in 
Meyerbeer, Meyerbeer? Who is that? 

nme 

In the Dallas Times Herald it is stated that Fitz- 
hugh W. Haensel, a recent visitor to the Texan 
town, “is of the firm of Haensel & Jones, managers 

Discussing the compliment, 
“And i’ faith, I wish we could 


Berlin. 


of musical critics.’ 
Haensel remarks: 


manage ’em.” 
RRR 


Two suicides were reported last week—one took 
prussic acid and the other became a double bass 
player. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


o 


WHEN appealed to in process of law last week, a 
New York judge decided that a piano-playing 
maiden who was the defendant in the case would 
have to forego the practising for one month in 
order to give the plaintiff's son a chance to recover 
from the illness which the father claimed was ag- 
gravated by the fair keyboard manipulator’s energy 
and persistence in her studies at the piano. The 
judge acted sensibly in this particular instance, but 
his ruling should not set a precedent which might 
enable anyone to have a neighbor enjoined from 
practising whenever the complainant tired of listen- 
ing. At the same time, any householder or apart- 
ment-dweller has a right to peace in his neighbor- 
hood and should be protected from arbitrary noise 
and annoying disturbances not the result of inevi- 
table conditions. Both sides seem to need privi- 
leges in the matter and the court rulings in similar 
should be based on the individual circum- 
Many Berlin landlords forbid their tenants 


Cases 


stances 


to pl 

i 
ing, between twelve and three at noon, and after 
The same rule might help 
How about liv- 


ing in Richmond, Indiana, however, where Sher- 


lay the piano before eight o’clock in the morn- 


ten in the evening. 
things considerably in New York. 
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man White recently broke the world’s record for 
long distance piano playing? He kept the instru- 
ment jingling thirty-eight solid hours, smashing the 
best previous time of thirty-seven hours and thirty- 
six minutes made by Roy Harding at Hamilton, 
Ohio, some months ago. 


THE DETRACTORS OF MAHLER. 


All the world loves a mother—even a mother of 
hogs and dogs! If the sow that snorts and sniffs 
for her swinish litter forsook her young porkers 
we should despise her. And if the bitch that 
suckles her yelping mongrel saw it with human 
eyes and tied a tin can to its tail or threw a broken 
bottle at it she would no longer be worthy the name 
of mother, but rather that of a critic, whom no- 
body loves. For a mother’s love for her child 
dwarfs every other sentiment and perverts her rea- 
son. We never blame a mother for shielding her 
bad boy from punishment. She is incapable of 
judging him impartially. Solomon quickly discov- 
ered the mother of the child before him when he 
drew his sword to hew it in two. Mother and child 
are akin. She is more nearly related to it than any 
one else in the world is. 

But this relationship is physical. There have 
been many minds more nearly related to the men- 
tality of Shakespeare than ever the mind of Mary 
Arden was, though she was his mother. Doubtless- 
ly this worthy wife of a butcher and wool carder 
fondled her other children with as tender a love as 
she bestowed on William, whose genius was to il- 
lumine the world. Those who feel with Beethoven 
and follow him, though but feebly and from afar, 
when he soars on the wings of imagination into the 
boundless blue are in a mental way related to him. 

“The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sound” 
is not akin to Beethoven or to any other composer. 

The man who is not a hero worshiper has none 
of the heroic in him. And if a man has none of the 
heroic in his make up he will never understand a 
hero no matter how intimately he may know him. 
What kind of an opinion had Beethoven’s cook of 
the great musician? Surely the cook who lived 
under the same roof with Beethoven knew him 
more intimately than Von Bilow or Richter could 
know him. And yet, whose opinion is of value 
when it comes to an estimate of Beethoven’s 
genius? The cook would say Beethoven was dis- 
agreeable, bad tempered, irregular, careless, and 
that he threw eggs at the cook when he was dis- 
pleased. 

Now, this is the kind of criticism some of our New 
York cook-critics have been giving to the public 
in their lubrications on the magnificent conductor, 
Mahler, who so recently suffered among us. No 
sooner was the master in his coffin than the cooks, 
shoe-blacks, and cab-drivers of the press let loose 
their tale of grievances. We know their minds by 
the class of refuse that is stored in them. We look 
in vain, not merely for that thrice blessed quality 
of mercy, but for a sign, be it ever so little, of that 
sympathetic thrill which betokens a relationship to 
the nobility of genius and the aristocracy of culture. 
Alas! there is no blood relationship in them. We 
see the black ink flow but feel no heartbeat. 

Fortunately for Beethoven, however, the testi- 
mony of the cook does him no harm. It only in- 
dicates the undeveloped and undevelopable nature 
of the cook’s mind. And of the detractors of Mah- 
ler the same conclusion forces itself on us. 

It was a silly thing to bring a supreme judge like 
Mahler from Europe and place him under the di- 
rection of a petticoat jury. Weare told that Mahler 
wanted his own way. He was an autocrat, and it 
is un-American to be an autocrat. We hear a great 
deal of talk about this un-Americanism. We allow 
a man to put up the most hideous, offensive and 
vulgar building his perverted commercial greed can 





suggest. We say it is un-American to interfere. 
We seem to forget that it is the presence of the 
millions of men who do not own that property 
which makes that property valuable. 

And likewise we say that it is un-American to 
allow a very great conductor to have his way with 
an orchestra, forgetting that his way is the only way 
that will make that orchestra great and worthy of 
its venerable name. Still, our vanity is flattered. 
We demonstrated to Gustav Mahler that it would 
not do to try European despotism in our advanced 
civilization. We are content that our splendid body 
of men should play like a crowd of amateurs merely 
because it is un-American to permit a supreme mas- 
ter of his craft and a noble artist to separate the 
sheep from the goats and “have his own way” long 
enough to make those men play like any of the 
great orchestras—an accomplishment quite within 
the capabilities of ninety per cent. of the players if 
the despot was allowed to carry out his wishes. 

O shade of Gustav Mahler beyond the impene- 
trable veil, know that thy admirers are a host, thy 
detractors insignificant! It is our pride to feel that 
something of the heroic, the noble, the inspiring 
throbs within us even though it be a flickering 
candle beside the consuming flame that burned 
within the slender frame of Mahler. It is a pardon- 
able vanity in us to feel that a certain sympathy for 
that departed master makes us akin to him. 

But even if we had no sympathy with Mahler the 
artist our sense of decency would prevent us from 
carping at the man, now that he is dead. He has 
fulfilled the inexorable conditions of the law and is’ 
acquitted of humanity. He has paid his fine. Let 
him rest in peace. 





a sane 
Florence Hinkle Engaged for Worcester. 

Florence Hinkle has been engaged to sing the soprano 
part in the Beethoven mass at the coming Worcester Music 
Festival. Miss Hinkle has just finished a festival tour with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and everywhere won 
the unanimous praise of the critics and public. The 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of April 25 had the following to 
Say: 

The piece de resistance in the cantata, “Golden Legend,” is the 
character and part of Elsie, a role teeming with grace and tender- 
ness and animated by true piety and deep pity." To Florence Hin- 
kle, a soprano singer of rare vocal gifts, this exquisite role was 
assigned. Not only did she render the exacting part with skill 
and ability of an accomplished singer, but she invested it with 
infinite feeling and tender grace. Her Elsie was a supremely 
gracious and devout creature. In Miss Hinkle the composer had 
a worthy and most competent interpreter. Her voice is rich, pene- 
trating and velvety and is well sustained in the high register. It 
is marked by a delicious limpidity and is totally free from the ex- 
plosiveness that often mars the efforts of the best soprano singers. 
Fine taste and illuminating intelligence accompanied Miss Hinkle’s 
rendition of the profoundly emotional parts. 





Dallmeyer Russell Successes in Europe. 
Dallmeyer Russell, the Pittsburgh pianist, has won suc- 
cesses in Europe. His artistic playing has appealed to 
some of the most discriminating and exacting music 
critics. Three opinions follow: 


A good impression was left by the playing of Dallmeyer Russell. 
Intelligence is certainly present.-Die Musik, Berlin. 





The technical ability of Dallmeyer Russell is such as will make 
him famous.—Berlin Volkszeitung. 





Mr. Russell was technically very far advanced and what I heard 
from him was highly thought out.—Berlin Zeitung am Mittag. 





Lucille Miller’s Success in ‘“‘Hiawatha.” 


Lucille Miller appeared recently in a performance of 
Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha” at Marietta, Ohio. She 
was warmly praised for her work. The Marietta Times 
published the following opinion: 

Lucille Miller, soprano, of Pittsburgh, already regarded as one 
of the very best concert singers who has appeared in Marietta, 
added greatly to the general admiration entertained for her. She 
was at her best. Her voice, interpretation, and execution de- 
lighted her hearers. She had appeared here before, but never had 
shown to greater advantage. 





The WiteKs Sail. 


Anton Witek, concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Vita Witek, the eminent pianist, sailed 
for Europe last week. They will spend four months 
abroad and on their return to America will resume their 
teaching at the Von Ende School of ).usic. 





Leipsic’s second annual Bach festival was a pronounced 
Karl Straube led the chorus and orchestra. 


success. 
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BROKLYN 


BROOKLYN, June 5, 1911. 

Berta Grosse-Thomason has closed her piano school on 
Degraw street and also her Morristown (N. J.) branch and 
this artistic spirit has planned to spend her summer in 
quiet study somewhere up in Canada. Madame Thomason 
took a vacation at Eastertide, when she passed several 
pleasant weeks in Bermuda, hence she feels no need of an 
idle summer. Madame Thomason expects to do some con- 
cert work next season. Her closing musicale in Brooklyn 
took place May 27, at the home of Mrs. Charles L. Shep- 
ard, 157 Columbia Heights. Among the pupils who played 
was Edna Shepard, who, by the way, is a niece of the Hon- 
orable Edward M, Shepard, who was among the guests. 
Miss Shepard played Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” She is un- 
usually gifted. Other pupils participating were Gertrude 
Lyons, Eva Rumpler, Margaret Renton, Clara Bundy, Gil- 
bert Kapelman, Harriet Connor, Edith Rooney, Beatrice 
Jones and Marcelle Guerin. The compositions played were 
from the works of Grieg, Gurlitt, Sinding, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Reinhold, Chaminade and Schutt. Mrs. 
Harold Mason, soprano, assisted the young pianists, sing- 
ing songs by Delibes, Thayer, Cowen and Spross. Madame 
Thomason’s Morristown class held its closing session at 
the home of Dr. Owen, 16 Franklin street, June 1. The 
young players were Eugene Offman, Myra Fraser, Har- 
riet Cramp, Effie Douglas, Cassie Henriques, Jennie Owen, 
Louise Hoffman, Margaret Hoffman, and Marian Swords. 
The music for the afternoon was from the works of Mac- 
Dowell, Debussy, Reinhold, Stiehl, Friml, Chopin, Duver- 
noy, Sinding, Kohler and Swift. 

neuer 

The Choral Society of the Wadleigh High School (girls) 
gave a concert in the music hall of the Academy of Music 
Sunday afternoon, May 28, under the direction of Alice G. 
Judge. The program consisted of the “Benedictus” from 
Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle”; “Lift Thine Eyes,” from 
“Elijah” (Mendelssohn); “The Snow,” by Elgar; “Fly, 
Singing Bird,” Elgar; “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes,” Old English;; “Blue Bells of Scotland,” Old 
Scotch; “My Old Kentucky Home,” Foster; “Blue Dan- 
ube,” Johann Strauss; sextet from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” Donizetti. 





neRre 
The spring season of opera in English at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, was not an overwhelming success. 
Some Brooklynites of the thrifty sort, uninitiated in the 
mazes of opera advertised as “grand” ventured into the 
Academy of Music for the performances of “Thais” and 
“La Boheme,” but what they saw and heard did not meet 
with their approval. These good people could not bring 
themselves to attend opera with a scale of prices soaring 
up to the $5 mark, but they were tempted and yielded 
when tickets sold for as low as twenty-five cents. Their 
feelings on reading the libretti of the Massenet and Puc- 
cini operas were stirred and more than one good woman 
and good man went back some sadder and a little wiser 
than they were before. Libraries have been known to put 
a ban on books with stories no less “awful” than these 
operatic tales. There is, however, a great wide world 
which is no longer shocked at anything which is bound 
within the covers of opera libretti. The music atones for 
all that is seamy, as well as for most that is idiotic and 
puerile. 
aee 
“On Shore and on Sea,” Sullivan’s cantata, was recently 
g by the Brooklyn Institute Sight Singing Classes and 
the choir of the New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The concert took place at the church and 
was under the direction of Carl G. Schmidt. The 
soloists were: Harriet V. Brown, soprano; Emma 
Williams, contralto; Frederick S. Condit, tenor, and 
Robert C. Lower, basso. There is a very fine organ in this 
church. It was dedicated by the late Alexandre Guilmant 
in the year of the World’s Fair at Chicago (1893). 
eRe 
Smart’s cantata, “King Rene’s Daughter,” was given 
May 31, at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, by the Cecelia 
Choral Club of the Y. W. C. A., Earle A. Wayne di- 
rector, The assisting artists were Mrs. Robert Starr 
Allyn (soprano); Alice Ralph (soprano) ; Catherine 
Hopkins (mezzo-soprano); Helen Waldo (contralto); 


Mrs, William Lockett (contralto) ; and W. Paulding De- 


Sul 





Nike (’cellist). Alice A. Parmele (accompanist). Mr. 
Wayne secured excellent results and both chorus and 
principals did the work entrusted to them in a highly 
creditable manner. 


Columbia University Festival Chorus. 


* The Festival Chorus, which was organized last summer 
under the direction of the summer session of Columbia 
University, has been developed into a permanent Univer- 
sity Festival Chorus. Concerts will be given again this 
summer, and in order to fill the places of those members 
of the permanent chorus who will be out of town during 
the summer, additional singers will be admitted to mem- 
bership’ for the Summer Festival Chorus. 

Rehearsals will be held at Earl Hall, New York City, 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 8 p. m., begin- 
ning Friday evening, July 7, and ending Monday evening, 
August 7. 

The dates arraged and the works to be given are: Tues- 
day evening, August 8, “The Messiah,” Hartdel; Thurs- 
day evening, August 10, “Creation,” parts one and two, 
Haydn, and a cantata by Professor Ribner. 

“The Messiah”’ will be given in St. Paul’s Chapel on the 
campus, and the “Creation” in the gymnasium or other 
building to be selected. The soloists engaged are: Marie 
Stoddart (soprano), Lambert Murphy (tenor), Frederick 
Martin (bass), and a complete professional orchestra. 

Walter Henry Hall, conductor, will try voices at Earl 
Hall, Monday evening, June 5, and Tuesday evening, June 
6, from 8 to 10 o’clock. 


New York M. T. A. Convention in Buffalo. 

Some weeks ago THe Musicat Courter published the 
complete programs for the annual convention of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association which will be 
held in Buffalo, June 27, 28 and 29. There is to be a “pre- 
liminary day” June 26, when officers will meet at 4:30 
in the afternoon at the Genesee Hotel to form plans. A 
banquet with speeches will follow in the evening. The 
hotel is the headquarters of the association. The prin- 
cipal sessions and the concerts will take place in Conven- 
tion Hall. 


WULLNER TO MAKE ANOTHER AMERICAN TOUR. 

Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, the famous German lieder singer, 
is to sail for America on August 19. On his arrival here 
Dr. Willner goes West to begin a vaudeville tour. He 
has been booked by Martin Beck for twelve or thirteen 
weeks at a figure which, it is reported, equals that offered 
to Sarah Bernhardt. The celebrated actress could not ac 
cept Beck’s offer because of her European contracts. At 
the close of the Western tour Dr. Wiillner is to give a 
number of recitals in the East. The singer's manager, 
M. H. Hanson, has received numerous demands for Wiill- 
ner recitals, and, now that it is known that the artist will 
come, there will be more demands for him. No lieder 
singer in recent years has left a stronger impression in 
America than Dr. Wiillner. Since he was here there has 





been a marked improvement in the enunciation of texts 
and in expressing the dramatic and poetic essence of the 
songs and ballads of the classic composers. 


Christine Miller at Louisville Festival. 

Christine Miller, the contralto, sang the role of Olga in 
the performance of Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugene One- 
gin,” which was presented in concert form at the Louis- 
ville Festival May 5. 

Notices from the Louisville papers read as follows: 

Christine Miller has not been heard here before, and the only 
regret of the audience was that her portion of the opera was all 
too short, The ripe, luscious tones of her contralto voice, her 
perfect enunciation, the simplicity and sincerity of her style, won 
the instant admiration of the people, and she would be a welcome 


addition to one of the remaining programs.—Louisville Herald. 





Miss Miller has a clear and pleasing contralto voice, and sang 
the role of Olga with much intelligence. Her distinct enunciation 
and spirited expression were valuable adjuncts to her singing. She 
gave much pleasure in the opening duet and in her big solo, which 
was warmly applauded.—Louisville Courier Journal 





Alma Gluck at North Shore Festival. 

Alma Gluck was one of the leading soprano soloists at 
the North Shore Musical Festival, at Evanston, Ill, re- 
cently, and, as usual, carried away honors in the two con- 
certs in which she appeared. Miss Gluck was heard in the 
aria from “Louise” by Charpentier, and on the second 
evening in the soprano part of Elgar’s “Caractacus.” June 
5, 6 and 7 Miss Gluck will be the principal soprano of the 
Norfolk (Conn.) Music Festival, singing in each of the 
three concerts. Miss Gluck will spend the summer at her 
cottage on Lake George. 





Esperanza Garrigue’s Talented Pupil. 

Mrs. Quinn-Smith has returned from a successful con- 
cert tour with the French and Italian company under 
Proctor management. Mrs. Smith was prepared for the 
engagement by Madame Garrigue, to whom she returns to 
continue her vocal lessons in advanced technic and reper- 
tory. Her teacher states that Mrs. Quinn-Smith has one 
of the rarest of talents and is the possessor of one of the 
most beautiful lyric soprano voices she has ever trained 
Madame Garrigue believes that Mrs. Smith will have a 
notable career in opera, for which she is now preparing 


De Pachmann’s New York Recitals. 
Vladimir de Pachmann will give a series of recitals in 
Carnegie Hall during the coming winter, the first on Fri- 
day afternoon, October 20. Other recitals will be given on 
Saturday afternoons, November 4 and 18 Mr. de Pach- 
mann will be the soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
December 15 and 16. 





Pilzer Soloist with Halévy Society. 
Maximilian Pilzer, the New York violinist, will be the 
soloist with the Halévy Singing Society this evening, 
Wednesday, June 7, at Cooper Institute. 











WINDOW DISPLAY ARRANGED BY THE M. STEINERT & SONS CO., OF FITCHBURG, MASS., IN CONNECTION WITII 
THE THIRD ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL HELD AT FITCHBURG, MAY 25 AND 26. 
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New York, June 5, 1911 

Caroline Powers, violinist, sister of Jeannet Powers, who 
toured with Sousa, gave a recital May 27 at Hotel Man- 
hattan. Miss Powers showed how much she has accom- 
plished under Mr. Kriens, as a student at “The Castle,” 
Tarrytown, where he teaches violin. She played three 
groups from memory, and displayed considerable tempera 
ment and technical skill, reflecting great credit on Mr. 
Kriens, who accompanied all her solo numbers. Edith 


Chapman Goold assisted, especially pleasing in Kriens’ own 


songs, “Vision,” “Le Soir,” and “La Lettre d’adieu.” Har- 
riet Ware’s “Mammy’s Song” received spontaneous ap- 
plause, The compositions of Kriens’ merit special men- 


attractive, and the final number, 


played with fine 


tion, for they are most 


pieces by Godard for two 
} 


ession Dy 


violins, was 


unity and exp Miss Powers and her teacher, with 


Emily Powers at the piano. A large and fashionable 

audience manifested hearty appreciation of the young and 
talented violinist’s performances. 
nRnnr 

['wenty-six piano pupils of Carl M. Roeder played solos 

June 3, at Chamber Music Hall. German-American, Eng- 


lish and Scotch names appeared in equal numbers on the 
program, showing the wide appeal of the Roeder teaching. 
It is manifestly impossible to mention each pianist in detail, 
yet several did so excellently that it is a pleasure to give 
j 


them public credit The air of confidence of all these 
Roeder pupils was most noticeable; as the program pro- 
ceeded, it became evident that this confidence was based on 


conscious ability to play well. Another thing was the fact 


single pupi! needed the sheet music, playing en 


And finally the musical touch of all 


that not a 


tirely from memory. 
tone production is something 


Naming a few 


the players was noteworthy; 
to which too few teachers pay attention. 
Roeder, the 
Mozart 
neat touch 


of the twenty-six pianists, Dorothy five-year 


tot of this teacher, played a portion of a sonata, 


and Spindler’s “Flying Leaves” with and sur- 


prising tone. Helen Wittner played with elegance, Ethel 
Butler poetically, Marie Wolf with breadth of style, Emilie 
Munros dash, Martha Adelaide 
Smith gracefully, and Ida Gordon showed reliable technic 


Etta Stroker, Olive Hampton, 


with Horwitz clearly, 


and musical personality. 


Marie Seitz, Loretta Deevy and Adolphe Schutz played the 
g things of the program, such as the Chopin polonaise 
in E flat, Rubinstein’s etude in E flat, Seeling’s “Loreley,” 


Gottschalk’s scherzo, and Liszt’s polonaise in E major, Be- 


ide those mentioned, the following took part: Lester Roth, 








Eleanor Anderson, Marguerite Schober, Helen Walters, 
Lil yer, Annie Fordyce, Hazel Potter, Anna 
Crow thy Dennis, Jessie Thomas, Mildred Albert, 
Marjorie Durston, and Martha Gill. “I could listen a 
iple of hours longer,” said a lady to another on leaving 
ill; indeed, this was best compliment of all. 
nne 
en B. Hoffmann, artist-pupil of Madame Dambmann- 
Friedmann, was specially engaged for the Memorial Day 
cises in Lyceum Hall, Morristown, N. J. She was so 
iastitally applauded that she was compelled to repeat 
Own United States,” by Julian Edwards. Apropos, 
itury Theater Club has elected Madame Dambmann 
nme, 
| und A, Jahn, bass soloist at St. Nicholas Collegiate 
Church, Forty-eighth street and Fifth avenue, has been en- 
gaged to sing at Cha jua during July. From there he 
es to Bar Harbor for a series of concerts. Mr, Jahn has 
reputation as one of New York’s best artists, and is sure 
to give pleasure wherever he sings 
mre 
igi Tutela, a young Italian living in Newark, already 
won local renown as pianist, violinist and composer 
is also organist and choir director of Olivet Chapel 
nme, 
Josephine Walton gave a reception on May 27 to 
Rosalie Chalia, a Spanish prima donna who has been sing 


Mexico for 


enter the 


in South America and several seasons. 
, 


me Chalia expects to ré local concert field. 
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At the Lyceum Theater, May 22, she sang a duet with 
David Bispham as well as a solo number. 
nere*e 

Francis Motley sang Gounod’s “Philemon and Baucis” 
at a concert for educational work, in Carnegie Lyceum, 
May 21. Those who know the power and flexibility of Mr. 
Motley’s bass voice appreciate the pleasure his singing 
gives. 





A John Dunn Appreciation. 

John Dunn, who will make his debut in America next 
The 
scenes of his activities are mostly laid in Germany and the 
southern European countries. The Cremona of May 17 
published an interesting notice of Mr. Dunn’s recent con- 
cert at Queen’s Hall. This article, from the pen of Jeffrey 
Pulver, who is considered an authority on fiddling, having 
studied with Hermann, Sevcik, Moser and others, is of 
sufficient interest to reprint in full: 


season, is playing more this year than for some time. 


Very few British musicians have attained to such universal pop- 


ularity as has John Dunn, and still less have so well deserved it. 
There is surely no need for us to go into detail when we write 
of a violinist who has so endeared himself to the English concert 
John Dunn’s name has ever been associated with the best 
in music, and his concert with the New Symphony Orchestra, on 
April 22, was only one more proof of it. The outstanding features 
of John Dunn’s playing on this occasion, as always, were a beau- 
tiful round and clear tone of excellent quality, a very fine and facile 
technic, and romance tempered with mind. The violinist’s exact- 
ing program contained such work as the Elgar and the Tschaikow- 
sky concerti, A dissertation on the former work would only un- 


goer. 


necessarily lengthen this notice, for many able’ pens have already 
analyzed the John Dunn’s performance of it was 


composition; 
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JOHN DUNN. 

warmth could have been in- 
fusd into certain portions of the work, it would have been so much 
better; but the restraint shown was a welcome fault (if fault it be). 
Mr. Dunn’s 
now. 


very convincing, and if a little more 


Tschaikowsky is too well known to need fresh notice 


Landon Ronald conducted the orchestra with his accustomed au- 


thority and tact, and was of invaluable assistance to the soloist. 





Never Weary of Hearing Bispham. 

“David Bispham is the same old joyous singer as of 
old,” is the enthusiastic comment of the Erie Dispatch. 
Continuing, the criticism says: 

His heart is in his work, and everything he sings he sings with 
abandon. His audiences warm to him for his candid patriotism. 
He not only thinks that America can take its place among the 
world’s producers of first-class music, but he is willing to prove it. 
Every number of Mr. Bispham’s last evening was a masterpiece, 
and each was rendered with so much spirit and sincerity that the 
audience was carried off its feet. No young man entering upon 
with the buoyancy of enthusiasm can surpass Bispham’s 
verve. He does not grow old. There is no choice among his 
Scotch delightful, his character 
charming, his recitations thrilling, while his little introductory talks 
re tremendously 


his career 


numbers. His songs are songs 


enjoyed. 


The Binghamton (N. Y.) Herald had this to say of the 
baritone’s appearance : 

Mr. Bispham was in splendid voice, and sang all his 
with rare artistry and true When he sang “Danny Deever,” 
people thought they liked that best; when he recited “King Robert,” 
liked that while, he made 
introductory speeches, the audience was sure he was ‘most 


recent 
numbers 
feeling. 


they they 


his littl 


were sure even more; when 


successful in that capacity. tispham is always “putting something 


over” and “right through the vest’ of his hearers. 





Janpolski Will Sing New Russian Arias. 

Gregorowich Janpolski announces the following list of 
new Russian arias that he will sing with orchestras on his 
tours next season: Tschaikowsky arioso, “Mazzepa”; 
lschaikowsky aria, “lIolante’; Rimsky-Korsakoff aria, 
“The Czar’s Bride”; Rimsky-Korsakoff aria, “Fall”; Boro- 
din aria, “Prince Igor’; Rachmaninoff aria, “Acteka”; 
Rubinstein aria, “Demon”; Rubinstein aria, “Nero”; 
Moussorgski, “Boris Goudounoff”; Glinka, “Life for the 
Czar.” 





“All the publishers in the country have turned my song 
down!” 

“Cheer up! Think what a laugh we’ve got on the fel- 
low you stole the music from.”—Toledo Blade. 











Elsa Marshall Delights Hearers. 

Elsa Marshall, the Cincinnati soprano, has been meeting 
with much success in her recent appearances. Miss Mar- 
shall has just returned from several years’ study in Europe 
and is now entering upon the career of a concert singer 
Her beautiful voice and splendid art are winning for her 
many engagements. After hearing her at the Cecilian Club 
concert, Mrs. Lawrence Maxwell was so impressed that she 
invited her to sing at her residence, the occasion being a 
musicale in honor of Mr. Maxwell’s birthday. The Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star said: 

After supper Elsa Marshall’s beautiful voice was heard in several 
well chosen, selections. To add to the interest and enjoyment of 
the occasion, Mr. Maxwell accompanied her in several sacred songs 
on his wonderful organ. 

Of the Cecilian concert the Enquirer said: 

Elsa Marshall received an ovation, and her lovely soprano vo-ce, 
pure and true, and as clear and fresh as rippling water, was shown 
to advantage in Liszt’s “Die Loreley.’”” She responded to the per- 
sistent applause with the fascinating “Spring Song” of Weil (with 
violin obligato) which she sings with the appreciative abandon of 
the artist. 

Miss Marshall is to sing at an organ benefit concert at 
Hamilton, Ohio, June 15. 





Harold Bauer's Art. 


An American artist and critic commenting on Harold 
Bauer’s recent success at Brussels, as soloist of the Ysaye 
symphony concerts, writes: 

“In Bauer's interpretations there is perhaps no one quality more 
noticeable than the ideal balance of the subjective and objective 
viewpoint, his remarkable way of getting at the inner meaning 
of a composition, losing himself, as it were, in the spirit, a char- 
acter of the work, while reproducing it with such life and charm 
that it stands forth as a vivid tone picture, beautiful, impressive 
and never to be forgotten. He has the faculty of poetic divina- 
tion, a most rare intuitive and sensitive insight which makes him 
an artist of surprising versatility. Credited with being the greatest 
living player of Schumann, other critics praise him no less for his 
interpretations of Chopin, Beethoven and other masters. Bauer 
today is greater than ever.” 


Bauer will make his sixth American tour next season. 





Course in Vocal Training at Columbia. 

A course in vocal training will be instituted next year 
in connection with the college course at Columbia Uni- 
versity in charge of John W. Nichols, one of the leading 
tenors and vocal teachers in the city. This course will 
count three points toward the collegiate degree and will 
include two class lessons each week in tone production, 
voice placing, proper breathing, etc. Mr. Nichols’ study 
under Dr. Carl E. Dufft, of New York; Edward Iles, of 
London, and Jean de Reszke, M. Lapierre, Charles W. 
Clark and others, of Paris, ably fits him for this work. 
During the summer Mr. Nichols will give a special course 
for students and teachers at his studios, 330 West Fifty- 
eighth street. 





Consolo Under Sawyer Management. 

Ernesto Consolo, the pianist, who sailed for Europe last 
Thursday, will be under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer next season. As THE MusicaL Courier announced 
last week, Consolo and Kathleen Parlow, the great violin- 
ist, are to give a series of three sonata recitals at the Hotel 
Astor next winter, the dates being Wednesday evenings, 
January 24 and 31 and February 7, 1912. Consolo is an 
artist who stands for the greatest achievements both as 
virtuoso and as an ensemble player. 

Mr. Consolo is to give a recital at 
February 28. 


the Hotel Astor 
He is en route to Lugano, Switzerland, 





Grace Hail-Riheldaffer in OKlahoma. 

Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, the Pittsburgh soprano, has sung 
in the following cities of late: March 30, Indianapolis; 
April 26, Pittsburgh; May 8, Kenton, Ohio; May 9, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; May 10, Portsmouth, Pa.; May 11, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; May 12, Shelbyville, Ky. 

During the month of June Mrs. Riheldaffer will have a 
tour of twenty-one concerts in the State of Oklahoma. 
This will close a successful season, and the singer already 
has some engagements for next year. 





Chamber Masic Festival. 

The tenth annual Beethoven fest of chamber music 
began at Bonn on May 21, when the Capet Quartet of Paris 
played the A major string quartet, op. 18, No. 5, and the E 
flat major, op 127. The Cologne Wind Choir produced 
Mozart’s “Serenades,” C minor. Those were the proceed- 
ings of the first day. 





Congratulations. 

Announcement is made of the wedding of Christine 
Huntington Frissell, daughter of Mrs. E. Potter Frissell 
THe Musicat Courrer’s Dresden correspondent, and 
Moritz Karl Baer, of Dresden, to take place June 28 at St. 
John’s Church in that city. 
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ELEANOR McLELLAN, TEACHER OF SINGERS. 








In art, as in nature, there is always a return to first 
principles, to basic elements. The course of nature can 
be momentarily diverted, but it ever returns to the nor- 
mal. Likewise with art; the world may turn aside from 
true art, but in the end the real and genuine asserts itself 
and rights itself. For several years past there has been 
a ialling away from natural methods of imparting vocal 
instruction. ‘This has been caused by a plethora of in- 
experienced persons who have taken upon themseives the 
task of training voices when they themselves cannot dis- 
tinguish between the right and wrong way, and are igno- 
rant of the scientifically correct manner of producing vo- 
cal tones. 

The rush of those who have no requisites other than 
their ability to play the piano, or with some dramatic ex- 
perience, into the profession of teaching, threatened to 
work dire havoc among those desirous of cultivating their 
voices, As a result thousands of voices have been ruined 
and thousands are still wondering why they are not suc- 
cessful. Luckily, however, there has been an awakening. 
The art world has suddenly come to a realization that 
things were going too far and that it was time to call 
a halt. Singers have at last come to the conclusion that 
a return to the bel canto method is inevitable; in other 
words, the vocal renaissance has dawned. As in the past, 
those interested in the art of vocal culture have awakened 
to the fact that there is but one way tosing—the right way, 
and so those who are unable to train voices properly are 
being found out, not only by connoisseurs, but by students 
who are deserting by the hundred. 

For the past few years students of singing have been 
puzzled in their search for vocal instruction. Every one 
claimed to be able to teach correctly, and only when a 
student suddenly tealized that his voice was ruined was 
the error detected—oftentimes too late. Those, however, 
who had devoted themselves to the task of ascertaining 
the right and only way were slowly forging to the front, 
so that now it is no longer a matter of speculation. Re- 
sults speak, and those who have achieved results are win- 
ning their way over the heads of their unskilled com- 
petitors, 

Moreover, it is the Americans who are being recog- 
nized among the leaders in this important work. It is 
also a fact that the American women are playing a most 
important part in this new era of vocal regeneration. 
New York is the musical center of America, and one of 
the greatest musical centers of the world. Here singers 
abound, al] of whom have become cognizant of the truth 
—that faulty singing will not be tolerated much longer 
and so they are hastening to the vocal specialists. It 
seems strange, indeed, that professional singers should 
deem it necessary to seek further instruction, but in view 
of the fact that they have at last become conscious of 
their vocal defects and know that there are some experts 
who can assist them in overcoming such defects, it is not 
so strange after all. It is a good thing for art and for 
the public that the professionals are finding this out, and 
it is to their credit that they show an eagerness to have 
their faults rectified. 

The art of singing is the most subtle and delicate of all 
arts, because it has to do with certain physiological and 
psychological elements not possessed by the other arts. 
One can learn to play an instrument mechanically and by 
imitation; but one can never learn to sing unless guided 
by one who has mastered every detail of the art. The 
vocal organ is easily ruined, and it requires the most 
skillful handling properly to train it. 

Among those who have proved by their work their fit- 
ness for this important task is Eleanor McLellan, a wo- 
man who has sought and found through study, observa- 
tion and industry the right road and who is daily en- 
gaged in pointing out that road to those who have been 
misguided. Miss McLellan has acquired this knowledge 
through years of scientific investigation and practice. The 
mere fact that her pupils are mostly professional sing- 
ers is sufficient evidence in itself to substantiate her claim 
of being able to impart the correct method of vocaliza- 
tion. 

Miss McLellan, in discussing the matter with a Musi- 
CAL Courier representative, said: “The trouble with the 
majority of vocal instructors is that they are working 
upon a false principle. Teachers are telling their pupils 
to form a ‘forward tone’ and to ‘think high,’ two fatal 
fallacies. It is true.that one must sing forward, but it 
must not be too forward. The idea that the tone must 
be formed directly behind the teeth and that one must 
sing with the face, is, in my opinion, incorrect. One must 
uct form the tone too far front any more than too far 
back. There is a happy medium, a place where the per- 





fect tone is formed. It is where the soft and hard 
palates meet. 

“Singing is different from the other musical arts, in 
that it is three-thirds mental concept made audible. 
Speaking and singing tones are identical and produced by 
the same organs, in the same way and developed by the 
same training. Registers are a myth, there being only 
high, medium and low tones. The resonance determines 
the quality and carrying power of every tone, and is 
therefore very important in the study of the correct plac- 
ing of the voice. The obstacles to good speaking and 
singing are first psychologic, then physiologic. Another 
important fact, which is not generally understood, is that 
tone placement and enunciation work together. Singing 
legato means a constant flow of vowel sounds with the 
consonants so skillfully interjected that they will not 
check this even flow. 

“We hear less of the throaty tone nowadays, because 
singers are endeavoring to get their tone too forward, and 
in doing so they produce a screechy, nasal tone, which is 
Many singers come to me with serious de- 
fects, and it is my joy iff I can help them and set them 
on the right way. Indeed, I prefer to teach proiessionals 
rather than amateurs, and this accounts for the great 
majority of my pupils being of the former. There is still 
another matter which is of great interest and moment— 
the breath. This is the motive power, without a correct 
knowledge of which and of how to manipulate it 
cannot produce normal tones. 


even worse. 


, one 
There are just as many 
wrong ideas of how to breathe as there are now to pro- 
duce a tone. Many teachers make the matter of the 
breath contro] such a complicated affair that the student 
fails to grasp it mentally, whereas it should be made a 
very simple and easily understandable thing.” 

Miss McLellan gave a striking illustration of this prin- 
ciple in relating a story of a celebrated runner, who was 
desirous of cultivating his voice, but found that the 
method of breathing as imparted to him by his incompe- 
tent instructor interfered so with his natural method of 
breathing while running that it was a question of which 
to adopt. He finally decided to stick to the running, be- 
cause in doing so he could breathe without effort. Later 
he came to Miss McLellan, and was delighted to find 
that her method coincided with that which he had em- 
ployed in his athletic exercises. 

Miss McLellan is enthusiastic about American singers, 
and thinks that before long Americans will lead the world 
in the art of singing. In discussing the matter of lan- 
guages she asserted that all languages were singable and 
that it was only a matter of knowing how to form the 
vowel] sound and the tone simultaneously so as to pro- 
duce smoothness and beauty. Her exercises are arranged 
to get rid of the consonants, so as to leave the vowels 
free for the formation of the tone, at the same time giv- 
ing the pupil the proper lip formation in order that the 
enunciation may be distinct and clear. 

Miss McLellan is a hard worker. Throughout the 
winter she has been giving 100 lessons a week, and she 
will be busy until] July. When asked how she managed 
to accomplish this enormous amount of work, she re- 
plied: “Because I attend strictly to business and devote 
my entire time and attention to my work.” Indeed, the 
majority of Miss McLellan’s pupils are working for op- 
era, and no doubt next season will see many more of her 
pupils before the public both in America and Europe 
She has representatives in many colleges and institutions 
who are imparting instruction according to her methods, 
and one (Juanita Rogers) in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Miss McLellan will spend the summer in rest and re- 
sume her work early in the fall at her New York studio, 
33 West Sixty-seventh street. 





MUSIC IN BUFFALO, 
SuFFALO, N. Y., June 1, 1911. 

An operatic recital was given last week in the beautiful 
rew ballroom of the Hotel Stabler by Mrs. Howard Ham- 
ilton Baker, contralto, assisted by Jutius Lange, pianist, 
and Clarence Reynolds, organist (the latter from Ocean 
Grove, N. J.). The selections sung were from “Mignon,” 
“Walkiire,” “Samson and Delilah” and “The Prophet.” 
Mrs. Baker was in fine voice and did justice to the music, 
much of it requiring dramatic intensity. The most pleas- 
ing numbers were the two selections from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah,” the arietta “Spring Has Found Us” 
and “Mon Ceeur.” Mrs. Baker was recalled, but responded 
to but one encore, and for this sang “The Dream Boat.” 
Mrs. Baker, who is an excellent violinist as well as vocal- 
ist, played the “Prize Song,” from “Die Meistersinger” 
(Wagner), with piano and organ accompaniment. Mr. 
Lange, as usual, distinguished himself as a pianist. His 
selections were “Wotan’s Abschied” and “Magic Fire 


Scene” (“Walkiire”); fantasie from “Siegfried” motifs 
(“Der Ring des Nibelungen”) ; “Siegfried’s Death” (“Die 
Gotterdammerung” )—Wagner. Mr. Reynolds’ organ num- 
bers were “Coronation March” (Meyerbeer); “Miserere” 
(Verdi) ; introduction to Act Third and “Bridal Chorus” 
from “Lohengrin” (Wagner). A pleasant feature of the 
entertainment was the presence in the audience of Mrs. 
Friedman (better known professionally as Emma Damb- 
mann, a New York contralto), who came expressly to hear 
her sister sing. It was a “surprise trip.” A very happy 
reunion between the beautiful Baltimore women took place 
later. Mrs. Baker received some beautiful flowers. 


RRR 
The second: complimentary concert of the Rubinstein 
Club, Mrs. G. B. Rathfon, director (season 1910-1911), 
took place at the Iroquois Hotel, May 25. The following 
program was given: 


Spring Cycle. 
Mabel Daniels. 


Songs— 
Connaissiez vous mon hirondelle? Gabriel Pierne 
Ee Damien G0 Ue Gitiise ns cacivccctccistces Senese Faure 
D Beesbiccdcdcccacchsckuseesea’t c0uectitdsiventeeeee Foote 


Piano, Fantaisie on Hungarian Folk Songs, Eva von Knorring Oucken 
(Orchestra arrangement for piano played by Agnes Mynter.) 
Sir Oluf (cantata) ........ inutanes ...-.Harriet Ware 

Soprano Solo....... isucaewa Rebecca Cutter Howe 
Frederick Star True 


Baritone Solo....... : 
Cora Taylor, Mary M. Howard 


Accompanists...... 
The “Spring Cycle” received a joyous interpretation 
worthy of the composition. “Sir Oluf” (cantata), by 
Harriet Ware, was more difficult. The Rubinstein Club 
has made giant strides along the path of progress and is 
destined to become the one woman’s organization of 
Buffalo which will bear comparison with the male Guido 
Chorus, of this city. The accompaniments were played by 
Mary Howard and Cora Taylor. The solos in the cantata 
were admirably sung by Rebecca Cutter Howe, soprano, 
and Frederick Starr True, basso, both members of St 
Paul’s Cathedral choir. The piano playing of Eva von 
Knorring Oucken was finely done. This gracious lady from 
Finland surpasses any other resident pianist. The fantasie 
on Hungarian songs proved interesting. Madame Oucken 
has abundant technic and marked individuality, It is 
rumored that Madame Oucken will play at the June con- 
vention of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. If all come who have been engaged, Buffalo will 
hear a very brilliant array of artists, including Madame 
de Pasquali, Arthur Whiting, Boris Hambourg, Arthur 
Gitson, Jules Falk, Gwilym Miles, Alvah Glover Salmon, 
G. A. Randegger, Madame Oucken and Marta Millinowski. 
Rane 

Mrs. George Barrell, contralto, and Rebecca Cutter 
Howe, are going to Bethlehem, Pa., June 1, to sing the 
contralto and soprano roles in the oratorio of “St. Paul.’ 


Both artists possess remarkably beautiful voices 
RRR 
Two of Madame Humphry’s pupils, Katherine Kronen- 
berg, soprano, and Hazel Diekman, contralto, will give a 
joint recital tonight, at the Twentieth Century Club Hall. 
zane 
The annual “rose luncheon” of the Rubinstein Club was 
given at the Hotel Iroquois, May 21. It was a most enjoy 
able affair. 
the club and the guests sang paraphrases on popular songs 
of the day, written by Ada M. Gates, the president, and 
one other. “The punishment was made to fit the crime” in 
the personal allusions, which were mirth provoking. Mrs 
John Miller Horton, a guest, told the legend of the 
“Christmas Rose.” Another guest recited a Frenchman's 
version of the story of the “Garden of Eden.” Mrs 


Rathfon, Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Fowler sang solos at the 


During the serving of the various courses, 


close of the luncheon, and then the hundreds of exquisite 
roses which had served as table decorations were sent off 
to gladden the patients in the various hospitals 
nur 
An extremely creditable recital was given by the pupils 
of Mrs. J. S. Marvin, at her residence studio, 200 West 
Utica street, on Saturday evening, May 27. The young 
pianists understand the value and beauty of rhythm. 
Ree 
Louise Williams (a girl in her teens, a pupil of George 
A. Bugnall) gave evidence of very thorough training at 
the recital given on Monday evening, in Schuler’s Recital 
Hall. Miss Williams’ program included compositions of 
Bach, Rameau, Chopin, Rubinstein, MacDowell, Sjogren, 
Fauré, Leschetizky and Godard, besides the opening number, 
capriccio brillante, op. 22, Mendelssohn, played by her 
teacher and herself (the orchestral parts played on a 
second piano). Vircinta KEene. 





Fay Cord-Lagen Closes Season. 

Mrs. Fay Cord-Lagen was the soloist at the May Festi- 
val at Freehold, N. J., May 26. Mrs. Lagen sang songs 
by Robyn, Spross, and a new “Ave Maria” by Jules 
Jordan. She was also the soloist in the “Hymn of Praise” 
and Grieg’s “At the Cloister Gate.” This closed Mrs. 
Lagen’s concert season. 
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Hemenway CHAMBERS, 
Phone B. B. 1439, 
Boston, Mass., June 3, 1911. 


ombination of an unpremeditated birthday 
elebration arranged by her pupils, and a 
recital by the same in which they gave sterling proof of her 


surreptitiously 


splendid work, crowded the home of Axeline de Berg- 
Lofgren, May 29, and brought a joyful surprise all round. 
It was Madame’s birthday and her pupils banded together 
ind presented her with a beautiful bracelet, besides filling 
the house with flowers, and many other gifts. While these 
evidences of love and esteem meant much to her, still Ma- 
dame Lofgren was most pleased with the enthusiasm 
roused by her pupils’ work, which in her case spelled a 
lifetime of devotion to the highest vocal ideals, fittingly 


The following program 
a word or two 
will 


recognized by the results achieved. 
even though 
of the 


therefore tells its own story, 


regarding the individual merits participants 


t be amiss 
‘ Offenbach 
Mrs. Beil 


Miss Granberry anid 
Iloly City 


Edith Wenmark 


Gaul 


Maud Valerie White 


Deborah Curtis 


Lindblad 
: . Korling 
Helen Lindahl 
besee Tosti 
Marguerite Shields. 
: Koven 
Marion Shaw 
- Tosti 
James Bell 
Pag Leoncavallo 
Barit f Za ‘ Leoncavallo 
John F. Bond 
Owen 


Michae from Carmen . Bizet 
Mrs 

Weary . 
Angela McCarthy 


\ I rez mes yeux, from Le Cid... 


Maude Ross 


Flynn 
.Goring-Thomas 


Massenet 


Lakme peed ebseervcvensceaeeseses Delibes 
Eula Grandberry. 

; Knapp 

Ida Knapp 

Puccini 

Virginia Pierce 

° -Grieg 

Grieg 

. Grieg 

Anna Christensen 

Mozart 

‘ Old Folk Song 

tgrer 


Madame Lo 
liss We 


certain 


displayed a clear, iovely so- 
spiritual quality in its timbre 


Miss 


nmark 


which marks her the successful church singer she is. 





TEACHER of VOICE “Garcia Method.” 


Susan Darlington Peirce. California; Blanche Goulet, 
soloist First Universalist Church, Worcester. 
Address: 70 Westiand Avenue 


Seattle; 


Clark, bass, 


Mine. de BERG-LOFGRER 


Recital Oratorio and Opera 
Teacher of Bettina Freeman, formerly of the Boston Grand Opera Co.; Mrs. Doris Kessler. 
coloratura 


Tel., 3096 R-B. B 


Lindahl again has the pathetic heart note in her singing 
which ought to make her much sought after in folk song 
recitals and drawing room entertainments. Mr. Bond dis- 
played a rich baritone voice of unusual promise, both 
powerful and smooth in addition to its beautiful quality. 
Mrs, Flynn should be heard before a larger public, as she 
has the warmth, life and vitality in her soprano voice to 
make a good showing wherever she is musically placed. 
Maude Ross, a young English girl who has been with Ma- 
dame Lofgren since her fourteenth year, promises much in 
coloratura work with her bright and flexible young voice. 
should make a success because of her 
certainty in addition to the soprano 
voice of wide range and extreme purity of which she is 
the fortunate possessor. As a singer of her own songs Ida 
C. Knapp must be placed in an artistic niche all by herself 
Musically creative in a wholly distinctive way, she pos- 
sesses the power to convey her meaning so clearly, that 
the joy in the union of both becomes a rare delight to her 
Miss Knapp should be heard often before wo- 
associations, as she has a 


Eula Grandberry 


poise and musical 


listeners. 
men’s clubs and kindergarten 
distinct message to convey which should be most helpful to 
children and grown-ups alike. Virginia Pierce, formerly of 
the Boston Opera Company, sang her aria in English with 
a richness of artistic fruition and beauty of voice which 
will make her known wherever good singing is admired. 
Not the least of her qualifications, too, is the startling 
purity of her diction which leaves each word like a clear 
A well rounded artist was found in Anna 
who sang the Grieg songs with beauty of 
phrasing, and fine musical insight. Capping all, 
however, came Madame Lofgren’s own singing, in which 
she displayed a brilliancy and certainty of tone, together 
with a vividness of temperament which stamped her the 
great operatic artist and singer, who passing through the 
height of a brilliant career, took her Swedish countrymen 
by storm, while ranking no less high in the musical centers 
of Germany. Young Madame Di Pesa, formerly of the 
3oston Opera Company, was one of the many interested 
listeners at the recital and congratulated Madame Lofgren 
at the close on the excellent showing of her pupils. Later 
on, too, she consented to sing and displayed her beautiful 
to fine advantage in the “A fors e lui” aria from 
and the Musetta waltz from “La Boheme,” in 
which was joined by Miss Pierce, who sang the 
snatches allotted Mimi in that part. 
RRR 

Director Henry Russell is evidently having things his 
wn way in Paris, from the brilliant achieve- 
ments thus far chronicled in securing the newest attrac- 
tions for the Boston Opera House. The most recent an- 
nouncement of his plans for taking the Boston 


cut etching. 
Christensen, 
voice, 


ve vice 
“Traviata,” 


she 


judging 


entire 


FELIX FOX 
CARLO BUONAMICI 


FOX-BUONAMICI 


} Directors 






Opera Company for a season in Paris at the close of its 
Boston season speaks strongly for his enterprise, and 
now, his securing the world rights of the first production 
of “La Foret Bleu” by the promising young French com- 
poser Louis Aubert, puts a further seal on his genius as 
a great operatic impresario. 
2Re 

The closing assembly for the iniermediate and 
vanced pupils of the Fox-Buonamici School was held May 
27, with the following participants in’ a program com- 
posed of pieces by d’Albert, MacDowell, Sinding, Aren- 
sky, Weber, Thome, Faure, Scriabine, Reinhold, Godard, 
Schuett, Liszt, Mozart, Beethoven and Schumann: The 
Misses Sprague, Crozier, Thomas, Turner, Lavers, Mc- 
Allister, Clark, Lothrop, Fish, Gring, Webster, Chase, 
Vinal, Tappan, Suren and Rosenbloom; and the Messrs. 
Hoffman, Burbank and Richmond, who acquitted them 
selves no less well, despite their inferiority in numbers. 

RneRe 

Mildred Harlowe Cook, pupil of C. M. Chase, rendered 
a comprehensive program of piano pieces at Steinert Hall, 
May 31. 


ad- 


nnre 
The appointment of Dr. Arthur Mees for the post of 
choral conductor of the Cecilia Society was a move in 
the right direction, and one, too, that will make for artis- 
tic satisfaction all around, 
nner 
Clara E. Munger, who reports an unusually brilliant 
season with many promising voices in her class, sailed on 
the Finland for Paris last Saturday to be gone until mid- 
September. While abroad Miss Munger will remain, 
during the greater part of the summer, with Mary 
Rourke, her gifted pupil now studying with De Reszke. 
RneRrer 
A line from Julius Chaloff, the brilliant prize winner 
of last year’s New England Conservatory contest for the 
Mason & Hamlin piano, tells of a happy student life in 
Berlin with Ignatz Friedman as the piano successor to 
Mr. De Voto’s fine training, and Hugo Kaun for his 
guide in the mazes of composition. 
RnRe 
The series of special nights at the Symphony. Hall or- 
chestral Pop concerts, under Conductor Strube’s regime, 


closed May 29, with a festive Harvard Night, 
when the Harvard spirit, running riot, fairly made 
the welkin ring. The program held the names 
of some of the university's budding composers, 


among whom were the Messrs. Fletcher '07, Tweedy ’12, 
Roepper *10, Brown ‘11 and Foster ‘11. Following this 
event came Conductor Strube’s last performance, May 31, 


and Mr. Maquarre’s assumption of the baton, June 1, for 
the remaining half of the season. 
ReRre 

A varied and well rendered program of piano, vocal 


and organ numbers marked the concert given by the ad- 
vanced students of the New England Conservatory with 
the assistance of the Conservatory Orchestra at Jordan 
Hall, June 2 

eRe 


Following a strenuous season of work, Louis H. Mud- 


gett, of Symphony Hall, left for his summer home at 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., May 31, to be absent until 
early September. 

Rare 


The successful results of Clara Tippett’s excellent vocal 
training are now beginning to come strongly to the fore 
through the active demand for her pupils in every line of 
vocal endeavor. From her Portland studio comes the an- 
nouncement that Ethelynde Sylvester Smith, of that city, 
has been chosen one of the Maine festival 
Conductor Chapman. Harry Hodsdon, from 
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studio, sang at the memorial service in Watertown, Mass., 
on Decoration Day, and followed that up with a private 
recital in Boston at the Beacon street home of F. H. 
Beebe, winning splendid: recognition for himself and his 
teacher with both efforts. Florence Page Kimball, of 
the Boston studio, who is now becoming favorably known 
everywhere, has secured the first soprano position in the 
second choir of the Central Church, and her work has 
given the same marked satisfaction in this capacity as it 
has in every other. 


nner 


A talk with Madame Gardner-Bartlett, now on a short 
visit to her mother at 52 Lanark road, Brookline, Mass., 
prior to leaving for her summer home at Waterloo, 
N. H., revealed a strenuous season just passed, and bril- 
liant prospects for the coming winter at her New York 
studio. 

Ree 

As a criterion of the work accomplished by students 
of the Faelten Pianoforte School, the following program 
of a recital, given by Mary Helen Pumphrey at Hunting- 
ton Chambers Hall, June 1, with the assistance of Di- 
rector Carl Faelten, will bear eloquent testimony to the 
artistic versatility essential in the mere rendering of it 
aside from all the other qualifications demanded. With 
talents of an unusual order, in addition to her splendid 
training, Miss Pumphrey played the entire program with 
commendable finish, fluent technical mastery, and the poise 
of an artist of ripened experience, rather than a student 
barely beyond her years of tutelage. The hearty ap- 
plause that she evoked from the large audience, in which 
Mr. Faelten shared, was thoroughly well merited by 
teacher and pupil alike: 

Prelude and fugue, D major, from Well-tempered Clavichord, 


ge ee ry eee eer er re Pree ror ee ey . Bach 


Sonata, op. 78, F sharp major...... . . Beethoven 


Intermezzo, A major, op. 118, No. 2. ; oseeeseee ce Brahms 
Scherzo, E flat minor, op. 4.........+.- ‘ eer ee Brahms 
Three Concert Studies ...... TTT ore ow can bheas o Caen 
Vivace assai, A flat major, op. 10, No. 10 
Lento ma non troppo, E major, op. 10, No. 3. 


Presto, F minor, op. 25, No. 2. 
Reliata, BU a WU ORs oe 6 0.900658 Cees addducbeweeds Chopin 
Concerta, CG ‘MiNOE,) GBC BB. ceive cv dewesnce . Saint-Saéns 


Second piano, Carl Faelten. 

The appointment of Alexander Steinert, of the M. 
Steinert & Sons Company, as a member of the municipal 
art commission, has brought the right man to the right 
place, and all are to be felicitated on this happy choice. 

Gertruve F. Cowen. 


Cecil Fanning Gives Recital. 

Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin can well be proud of 
the ovation tendered them at Rome, N. Y., on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 23. Besides the singing of an exacting program 
Mr. Fanning was obliged to give encores which he did in 
such a manner as to show his appreciation of the compli- 
ment paid him. The following appeared in the Rome 
Daily Sentinel of May 24: 


The greatest hit which has been made before a Rome audience 
was scored by Cecil Fanning, baritone, assisted by his accom- 
panist, H. P. Turpin, and the New Musical Art Society of this city. 
It is interesting to note that Mr. Turpin has to a certain extent 
been the source of inspiration which has made of Mr, Fanning the 
undoubtedly great artist he now is. This means that singer and 
accompanist were in sympathy throughout the entire program. It 
was of most extracting nature, as it covered a wide range of 
songs, classic and modern, which showed to the utmost advantage 
the perfect voice of the singer and, what was equally marvelous, the 
extent of his artistic gifts of interpretation and the unusual sym- 
pathy which his rich baritone voice possesses. His first number, 
“Air from Richard Cceur de Lion” (Gretry), was an index to the 
ability which Mr. Fanning showed through the entire program. 
His group of German songs, including “Der Wanderer” (Schu- 
bert), ‘“‘Wohin” (Schubert), ‘“‘Niemand hat’s geseh’n” (Loewe), and 
“Der Erlkénig” (Loewe), was a nearly perfect example of unaffect- 
ed classic song singing. Mr. Fanning also made an unusually 
artistic and restful touch by singing in the midst of his German 
songs Grieg’s “Springtide” in English. As an encore to this 
number he gave a most dramatic and highly satisfactory rendering 
of Harriet Ware’s “Princess of the Morning,” which displayed a 
combination of speaking and singing voice rare in the extreme. 





Alice Nielsen’s Faith in the American Girl. 


Through her kindness and faith in the ability of her 
countrywoman, Alice Nielsen secured an opportunity for 
Jeska Swartz, of the Boston Opera Company, to sing the 
part of Suzuki to Destinn’s “Butterfly” at Covent Garden, 
May 12, thus saving the performance which threatened to 
be interrupféd owing to the inability of the scheduled ar- 
tist to appear, and giving Miss Swartz the opening needed 
to create a success for herself. 





W. Gray Tisdale, Pianist and Composer. 

W. Gray Tisdale, pianist, organist and composer, has 
had successful appearances with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. As a composer, Mr. Tisdale is winning 
recognition in many places. His “Etude for Piano,” deli- 
cated by permission to Pepito Arriola, is to be played by 
that wonderful little pianist. Mr. Tisdale is the director 
of music at All Saints School, Sioux Falls, S, D, 








Wasuincton, D. C, May 26, rort. 
Probably the most interesting event of the past week 
took place Monday, May 22, at the New Willard, Hotel, 
when Mme. Marie von Unschuld, president of the Von 
Unschuld University of Music, presented Louis A. Potter, 
Jr., graduate of the teachers training course and graduat- 
ing pupil of the artist course, in a piano recital competing 
for the diploma of virtuosity and the university gold 
medal. Mr. Potter performed a trying program in a most 
laudable way. He revealed a sound musical talent and a 
good memory, the rudiments essential for a virtuoso 
equipment. Heinrich Hammer, one of the judges ap- 
pointed by Madame von Unschuld, said: “Mr. Potter 
is a subject very worthy to receive the diploma of vir- 
tuosity and the gold medal.” 
RRR 
Again Mrs. A. M. Blair has conducted her woman's 
club of singers (The Rubinstein Club) in a most pleasing 
concert, this time for the benefit of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. This club is unique in its social and musical 
attitude. The soloists were Mrs. Walter Gawler and Edna 
James Sheehy, sopranos, and Mrs, William T. Reed and 
Mrs. R. H. Dalgleish, contraltos. 
nRre 
The Apollo Orchestra, Albert Johnston, director. 
gave its usual monthly concert Sunday May 21, at Mc- 
Kendree M. E. Church, with the full orchestra of forty- 
five members. RRR 


The MacReynolds-Koehle Music School presented the 
pupils of Katharine MacReynolds and Josef Kaspar in 2 
piano and violin recital at St. John’s College, Saturday, 
May 20, before a large and attentive audience. The 
majority appearing on the program were advanced pupils 
who displayed real talent. The last number, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Capriccio Brillant,” played by Grace Adams, with 
Miss MacReynolds at the second piano, was most pleasing. 

nner 

May 27, at the Corcoran Art Gallery, Heinrich Ham- 
mer, director of the Washington Sangerbund, will have 
charge of the music during the unveiling exercises of the 
bust of Thomas Moore recently executed by Jerome E. 
Connor, sculptor. Dick Roor. 





Later Washington News. 
Wasuineoton, D. C., June 2, 1911 
A few musical events at different schools during this 
and the coming week will bring to a close one of the 
most interesting of musical seasons in Washington. The 
season of I9II-12-is being looked forward to with more 
than the usual anticipation, for the reason that several 
Washington singers and pianists wil] study abroad this 
summer, making their re-entry in the local musical life 
early in the fall. 
RRR 
The MacReynolds-Koehle Music School gave a piano 
and violin recital by the primary and intermediate grade 
pupils, assisted by some of the advanced pupils, Satur- 
day, May 27, in the school building at 1410 N street, N. W. 
The playing of Mary Riegel, pianist, pupil of Miss Mac- 
Reynolds, and that of Elizabeth Wilbur, violinist, pupil 
of Prof. Josep Kaspar, was specially commended. This 
school will reopen October 2. 
nee 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Torney Simon sail for Europe June 
9. The greater part of their summer will be passed in 
Switzerland. They will sail from Genoa on September 
6 on their return home. 
nere 
Arthur D. Mayo has resigned as organist at Calvary 
3aptist Church to accept a similar position in the First 
Church of Christ. He has held the position of organist 
at Calvary Church for many years, and his work has been 
most satisfactory. 
RRR 
Kenneth Ogden, a tenor from Alexandria, Va., was of- 
fered the position of tenor soloist in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Washington, but has decided to stay in 
his home town for the present, as special inducements 
were offered there, Dick Roor, 
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CHICA lil., June 4, 191 

The Chicago Sunday Evening Club Choir gave its first 
ni oncert at Orchestra Hall last Tuesday evening 
Ma The concert was well attended, and the audi- 
ence showed its appreciation by long applause after each 
number Marion Green, conductor, is to be congratu- 
ated the good work of his forces, which have been 
well trained by himself, Frank Rollo, Oscar Gordon 
Erich and Elias Bredin his society impresses espe- 
cially as a choir chorus, the religious numbers being ex 


tionally well rendered. It is made up of young sing- 
ers, and though the club has been in existence but a lit- 
tle over a year the results obtained are praiseworthy in 
nany respect Che attacks are precise, the voices fresh 
ind the enthusiasm of the choristers at all times in evi 
lence Assisting the Sunday Evening Club Choir were 
three of Chicago’s best known vocalists, Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, sopran Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, and 
John B. Miller, tenor Mrs. Gannon sang Wolf’s “Se- 
recy” and Forster's “Spring,” giving both with that im- 
peccable interpretation, beautiful voice and clear enuncia- 


tion which has placed her among Chicago’s foremost con 


tralt and though her method of singing reveals more 
yf an oratorio than a lieder singer, she nevertheless 
proved to be well equipped as a concert singer Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, another oratorio singer, essayed the difh 
It aria from “Aida,” “Ritorna Vincitor.” Mrs. Her- 
lien has won recognition with the largest and best known 
ratorio society in the country as one of the greatest liv- 
ng American sopranos in the oratorio field Vocally 
speaking Mrs. Herdien could, no doubt, enter grand opera 
if she so desired. Her singing of the Verdi aria was, as 
far as voice is concerned, exquisite, yet it can be said 
tl she has an erroneous idea of the tempo of this aria, 
vl he took much too slowly, and her reading of it 
was not accordance with tradition. An oratorio singer 
not always understand an operatic aria and vice 

yet the singing of Mrs, Herdien always calls for 


ly highest praise, and the audience showed its pleasure 
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John B. Miller sang 
writer was 


on this occasion by long applause. 
d’ Albert’s to Venus,” 
to hear, but judging from al] reports his success was 
overwhelming. Mr. Miller was one of the busiest and 
successful tenors in Chicago and the Middle West 
last winter, and no doubt the East will have an oppor- 
of in or two ora- 

The program was concluded with the singing of 
Bells of Saint Michael’s Tower” by the choir. 

Rn ne 

afternoon the Illinois Theater Lillian 
soprano, and for many years pupil of Louise St. 
Westervelt, Massenet’s aria, “I] est 
Bon,” from she revealed a voice 
of good quality, her delivery is ex- 
cellent, good training. Her suc- 
cess was well deserved. St. John Westervelt con- 
ducted a female which sang “The Bridegroom” 
and “The Nun,” Brahms, and Roger’s “The Three 
Fishers.” The work of this choral society was reviewed 
at length after one of its concerts given during the past 
It may be added that on this occasion the good 
impression then produced was deepened. 


“Hymn which the un- 


able 
most 


tunity hearing him next season one 
torios. 
“The 

Last in 
Price, 
John 


Friday 


in 
which 
ample compass, and 
of 


was heard 


“Herodiade,” in 
showing the result 
Louise 
chorus, 
by 


season 


nme 
Arthur Middleton has returned after a successful tour 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, not with the 


Thomas Orchestra, as previously reported elsewhere. Mr. 
Middleton, as each year, will be the basso with the Chi- 
cago Opera Quartet, one of the best quartets of its kind 
in the Middle West 

Rene 
Park will be open 
class entertainment. 
for the 


for ten weeks 
Seventy-five thousand dol- 
purpose of saving Ravinia 
falling into the hands of a circus company. 
eeRe 

of the dramatic school of the 
American Conservatory, brought forth his dramatic stu- 
in “A Lesson in Marriage,” 
for the first time 


Ravinia next month 
of high 
lars has been raised 
Park from 


Hart Conway, director 


dents which was presented 
in English under his direction at the 
Whitney Opera House Wednesday afternoon, May 31. 
The play, a comedy in two acts by Bjornson, gave many 
opportunities to the pupils of the school to display their 
dramatic talent. Especially praiseworthy was the work 
of Frank Herbert, who excelled as Axel. His perform- 
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ance would have been a credit to a professional actor. 
The balance of the cast was strong and the large audience 


encouraged the young players by long applause. During 
the intermission musical selections were rendered by in- 
strumental pupils of the school. 
RRR 
The Mary Wood Chase School of Artistic Piano Play- 
ing will give its fourth annual concert on Friday even- 
ing, June 9, at Music Hall. 
neRre 
Agathe Langrich, pupil of Anton Foerster, won one of 
the diamond medals at the final contest at the Chicago 
Musical College. Two other pupils of Mr. Foerster, 
Ethel Hanewold and Charles Gabriel, have this year re- 
ceived gold medals. Mr. Foerster has been the most suc- 
cessful piano teacher in the Chicago Musical College this 
season. 
ner 
James E. Devoe, the Detroit manager, was in town last 
Saturday, and visited the Chicago offices of THe Musi- 
cAL Courter. He reported that the season 1911-12 looks 
bright for his artists. 
Rar 
“Calendar” of news for musica] Chicago will be pub- 
lished every day in the Chicago Evening Post, starting 
Tuesday, June 6. Karleton Hackett will remain with that 
paper as music critic. The new department will be edited 
by Ernest L. Briggs, publisher of the Illustrated Review. 
RRer 
Rose Zukowsky-Stone, violinist, played with marked suc- 
cess at the Maywood Club, Friday, May 26. Her numbers 
were the Schumann “Traumerei,” Wieniawsky’s “Obertas” 
and Nachez’s “Dances Tzigan.” Madame Stone played again 
in Maywood Friday, June 2. June 1oshe will be a leading 
attraction at the celebration in honor of the great Jewish 
author, A. Reisin, who will be present at the Hebrew In- 
stitute. Madame Stone will play on June 16 at the popular 
concert at the Crown Theater, assisted by a symphony 
orchestra of forty-five men, under the conductorship of 
Carl Bunge. 
RneRre 
Friday evening, May 26, the dramatic students of the 
Bush Temple Conservatory presented before a large audi- 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
eRe 
Edgar Nelson has eight weeks of Chautauqua engage- 
ments booked for this summer. He will return to the 
Bush Temple Conservatory in September. The Bush 
Temple Conservatory has secured the services of Guy 
Woodard as head of the violin department. Mr. Woodard 
is a very successful violinist. Since his return to America 
two years ago he has played in many cities and has estab- 
lished an enviable reputation. He will take a limited num- 
ber of students during the summer normal. Frank B. 
Webster begins teaching in the Bush Temple Conservatory 
June 19. Practically all the time he will devote to summer 
teaching has been spoken for. 
RRR 
The contest of the vocal and violin departments of the 
American Conservatory was held aoe 26 and 27 re- 
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spectively. A large and interested audience attended. The 
final contests of the higher classes of the piano department 
will take place Saturday morning, June 3, from 10 to 12 
at Kimball Hall. The commencement concert and exercises 
will take place Thursday evening, June 15, at the Audi- 
torium. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the American 
Conservatory will be observed by a reception tendered by 
the president and faculty to the alumni and to friends of 
the institution, as well as prominent musicians of Chicago. 
It will take place in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 14, from 3 to 5:30 o'clock. 
| Over twelve hundred invitations have been issued. 
RRR, 

Manager E. S. Brown, of New York, was in town last 

week and later left for the Pacific Coast. 


ReRre 
W. K. Ziegfeld, the wizard of finance of the Chicago 
| Musical College, has re-entered the employment of that 
institution. 
RnRe 


Heniot Levy will teach Chautauqua at Mountain Lake, 
Maryland, during the months of July and August. This 
teacher of the American Conservatory will take advantage 
of his stay in the Alleghany 
teaching with recreation. 

eee 
informed this office that he has 
opened his studio at his home on Oakenwald avenue and 
Forty-fourth place, where he will remain throughout the 
summer giving lessons. Signor Frosolono was the soloist 
at a concert at Bradford, Ill, May 12, 
usual success, 


Mountains by combining 


Antonio Frosolono 


meeting with his 
He was compelled to respond to several en- 
cores. After the concert, the manager of the affair re- 
) engaged the violinist for another which will be 
given in the near future. May 13, the sterling violinist was 
heard in a concert at Henry, III. 


concert, 


Through his manager, 
Signor Frosolono announces that at his own concer* to be 
given at the Illinois Theater, Chicago, early in October, 
two new compositions will be introduced, viz., the con- 
certstuck by Max Bruck, op. 84, and suite No. 3, by Schutt. 
nre 

The Bush Temple Conservatory announces its annual 
commencement concert to given Saturday morning, 
June 10, at the Bush Temple Theater. The Bush Temple 


Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
M 


be 


Ballmann, conductor, will play the accompaniments for 
the pupils, besides giving some symphonic numbers. 
- RRR 
Etta Edwards, the well known vocal teacher, now a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles, has written this office that she wiil 
take a long vacation this summer and resume her teaching 
in September. 
' neuer 
Ephra Vogelsang sang with success at the home of Mrs. 
Dietrich on the afternoon of June 3. The young artist 
presented a program both interesting and well balanced 
and won the approval of the elite present at the function 
orothy Hine, pianist, was the other soloist. Miss Hine, 
beside being a promising pianist, is also gifted as a vocal- 
ist. She is a student of the Vogelsang studios 
RRR 
Che ninth complimentary concert given by Emil Liebling 
before his pupils took place at Kimball Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, May 28. Mr. Liebling was assisted by Harrison M. 
, Wild, organist; Sarah E. Paine and Hazel Pierce, pianists, 
and Robert Quait, Jr., vocalist. The writer was unable to at- 
tend the concert, but his assistant reports that it was highly 
satisfactory. The program opened with a sonata in G 
major, Mozart-Grieg, played by Mr. Liebling and Miss 
‘ Pierce. The latter was heard successfully in the next 
number, the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor, in which 
Mr. Liebling played as admirably as 
ever, winning much success through his interpretation of 


she scored heavily. 


Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Joy,” Rubinstein’s barcarolle, 
' Schytte’s “Etude de Concert,’ Grieg’s “Noturn” and 

“March of the Dwarfs,” which numbers formed the first 
group. Mr. Quait sang selections by Clay, Grieg and 
, Mehrkens. The next soloist was Harrison M. Wild, the 


conductor-organist, who rendered with his customary 
artistry the andantino by Lemare, Emil Liebling’s “Medi- 
tation” and Stene’s fantasie. Hazel Pierce, another pupil 
of Mr. Liebling, proved to be an exceptionally gifted pian- 
ist and made a favorable impression by her playing of the 
Saint-Saéns “Wedding Cake Valse” and the Moszkowski 
scherzo from concerto, op. 59. Messrs. Wild and Lieb- 
ling were recalled many times after the Gounod fantasie 
“Faust” for organ and piano. This interesting and well 
balanced concert was brought to a conclusion with a group 
embracing the Liszt “Soiree de Vienne,” “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,” “Consolation” and fantasie “Ruins of Athens.” This 
was the closing recital by Mr. Liebling for the present 
season, 





nner 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder was the soloist at the third 
and final concert of the ninth annual May Festival of 














Cedar Falls, Ia., given at the Collins Anditorium of that 
The Cedar Falls Daily Record said: 


The symphony concert on Thursday afternoon was well attended 
and each number well received by the audience. Mrs. Theodore 
Sturkow-Ryder was the soloist of this occasion, and by her superior 
work upon the piano and the gracious manner in which she re- 
sponded to the encores of the audience won a high place in the 
hearts of the Cedar Falls audience, and should she return here at 


city. 


some future time there is little question but what she would be 
most heartily received. She is of a very modest and pleasing dis 
position which, combined with her ability as a pianist, made her a 


place in Cedar Falls that has been equaled by few professional 
soloists that have been with the Thomas Orchestra on the previous 
occasions that the organization has appeared in Cedar Falls. 


eRe 
Madame Ragne Linne will pass her vacation near Yel- 


lowstone Park. 


eRe 


Albert Borroff, the Chicago basso, has been kept very 
busy during the past season and. will leave for Europe 
June 13 to remain on the Continent until the end of Au- 
gust, returning to Chicago the first week in September. 
Mr. Borroff received the following criticisms from the 
Chicago press after his annual recital in Chicago: 


The singer’s program was one of his usual happy selections, and 


his interpretations were marked by that catholicity of style, the 
smooth resonant tone and technical finish which his hearers have 
come to expect of him. These things are especially to his credit 
as a musician in that Mr. Borroff has never lowered his standards 
at any time during his concert activities in this city; he has been 
criticised adversely for the severity of his selections, and his an 
swer—as well as his reward—is in the steadily mounting respect 


and affection of the local public. Yesterday's offering was a fitting 


climax to his endeavors. 


The first group, composed of old Italian songs, was vitally inter 


esting. Duranté’s “Danza” was a technical feat by itself; th 
“Sebben Crudele,” by Caldara, was an excellent accomplishment; a 
slight unsteadiness of tone in the trills and quirks of the Lotti 
“Pur dicesti” marred the interpretation a bit, but the “Che fiero 
Costume” by Legrenzi, was again beautifully done. The second 


group was begun with two Bach arias—“Willst du dein Hertz mi 
Shenken” and “Endlich wird mein Joch” the cata 
“No The 
technical ease and certainty, and the latter by a smoo‘hness of tone 
the of notable 
the strong spirit 


from cantata 


logued as 56.” former was distinguished by striking 


which 
of the 


throughout exacting range the melody was 


The singer caught admirably classics; so 
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far below the superficial interpretation of the general run of songs 
that expression Mr 
Sorroff was particularly with the “Endlich wird mein Joch” 


does this mood lie its is a rare occurrence, 


happy 


aria; his interpretation was distinguished by authority and deep 
sympathy.—The Inter Ocean. 
Albert Borroff must be welcomed into the ranks of those well 


fitted to demonstrate the proposition that English is a singable lan 


guage. He gave a song recital at the Illinois yesterday afternoon, 
and while only his last group could be heard, its component parts 
were among the best with respect to clarity of enunciation that 
have been heard this season —Daily Journal. 

Albert Borroff, who has established himself as a vocal exponent 
of the first rank in Chicago, was heard at the Illinois Theater yes 
terday afternoon in the best recital which he has thus far pre 
sented to our musical public In fact, in may be classed as one 
of the best song recitals we have had this season 


Mr. Borroff has made such remarkable in the art of 


interpreting the older as well as the modern song literature that his 


progress 


work is throughout artistic and musical. He is endowed with a 
bass voice of more than ordinary resonance, of great flexibility and 
of wide range, and has studied the voluminous literature of song 
so exhaustively that he builds up a program which holds the rapt 
attention of his audience from first to last 

A very lyric romanza by Rachmaninoff, sung in Russian, was one 
of the most important selections of the afternoon, as was also a 
short ballad, “I Am Thy Harp,” by Woodman The Italian num 


road 


bers by Caldara, Lotti and Legrenzi were interpreted with a b 


and serious style, and the French songs by Wekerlin had that 
charm and grace which the music demands Bemberg’s “Soupir” 
also belongs to the gems of the collection In the Barrak ballad 
by Bell a brisker tempo might have been taken by the singer, which 
would have added lightness to its import It is written to a text 
in a sort of Cockney dialect, which Mr. Borroff mimics perfectly 
The fantasy, “Blow Me Eyes,” by Arthur Dunham, is a comical 
number which also met with much applause Mr. Borroff knows 
how to create the various moods of the songs which he sings, and, 
taken altogether, the recital was an artistic success. Charles Lurvey 
played good accompaniments.—Chicago Examiner 

The singer gave an excellent account of Durante’s arietta 
“Danza, Danza, Fanciulla Gentile,” and of Caldara’s “Sebben Cru 
dele.” Antonio Lotti’s “Pur Dicesti, O Bocca Bella” is not an un 
familiar number upon recital programs, and Mr. Borroff had no 
reason to be afraid of the competition of his colleagues. He was 
upon less familiar ground in an arietta, “Che Fiero Costume,” 
from a long-forgotten cantata, “Eteock by Legrenzi, and in a 
movement from Bach's cantata, “Ich Will den Kreuzstab,” he pre 
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By Rawson in the Minneapolis Tribune 

, The above cartoon represents Glenn Dillard 
instructor. It is well that Mr. Gunn has only two 
others simultaneously play on two different 
Minneapolis on the same evening. 


feet, 





OLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Gunn, the critic 


pianos two selections 
] t Mr. Gunn's versatility is well known, 
interesting lecturer, a florid writer and a just critic. gage 


of the Chicago Tribune, as pianist, lecture writer and piano 

two hands, one mouth and two ears, as otherwise he might hear two 
by Debussy and review a concert in Chicago and one tt 

He is a fine pianist, 4 xcellent instructor, an 





4 rk omewhat Handelian in character, which well de- 
l Record-Herald 
I tf has learned the ait of singing with feeling for the 
sion of the music, with a tone of fine quality and 
t enables him to express what is in his mind. 
singer is-one of the most taxing and Mr. 
1 his mastery Chicago Evening Post 
esent in al program of song in the IIli- 
rh It range from the serene heights of the old Italian 
to th heerful, commonplace levels of pres- 
iA ican w and included several master- 
novelty, and several French folk 








‘ I Mr. Borroff as a singer who has developed sig- 

ocal gifts to a point that represents admirable 

f bel canto; it proved him also thoroughly acquainted 

tative necessities defined in the terms diction, 

asing and shadin finally, it displayed his 

‘ ‘ n all schools of song.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 
nun 

Last Sat morning, Emil Liebling asked THe Mu- 

. Courter representative to hear one of his youngest 
yupils, Helen Leefeldt The young student already has 
uired an excellent technic and she demonstrated the 
ireful training received under her mentor. 
RRR 
Earl Blair, pianist and member of the American Con- 
ervatory faculty, leaves for Europe June 17, where he will 
with of the foremost pianists. Mr. Blair will 
return to his Chicago duties in early October. 
Rn Rne 

Walter Keller was the soloist at President Taft's lecture 
it Orche Hall, Saturday, June 3, when the President 
poke for the Western Economical Society. 

RnRe 

Bessie Birdie Kaplan gave a recital at Music Hall on 

Wednesd vening, May 31, under the direction of Sam 
I sarton 
RRR, 

\ series of piano recitals by artist-pupils of Georgia 
Kol ywresident of the Sherwood School, and director of 
the piano department, will take place at the studios of the 

stitution June 1, 5, 8 and 12. Miss Kober will play 
the orchestral parts on a second piano 

neRne 
e Cosmopolitan School of Music and Dramatic Art 
ve a recital by pupils of Hanna Butler in Auditorium 
tal Hall, Saturday afternoon, June 3. The same school 
recital by pupils of Clarence Eidam, which 
ke place on Tuesday evening, June 6, at Auditorium 

Re Ha 

nere 

Han » Schiller, long associated with the Chicago 

M | College, and a noted teacher and concert artist, 
es Dr. Ziegfeld to the effect that he will return to 

{ wo in time for the free scholarship examinations in 
ptember and will continue his teaching duties, inter 
pted when he was forced to go to Europe for his health 
writes that he has completely recovered from his ill- 

d that he will sail in August Announcements of 
liamond and gold medal winners in the annual Chi- 

i M College contests will be made next week. 
School of Acting contest, which precedes by several 

the competition for the. musical prizes, resulted in 

the diamond medal being awarded to Miss Gerda Henius, 
Magnolia avenue, a daughter of the well known physi 

Dr. M Henius, and the gold medal to Nathaniel 
Kippen, of Cleveland, Ohio Ethel Barrymore, Louise 
Drew, Charles Dalton, Fred Truesdale and Edmund Breese 
ed as judges of the contest, which was held in the 
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Ziegfeld Theater. For the preliminary contest, in which 
the six final contestants were selected, the first act of “The 
Great Divide’ was used. Commencement week, June 12 
to 17, will be given over to student affairs and recitals by 
the various departments of the college. Monday evening, 
June 12, the School of Acting, under the direction of J. H. 
Gilmour, will give four dramatic offerings in the Ziegfeld 
The playlets, some of them entirely new to Chi- 
and include “The Hulks,” 


Theater. 
cago, will be of unusual interest 
a drama in one act, by F. C. Farrington; “The Unbidden 
Guest,” John Corbin’s well known tragedy; “Self Sacri- 
fice,” a comedy, and “The Pioneers,” a poetic drama in one 
act, by James Oppenheim. Thursday, June 15, students of 


the School of Expression will give a-recital at 8 o’clock in 
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Ziegfeld Hall. At 9 o'clock the annual class dance will 
begin in the reception hall. Marshall Stedman, associate 
director of the Chicago Musical College School of Acting, 
will serve as general stage manager for the Selig Film 


Company during the summer months. RENE Devries. 





Music Festival in Los Angeles. 

Los AnGetes, Cal, 

The Woman’s Orchestra, of Angeles, and the Los 
Angeles Oratorio Society, united in the program of the 
music festival held at the Auditorium Thursday evening, 
May 25. who realize that musical advancement 
means the presentation of good music rather than the ex- 
ploitation of “big names” in the musical world, must pro- 
nounce the recent music festival in Los Angeles a suc- 


May 31, 1911 


Los 


Those 


cess. The program was opened with the allegro from 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony. Then the chorus 
sang “Ariel” by Frederick Stevenson. The orchestra fol- 


lowed with two parts of Godard’s “Scenes Poetiques,” 
“In the Woods” and “On the Mountain.” Then “My 
Lady,” by H. J. Stewart was sung. The second part of 





the program consisted in presenting Liza Lehmann’s can- 


tata, “Leaves From Ossian,” in which the chorus and 
orchestra shared honors with the solo artists. Harley 
Hamilton is the musical director of the orchestra, and J. 
P. Dupuy, conductor of the Oratorio Society. The solo- 
ists in the Lehmann work were Mrs. C. E. Barnard, so- 
prano; Leah M. Pratt, contralto, and Fred Ellis, baritone, 

The officers of the Woman’s Orchestra are: President, 
Cora Fox; vice-president, Beatrice Atkins; secretary, Miss 


L. M. Loeb; treasurer, Daisy Walters; librarian, Elsa 
Groesser. The board of directors includes the officers and 


Mary V. Mullins, Nora Dickinson, Mrs. Sidney T. Exley 
and Harley Hamilton, the musical director. 

The officers of the Oratorio Society follow: President, 
George Chaffey; vice-president, William A. Mears; sec- 
retary and treasurer, J. R. Rutherford; librarian, C. B. 
Webb; J. P. Dupuy, musical director and Mrs. William 
Berman, accompanist. 

The festival was managed by L. E. Behymer. 





Played for Car! Faelten. 

When Carl Faelten, the noted pianist and one of the 
founders of the Faelten Pianoforte System, was in New 
York recently he had a number of interesting experiences. 
His own recital at the Granberry Piano School, which was 
duly reported in THe Musicat Courter, was followed by a 
private exhibition of piano playing by pupils of the Gran- 
berry School. This recital in the studio of the school in 
Carnegie Hall was arranged in Mr. Faelten’s honor and 
after the pupils played they were each personally presented 
to the honored guest by George Folsom Granberry, di- 
rector of the school and one of the very successful teach- 
ers of the Faelten system. The program planned in Mr. 
Faelten’s honor was as follows: 

Anna Von Culin, 


Transposition Ensemble: Reynette Caire, 


Sarah Embley, Malvina Halkett, Elsa Hupfel, James 
Leary, Dorothy Longman, William Minrath, Leona Riggs, 
Letitia Schipper, Gladys Underwood, Herbert Warner. 
Seerees: Tee: GOR a viv cee vie binss céceresaccsecaesvis Enke 
German Folk Song, G major........cccccscscscccccccece Wohlfahrt 
John Warner. 
CONE, OP. BG vcccccccvicediavctecdeseccsodesvicersscs Ravina 


Emily Cobb. 
Allegro brillant, for two pianos, Op. 325........e.sesseeeeees Loew 
Mary Jay Schieffelin. 
Mr. Granberry at the second piano. 


PEN, FF GR ss cece vicoacund cet cbeetaces dss cancccsey Handel 
Ruth Ryan 
I OO A en co ok Lda bp ue wig ae bidig ds 4's bus Rubinstein 
Helen Jalkut. 
een DEMS, * GE MINER anc cccye sect tae ceccderceces Saint-Saéns 
Charlotte Spooner. 
Polonaise, Op. 26.....++0. Kate sathesbe ce ouch dee pineegae® Chopin 
Marion Barlow. 
Sonata, E major, op. 14, No. 1 (first movement)........ Beethoven 


Valeda Frank. 





GadsKi’s Health Improved. 

A letter from Madame Gadski, who is now at Keplitz, 
states that the prima donna’s health has so improved under 
treatment taken at the Bohemian resort, that she expects 
to return to her home in Berlin within a few weeks. Mad- 
ame Gadski will devote a month during the summer to 
motoring through Europe with her husband and daughter. 





Leontine de Ahna Sails. 

Leontine de Ahna, the well known mezzo soprano of 
Berlin, left for Europe last Thursday on the Bremen. 
She has had a very successful season and says she will 
return October 1 to resume her work. 
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List of Bookings for Ludwig Hess. 


Ludwig Hess, the noted German tenor who is soon to 
make his debut in the United States, has filled an ex- 
traordinary list of engagements in Europe. During the 
past four years he has appeared in recital or as soloist 
with the following musical organizations: 


Philharmonic Concerts, Berlin; conductor, Arthur Nikisch. 

Philharmonic Choir, Berlin; conductor, Siegfried Ochs. 

Singakademie, Berlin; conductor, George Schumann. 

Richard Wagner Verein, Berlin; conductor, Dr. Muck. 

Richard Wagner Verein, Berlin; conductor, Pohlig. 

Philharmonic Concerts, Hambourg. 

Singakademie, Hambourg. 

Caecilien Verein, Hambourg. 

Museum Concerts, Frankfort a/M; conductor, von Hausegger. 

Museum Concerts, Frankfort a/M; conductor, William Mengel 
berg. 

Rihl’scher 
Scholz. 

Rihl’scher Gesangverein, Frankfort a/M; conductor, Siegfried 
Ochs. 

Caecillien Verein, Frankfort a/M; conductor, William Mengelberg. 

Academy, Munich; conductor, Felix Mottl. 

Konzert Verein, Munich; conductor, Ferd. Loewe. 

Kaim Concerts, Munich; conductor, Felix v. Weingartner, 

Gewandhaus, Leipsic; conductor, Arthur Nikisch. 

Philharmonic, Leipsic; conductor, Winderstein. 

Riedelverein, Leipsic; conductor, Karl Straube. 

Bach Verein, Leipsic; conductor, George Goehler. 

Royal Orchestra, Dresden; conductor, Ernst von Schuch. 

Court Schillings, Stuttgart; conductor, Max Schillings. 

Giirzenich Concerts, Cologne; conductor, Fritz Steinbach. 

Nether Rhenish Festival, Cologne; conductors, Franz Wallner, 
Richard Strauss; Diisseldorf aix-la-Chapelle, Schwickerath, Pantzner. 


Gesangverein, Frankfort a/M; conductor, Bernh. 


Beethoven Festival, Bonn; conductor, Volkmar Amdrae. 

Sangerfest, Zurich; conductor, Volkmar Amdrae. 

Ten Music Hall Concerts. 

Sangerfest, Basel; conductor, Herman Suter. 

National Music Festival, Schwerin; conductor, Kihler. 

Anhalt Music Festival, Dessau 

Hannover Music Festival, Hannover; conductor, von Weingartner. 

Allgem. Deutscher Musik Verein, seven annual engagements; 
conductors, Richard Strauss and Max Schillings. 

Tonkinstler Feste, seven annual engagements; conductors, Rich- 
ard Strauss and Max Schillings. 

Haydn Festival, Kiel; conductors, Ferd. Loewe and Franz Schalk. 

Hugo Wolf Festival, Vienna; conductor, Ferd. Loewe and Franz 
Schalk. 

Other orchestral and choral societies of Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Belgium, Russia, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 


As a composer, too, Mr. Hess has been widely heralded 
in the Fatherland. The following works by Hess were 
presented in Europe during the past season of I910-IQII: 


“Ariadne” mystic play—Strassburg Opera; conductor, Hans Pfitz- 
ner (first performance); Hamburg Stadt-theater, Prague Royal 
Opera. 

“Frohe Ernte” (Harvest Joy)—Symphonic choral work for mixed 
choir, contralto and orchestra. Sung by Choral societies: Berlin, 
Wirzburg, Zirich (festival), Kiel (festival), Coslar, Colmar, Baden 
Baden (festival). 

“Die Piraten”’—Choral work for male choir, Bremen; conductor, 
Professor Pantzner; Munich (Konzertgesellschaft). 

“Neuer Morgen’—Cantata for male choir a capella; Bremen; 
conductor, Professor Pantzner; Munich (Konzertgesellschaft). 

“Erstes Licben”—Song cycle for fu'l chorus and orchestra. Pre- 
sented by Dresden Royal Orchestra (conductor, Cond. c. Schuch), 
Kiel Festival, Stuttgart Festival, Baden-Baden Choral Society; Gér- 
litz Choral Society. 

“Symphony.” 

“Der Himmelskénig mit musizierenden Englein” (The Heavenly 
King and the Angelic Musicians)—Berlin Wagnerverein; conductor, 
Pohlig; also Dortmund, Frankfort, Vienna, Graz, etc. 

It will surprise many readers to learn that 110 of the 
Hess lieder have been published. His Deutsche Minne- 
lieder cycle, Fadrique” (a 
humoresque), are on the programs of Julia Culp, Lula 
Mysz-Gmeiner, Van Eweyk, Messchaert, Sistermans and 
other singers of the day in the Old World. 

Ludwig Hess, as might be expected from a singer of his 
ripe accomplishments and popularity, has a remarkable 
collection of scrap books. Many of the notices in these 
have been reproduced. Today two more eloquent tributes 
to his voice and art are added, as follows: 


“Nachtgerausche” and “Don 


Another concert in the middle of May? No, that is too much! 
Have they not sung, trumpeted and fiddled enough during these 
long winter months from October to May? Must it be that one 
has once more to go to the concert room, once more sit down in 
one’s accustomed seat and once more make one’s hands sore with 
applauding in case the artist should please? 

So probably many a one thought and spoke when reading the 
invitation for yesterday’s concert. But one considered. For a 
Ludwig Hess is coming, one of the great in the kingdom of the 
singers and he is going to sing songs by our own composer, Haile, 
and Haile himself will accompany. And many, many came to 
rejoice and delight in the great royal voice of Ludwig Hess; to 
let that resonant, soulful voice once more grasp their hearts and 
touch the innermost recesses of their souls with his marvelous in- 
terpretation. And Hess presented us with gems of Hugo Wolf's 
nd of Haile’s best pearls, one more beautiful than the other, glow- 


ing as deeply in beautiful shades of color, as outside in the garden, 


the “Children of Spring.” 
“O du Entrissne mir und meinem Kusse,” 

how often has one heard this glorious gem sung; how often, prob- 
ably, sung it oneself, but probably never with such deep intensity, 
with such warmth, with such brilliancy of voice. The famous “Du 
bist wie eine Blume” sounded as delicate and fragrant as the 
breath of the rose itself. And Schumann’s “Die beide Grenadiere”’ 
ind “Der Hidalgo” were magnificent gifts. Wolf's famous 
‘Tambourlied,” Hess rendered with indescribable charm. With 
is agreeable, and, in its noble reserve, doubly effective humor, he 
moulded it into a gem of fine interpretation. 

The singer had an excellent accompanist in Herr Haile and they 
justly divided the storm of applause which rose at the end of the 


} 


concert and there were many in the audience who would gladly 
spend another such “Lieder Abend” in spite of May and the 
opening of the summer gardens.—Ulm Tagblatt, May 12, 1911. 





Ludwig Hess, at Liederhalle, last night, gave his farewell concert 
prior to his pilgrimage across the ocean and the glorious event 
wound up by his singing the “Greeting to Germany.” That the 
Stuttgart public received this singer with open arms when first he 
came and have ever proved their loyalty to. him has evidently not 
been forgotten by Hess. He tendered his thanks, at this farewell 
with an artistic effect of the very first rank. He sang with all 
his soul, with all the devotion possible. And the voice yesterday 
seemed to sound even better, greater, than usual. The powerful 
metallic forte, the incomparable, beautiful piano again made their 
immediate appeal, and then his interpretation! How every beat 
of his heart seemed to help; how every bit of his heart was evinced, 
and how he knows how to present his figures. In the freely in- 
terpreted “Grenadiers” or in the incomparably rendered “Hidalgo” 
of Schumann or the “Tambour” of Hugo Wolf, so full of arch 
humor, and then the lyrical “Verschwiegene Liebe.” I don’t re- 
member to ever have heard it sung so beautifully—with such 
emotion. 

Hess was one of the first to throw in his work for Wolf. He 
did it when he was quite a young singer in Berlin, He sings 
Wolf magnificently, naturally, for in Hess we have a combination 
of the singer and interpreter in a most extraordinary manner, The 
warmth and strength of his rich and impulsive inner life present 
art pictures which are free and untrammeled, guided only by the 
musical and spiritual intelligence of the artist. 

His creations are characterized by a remarkably fine art, by a 
clear, lucid taste combined with a buoyancy and an ardor of the 
greatest conception, which can only. be produced by genuine, fiery 
temperament. That is the secret of the intense effect of Hess’ 
declamation, supported by vocal expression. 

Only an artist and singer of the first rank can reproduce Schil 
lings’ “Glockenlieder” so intensely and so convincingly. Schillings 
has created a work without a precedent in our literature. The 
more one hears these lieder, the more they delight by their fine 





LUDWIG HESS. 


deep spirituality permeating the whole poem, Surprising was the 
effect which these lieder had without orchestral accompaniment, 
simply with piano accompaniment. The high culture and creative 
power is evinced by this music 

Schillings, who from sheer sense of intimate friendship, assisted 
the singer at the piano, received as great an ovation as Hess him- 
self. 

In spite of the hot weather, the election of a Biirgermeister and 
other adverse circumstances, a numerous and very select public 
completely filled the hall. The audience included Her Majesty, the 
Queen, with her court and numerous members of the aristocracy 
It was a concert worthily concluding a most brilliant season.— 
Schwabische Kronik, Mittagsblatt, May 11, 1911. 





Virgil Lectures on Musical Education. 

The subject of A. K. Virgil’s lecture at Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, on May 23, was “Education in 
Music,” or “The best application of brain, muscles, nerves 
and emotions in teaching and in learning music and the art 
of piano playing.” As announced at the end of the pro- 
gram, this was the first of a series of five lectures to be 
given on this subject, the four remaining lectures to be 
postponed until the early autumn. 

In presenting his subject Mr. Virgil said: “The word 
education, when applied to music teaching, means, as I 
view the subject, exactly what the word education means 
when applied to other subjects of learning. Edu- 
cation, then, is faculty training. We understand education 
in music to mean the training of the faculties employed. 
The prevailing methods of music teaching give no proper 
attention, viewed from an educational standpoint, to the 
training of the faculties of the learner, therefore we feel 
justified in making the assertion that music teaching, as 
music is commonly taught, is not educational work.” The 
lecturer declared that music teaching should be made 
educational work, and stated that many music pupils fail, 


while few succeed in acquiring the knowledge and skill 
necessary to artistic piano playing, for the reason that the 
prevailing methods do not reach and develop all the facul- 
ties employed. 

“To play the piano effectively,” Mr. Virgil continued, 
“one must have both knowledge and skill, and these are 
powers which come through the training of the faculties, 
not by relying on the emotions.” He stated further that 
music teaching when rightly done is the highest type of 
faculty training, and is a training which appeals to a 
greater number and variety of faculties than any other 
branch of schooling. He dwelt upon the importance of 
physical and health training, stating that this is a subject 
almost invariably neglected by the average piano teacher 
and student. He referred to the erroneous opinion that 
almost any teacher or individual who calls himself a 
music teacher is competent to teach beginners. Mr. Virgil 
also stated that another equally common and equally 
damaging opinion is that almost any piano is good enough 
for children and beginners to practise on and declared 
that these two erroneous opinions have done great injury 
to the cause of music and playing. Mr. Virgil 
claimed that what music teachers need most of all is, first, 
a knowledge of right teaching principles, and second, the 
willingness to live up to such principles. He said: “If 
music teachers and the parents of music pupils could only 
be made to realize the importance of all-round develop- 
ment, preliminary work in learning to play the piano 
would be very different from that now in vogue and stu- 
dents would accomplish far greater and better things, and 
at a much less outlay of both money and time in learn- 
ing, but it is hard to get uway from old, long established 
modes of acting and thinking.” 


piano 


The lecturer laid great stress upon the development of 
the mental faculty, claiming that the mind must first be 
trained, and that it is impossible ever to know what any 
music pupil’s capabilities and future possibilities are until 
an intelligent mind (the pupil’s mind), made intelligent by 
right training, has acquired full control of all the play- 
ing members. He claimed that technic should 
come before finger technic, and that the two should be 
made to work together harmoniously 
the necessity of a well 


mental 


He insisted upon 
discriminative ear. 
Later he stated that no one has ever been known to play 
the piano really artistically 
nerves—in other words, whose mental, physical and tech- 


trained and 


whose brain, muscles and 
nical powers were in an untrained condition; he remarked 
that thousands have tried the experiment, but all, to a 
greater or lesser degree, have in the end proved failures. 
The lecturer said: “If | were asked what is the greatest 
good the music student gains through proper mental train- 
ing, I should answer: ‘The 
control.’” 


power of intelligent nerve 
He declared that many more piano pupils fail 
because they have too many nerves than because they have 
too few brains. “The training,” he continued, “which 
gives freedom from the musiciay’s nerve torture should 
begin at the first lesson. It is the pupil who makes the 
right start who has the greatest possible assurance of a 
successful finish.” 

Mr. Virgil remarked that teachers and pupils have the 
habit of depending upon the emotions rather than upon 
the intelligence. “Train the intelligence,” he said, “then 
the emotions will be sufficiently under control to do effec- 
tive service.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Virgil said: “We are working for 
the promotion and upbuilding of correct principles in the 
teaching of music and piano playing. But, you may say, 
the method you advocate is opposed by many musicians. I 
am forced to admit it is, and by many good musicians, 
too, but it must be acknowledged that everything that has 
ever been offered to the world which meant progress and 
a change from old to new modes of thinking and acting 
has almost invariably been opposed and always will be 
until a new human nature has been created.” He quoted 
Franklin’s assertion that “opposition only means that the 
thing opposed is worth something, and the more it is 
worth the stronger and more persistent the opposition.” 
Mr. Virgil concluded by saying that he needed the support 
in this work of educators, of music teachers and of the 
parents of music students. 


Minna Kaufmann Taking Class Abroad. 

Minna Kaufmann, the soprano, sailed for Europe, June 
6 on the steamer Potsdam of the Holland-American line 
with a class of pupils who will study with her during the 
summer in Berlin and Paris. Madame Kaufmann closed 
her season in Pittsburgh, where she gave a recital a few 
days before her departure from New York for the other 
side. Madame Kaufmann will return to New York Octo 
ber 1. 


Eddy to Dedicate Organ. 
Clarence Eddy has been engaged to 
organ of St Roman Catholic 
Church, Utica, N. Y., on Sunday evening, June 18. 


dedicate the large 


three manual 


Joseph's 
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Saenger's Opera Classes for 1910-1911. 


were ¢ 


ngaged to sing 


Ipanies 








leac 


ling roles with the follow- 


t members of Oscar Saenger’s opera classes for this 


Be ! Chicago Grand Opera Company 
Lynt k, prano, Volks Opera, Berlin, Germany. 
I tralto, M | Grand Opera Company. 
a | Al Opera Company. 
Ir te lreas Dippel Grand Opera Company 
l n \ 1 Opera Company 
Kreidle Aborn Opera Company 
( t \born Opera Company 
) Saenger established his opera class fifteen years 
junction with his work as a vocal teacher, and 
s pupils are singing in the principal opera houses 
ghout the world. He was the pioneer in inducing the 
a nagers to accept American trained sing 
Germat i his pupil, Marie Rappold, prima donna 
v the first entirely American trained singer to 
engag or leading roles at the Metropolitan Opera 
Besides Madame Rappold, the following artists 
had studied with Mr. Saenger were engaged at the 
I tan: Bernice de Pasquali, prima donna soprano; 
phine Jacoby, contralto; Riccardo Martin, tenor 
Mr. Saenger prepared for his debut); Allen 
y, ba ind Leon Rains, basso. The Manhattan 
House engaged Henri Scott, basso, and Orville 
I tenor, wh transformation from a vaudeville 
er t cessful grand opera artist is well known 
dw ig the leading tenor roles at Hammerstein’s 
London opera house next season 
Saenger plans for the opera classes for the coming 
whi will begin about October 1, that the student 
dy p with Mr. Saenger or one of his assist- 
then to be placed in the repertory class, where 
erted numbers are thoroughly rehearsed. When 
prepared, pupils are assigned a role in the opera 
ich class rehearses one complete opera. Ten les- 
e required for the mastery of a role, There is but 
stucde t ich role and the procedure is exactly the 
is if the opera were being put on for p' lic perform- 
Carl Schroeder, former stage manager of the Metro- 
Opera House, is the stage director, and William 
the musical director; the entire class is under the 
on of Mr. Saenger There are separate classes 
tage deportment, acting, fencing and dancipg rhe 
are held at a theater with all ti Mage acces- 
These asses are open not alone to * Saenger’s 
t to any one qualified for the work. 
e operas were rehearsed this season—“Lohen- 
Carm “Freischit “ “Romeo and Juliet,” 
\ida,” “Trovatore,” “Madama Butterfly” and “La 
[hese operas are studied either in the vernac 
English, or in the language of the country in which 
tudent intends to make his debut. For instance, only 
iths ago two ot! Mr Sac bee 2 mom's pupils, a soprano 
to, members df the opera lass, went to Ger 
egii) an operatic career. Each was equipped with 
(leading roles) in German, a number which 
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Mr. Saenger considers necessary to begin an operatic 
career. Orville Harrold has received a repertory of ten 
operas in French and Italian, all roles which he will sing 
in London next season. Rudolph Berger, German tenor 
of the Royal Opera in Berlin, who came to America two 
ago to his replaced from baritone to 
tenor, recently sang with pronounced success the part of 
Walther, “Die Meistersinger,” which Oscar 
Saenger taught him last summer when he came to America 
especially for further study and to add to his repertory 
Walther, Rhadames and Otello. 

During the season Mr, Saenger gives many auditions for 
Notable for Norbert 
Salter, the German impresario who came to America in 


years have voice 


in a part 


managers among these was one 
search of good voices, and another was for Milton Aborn, 
of the Aborn Opera Company, who engaged three of the 
pupils immediately. Mr. Saenger receives inquiries almost 
daily for artists in various vocal branches. 

Some of the grand opera artists who have studied with 
Mr. Saenger are as follows: 

Marie Rappold, soprano, Metropolitan Opera House. 

Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan Opera House 

Sara Anderson, soprano, Germany, Austria and Australia. 
Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Chemnitz, Germany 
Kathryn Lynbrook, soprano, Volks Opera, Berlin, Germany. 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto, Metropolitan Opera House. 
Kathleen Howard, contralto, Darmstadt, Germany. 
Alice Sovereign, contralto, Posen, Germany. 
Sibyl Conklin, contralto, Germany. 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin, Germany. 
Orville Harrold, tenor, Manhattan Opera House. 


José Erard, tenor, Marseilles, France. 
Irvin Myers, baritone, Genoa, Italy. 
Allen Hinckley, basso, Metropolitan Opera House. 


Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera, Dresden, Germany 
Henri Guest Scott, basso, Manhattan Opera House. 


Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, basso, Germany. 





MUSIC IN KANSAS CITY. 
Mo., May 
Frederick W. Wallis, baritone, has been very busy this 
spring with recital and festival works. April 1 and 2 he 
gave a recital in Warrensburg, Mo., and was soloist in Rys 
Herbert's “Bethany” cantata. April 20 and 21 he appeared 
at Tarkio. The first evening he sang a recital program 
and the second, was soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra in “Faust” May 16. Mr. Wallis assisted 
Nita Abraham in a recital given at Morton’s Hall, and 
May 18 to 23 gave a recital and was soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra at the big festival held 
Kan. May 30 Mr. Wallis sing solo parts 
from “Elijah” at Lexington, Mo. 
nere 
The Kansas City Conservatory of Music and Art gave a 
faculty program Friday evening, April 28. The program 
was an excellent one, the numbers being favorites of the 
patrons of the conservatory recitals. Mr. Boucher, vio- 
Mr. Mrs. Cranston, soprano, 
and Mr. Boguslawski, pianist, were most cordially received. 
nRe 
May 2, Ole Theobaldi, violinist, 
assisted by Dorothea North, soprano, gave a recital at the 


Kansas Ciry, 17, git. 


in 


Baldwin, will 


linist ; Cranston, baritone; 


Tuesday afternoon, 
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REPRESENTS 
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Paul 


ACT 


STAGE 
Mor 


FROM 


enzo, 


“LA 


Estelle 


BOHEME.” MR. SAENGER STANDING IN FRONT OF THE 


REVIEWING THE CLASS. 


Liebling, Carl Schroeder, stage manager; Joseph Ake, Helen Warrum. 


Shubert. Mr. Theobaldi’s numbers were by Ole Bull, 
whose famous violin he now owns. Mrs. North sang 
numbers by Puccini, Rubinstein, Loewe, Quilter and Otto- 
Miessner. Her work reveals the excellent training of her 
master, Heinemann, and her success has been most pro- 
nounced in a concert tour through Kansas and Missouri 
with Theobaldi. 


RRR 


Elsa Hofmann, dramatic reader, gave a recital in the 
auditorium of the Conservatory of Music and Art, Tues- 
day evening, May 2. Miss Hofmann is fast becoming a 
favorite in Kansas City owing to the interesting programs 
she presents, music always being a feature of her work. 
Those assisting were Edna Forsyth, soprano; Jennie 
Schultz, accompanist, and the Kansas City String Quartet; 
Dale Hartmann, violin; Carrol Cole, violin; R. M. Weber, 
viola, and H, Matthiassen, cello; Jose J. Pesquera assisted 
Elsa Hofmann in a Spanish dance. This number was most 
enthusiastically received. The evening was one of rare 
pleasure. 


ner 


Lora Taylor, pupil of Anna St. John, pianist, gave a 
most interesting recital Saturday evening, April 29, at the 
Spalding Auditorium. Miss Taylor’s program was one 
chosen to show her musicianship and poetry of interpreta- 
tion. Miss St. John can well feel justified in sending Miss 
Taylor to her famous master, Godowsky. Ella Schutte, so- 
prano, assisted with some charming numbers. 


nmre 


The Rieger, Kansas City’s famous 
singer, are delighted with the splendid prospects in store 
Mrs. Rieger soon will be 


friends of Louise 
for her in the operatic field. 
heard in Kansas City. 
Ree 

Hiner’s Orchestra was a feature of the Kansas City 
Commercial Club's spring tour. fine music again 
awaits the Kansas City people this summer, as Hiner’s 
3and again has been granted the summer park music com- 
JEANNETTE Dim. 


Some 


mission, 





MUSICAL TROY. 
Troy, May 25, 1911. 
The Chromatic Club of Troy already is arranging for 
the season of I91I-12,and has secured Alessandro Bonci, 
who will give a song recital. 


The Troy Vocal Society and the Mendelssohn Club of 
Albany combined forces on Wednesday evening, May 24, 
and presented a program, which, for taste and catholicity 
could scarcely have been improved upon. The 
opening number was by Mendelssohn. The next offerings 
were two American pieces by Dudley Buck, “The Spring 
Is Come” and “In Vocal Combat,” which is an old favor- 
ite_in Troy. The last two selections were “The Long 
Day Closes,” by Sullivan, and “Land-Sighting,” Grieg’s 
Norse tone-poem. Leo Schulz, an old favorite in Troy, 
rendered the following ‘cello selections: Fantasie from 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” “Cantilene” (Golter- 
man), “Serenade” (Haydn), “Spinning Song” (Popper). 
Leopold Winkler, the pianist, is no stranger to Troy 
audiences. He played, at first appearance, an ar- 
rangement of his own of a Schubert melody, which de- 
lighted the audience, and followed it with a Liszt rhap- 
His second group comprised an etude and ballad 
by Chopin. G. B. O. 


of range, 


’ 


his 


sody. 





Two Music Schools Consolidate. 

The Wisconsin College of Music and the Wisconsin Con- 
servatory of Music, both of Milwaukee, have consolidated 
and hereafter will be known as the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tory of Music. The new school will be in the Stephenson 
Building in Milwaukee, where the conservatory was for- 
merly located. Hans Bruening and William Boeppler will 
be the musical directors. Mr. Boeppler is the conductor 
of the Milwaukee A Capella Choir, one of the successful 
clubs of the West. The board of the Wisconsin Conser- 
vatory of Music consists of Dr. Louis F. Frank, president ; 
William Upmeyer, vice president and treasurer; Emil 
Koepke, secretary. Theodore Dammann, with the officers, 
constitute a board of directors. 





School Choir Sings “ Elijah."’ 

The choir of the Hartford (Conn.) High School, 
numbering 500 voices, gave a performance of “Elijah” at 
Foot Guard Hall in Hartford. May 26, under the direction 
of Ralph L. Baldwin. The soloists were Angel Agnes 
Chopourian, soprano; Nellie Carry Reynolds, contralto; 
Charles E. Prior, Jr., tenor, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, basso. 
Edith A. Marte, of the High School class of 1911, was the 
assisting pianist. The Beeman and Hatch Orchestra was 
engaged to appear with the choral and solo forces, The 
performance was very creditable. 
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}dward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, Umberto Sac. 
chetti and many other singers now before the pub 
J ite In opera and church work. 
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Twin Cities, June 3, 1911. 


Minneapolis Association has 


innouncements of a home 


Symphony Orchestra 
coming concert to be 


n by the orchestra on the evening of its return An 
ittractive program is promised, on which all four of its 
loists of the tour will appear. The announcement reads 


( ! Pp ‘ t HE ORCHESTRA 
( ng with mar equests that have come to The Orchestral 
led to give one more concert, on Wed 
Jus I Orchestra will reach Minneapolis on 
a il after | ing been absent eleven weeks 
eft Minneapolis th Orchestra has given one 
fort ne concerts in sixty towns and cities in ten 
t | f Mar ba This tour has been not only 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, but 
taken by any westerr rehestra. The Or 
fame of Minneapolis abroad but is 
g P as one of the great forces in the musical 

{ Am 

Oberhod und the me of the Orchestra have earned a 
I el e home, and it ped that the friends of the Or 
take tl pportunity of participating in that welcome 


E. L. Carpenter, President. 


he orchestra has had many adventures on its tour, but 


f the most interesting from the point of view of the 


was that at Sioux Falls The lights of the audi- 
went out as the orchestra was in the middle of a 
mber, b i little matter of light or darkness was of no 


irticular importance, and when, at the conclusion of that 


number, it was learned that there would probably be an 


is said that the orches 
while the 


nterval of half an hour or more, it 
filled the time with an impromptu program, 
i1udience it in pertect quiet 


nme 


Mabel Augustine has closed her studio for the .summer 
d will go East next week. She will spend the summer 
Boston, New York and at the seashore, returning about 
, idle of August 
nner 
M ger Charles L. Wagner, of the St. Paul Symphony 
rehestra, returned Thursday evening and reports a re 
ark sucece ful tour 
meme 
\ | rtsen O'Meara sang at the high school com 
nt at Lyle, Minn., this week 
neRe”e 
W 1 W. Nelson h been asked by Eugene Walter 
‘ ie incidental music for his dramatization of 
of the Lonesome Pine.” 
nere”e 
the midst of the season of blossoming forth, when 
things are mostly given over to young graduates, the bud 
lit I the university came forth in a program 
their owt lhe whole tone scale was present in all its 
me det d there was even something new, vague 
riously elusive. Generally speaking, however, it was 
remarkable interest and merit The songs 
J ie Phillips and an andante for violin by Lillian 
ert were the compositions that on first hearing were 
most pleasing lwo or three of the soloists chosen 
composers to perform their works paid them the 
pliment of performing without notes The young 
mposet ar ill members of Carlyle Scott’s classes in 











the theory of music, and the program of Thursday evening 


was a further illustration of the excellent work being done 
in the department of music at the university. 
RRR 
The Twin Cities were well represented at the recent 
Jamestown, S. Dak. The Minneapolis 
Orchestra played two programs, and Wilma 


LUDWIG HESS 


TENOR 
In American Season 1911-1912 
Leading Exponent Tenor Parts 


ALL ORATORIOS 


Perfect English Diction 


music festival in 


Symphony 





First Appearance in America 


Milwaukee Saengerfest, June 22nd 
First New York Appearance, October 22nd 


ull information as to Mr. Hess’ compositions, 
past appearances in Europe, terms and dates 
from 
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\nderson Gilman and Mrs. Walter M. Thurston appeared 
in recital 


\ 


Seven of the advanced piano pupils of Margaret Gil- 
mor gave a piano recital in the school hall of the Minne- 
School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art 
(hursday evening, June 1. This week will mark the clos- 


ing exercises for the regular school year, and on the fol- 


apolis 


lowing week, June 12, will begin the annual summer ses- 
During the past five weeks thirty 
The commencement 
June 9, for which 
All of the musical 
accompanied by a string orchestra and 
conducted 
Following is 
departments : 
Baihly, 
Josephine 


sion of eight weeks. 
graduation recitals have been given. 

exercises will be held Friday evening, 
an elaborate program will be offered. 
numbers will be 
musicians, 
Pontius and Carlyle Scott. 
a list of the graduates of the different 
Senior piano—Sylvia Anderson, Florence 
Chase, Helen Cross, 
Anna Belle Sandford and Clara Thorberg. Senior ora- 
tory and dramatic art—Marie Pauline Huth, Ethel 
Clara B. Theisen, Gerard Van Etten and Lyle 
Postgraduate, oratory and dramatic art— 


French horns of fifteen symphony 


by William H. 


Isabel 


Louise Pederson, Porter, 
Foley, 
Hovenden, 
Clement. 


Helena Bradford Churchill. 
Augusta Baker, Daphne Dare, 
_ Kenzie and Louise Pederson. 


Public school music— 
Buelah Jencks, Nell Mc- 
Piano tuning—Clarence 








B. Woolley. Voice—Alice Ketchum and Lillie Moe. 
i Mrs. L. A. Bortel, Irene Branley, Mamie 
Claesgens, Hazel Creighton, Rena Juliette Dahl, Esther 


Englund, Mae Erickson, Margaret Hicks, Mathilda Haus- 
mann, Celia Harvey, Almeda  Jackish, Genevieve 
Ketchum, Pearl Nelson, Laura Nummedal, Ethel Pinker- 
ton, Hannah Rollefson, Ethel Rockwood, Mary B. Smith, 
Edith Smith, Ruth Wightman and Phillipine Wolters. 
Charles M. Holt, director of the dramatic department, 
spent one day in Granite Falls, Minn., last week coaching 
the Senior High School play. Helena Bradford Churchill, 
pupil] of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt, of the dramatic 
department, will give a postgraduate recital on Thursday 
evening, June 8. She will read a cutting of Goldsmith’s 
“She Stoops to Conquer.” Pauline Huth, a pupil of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles M. Holt, will give her graduation re- 
cital on Tuesday evening, June 6. The program will be 
made up of humorous and dramatic readings and two one 
act plays. She will be assisted by Harold Hawkins, Earl 
Hunt and Edwin MacDermid (pupils of Mr. and Mrs 
Charles M. Holt), Hazel Creighton and Clara Thorberg 
(pupils of Carlyle Scott), and Muriel Saydon, soprano 
(pupil of William H. Pontius). Gerard Van Etten, pupil 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt, will present an original 
Japanese sketch entitled “The Vampire Cat” on Wednes- 
day evening, June 7. Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Holt will 
assist with readings and impersonations. Gertrude Squyer, 
a young and promising pupil of Oda Birkenhauer, gave 
2 piano recital in the school hall Monday evening of last 
week, assisted by Margery Brown (soprano), a pupil of 
William H. Pontius, accompanied by Hortense Pontius. 
Miss Squyer has made much progress since her last ap- 
pearance in the early part of the season. The Grieg sonata 
was give! in a commendable manner, although all of the 


numbers were played with conscientious care. Miss 
sirkenhauer, her instructor, is a teacher of recognized 
ability. Orpha Ryan, pupil of Stella W. Spears, gave a 


piano recital Saturday afternoon, June 3, assisted by Sylvia 
Anderson and Agnes Hewett (sopranos), also pupils of 
Miss Spears, with Maude Peterson as accompanist, Belle 
Sandford (pianist), pupil of Wilma Anderson-Gilman, 
gave a graduation recital Saturday evening, June 3, Mar- 
gery Brown (soprano), pupil of William H. Pontius, as- 
sisting. Florence Baikly, Isabel Chase, Helen Cross and 
Clara Thorberg, piano pupils of Carlyle Scott, will be pre- 
sented in a graduation recital Monday evening, June 5. 


Rene 


Monday evening, June 12, Ethel McNeil and Ida Shed- 
loo, pupils of Gustavus Johnson, of the Johnson School of 
Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, will be presented in a 
graduation recital. Ethel McNeill, pupil of Agnes Lewis 
and Maud Moore, will assist. The thirteenth annual com- 
mencement will be held Wednesday evening, June 14, at 
the First Unitarian Church. 

RRrer 

The first program of events at the Northwestern Con- 
servatory commencement was given Tuesday, May 30, in 
the Conservatory Hall, by Hazel Fleener, of Kaslo, Brit- 
ish Columbia. She is a pupil of Gertrude Dobyns, and 
has been a student at the conservatory for the past two 
years. Miss Fleener is completing the teachers’ and play- 
ers’ course of the piano department. She has also taken 
work in the voice department. She sang several 
numbers. Her program was listened to appreciatively by 
an audience of students: and friends. Saturday even- 
ing, June 3, Neva Hudson, a pupil of David Patterson, 
gave a piano recital in the conservatory hall. Miss Hud- 
son was assisted by Mildred Borom, a pupil of Lella Parr- 
Livingstone, Louise Chapman, a pupil of Gertrude Dobyns, 
playing her accompaniments. Miss Hudson is a university 
graduate, a Minneapolis girl, and a member of the Class 
of 1912. Miss Borom, a Freshman at the university, is a 
daughter of Dr. S. C. Borom, of this city. She is also a 
member of the Class of 1912. The events announced for 
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the coming week are a concert on Tuesday evening, June 
6, by pupils of Lella Parr-Livingstone, of the voice depart 
ment. Wednesday afternoon, June 7, Carolyn Wallace, 
pupil of David Patterson, is to give a piano recital, assisted 
by Elsa Jacobs, pupil of Flora Belle Carde, of the expres- 
sion department. Thursday, June 8, Mabel Olson, pupil 
of David Patterson and Frederic’ Fichtel, will give a piano 
recital, assisted by Gladys Conrad (violinist) and Verna 
Hinckley (soprano). Saturday morning, at 11 o'clock, 
(heodora Troendle gives a piano recital, assisted by Ber- 
tram Bailey (baritone), pupil of Arthur Vogelsang. Lou- 
ise Chapman and Bertine Steers are accompanists at these 


recitals. Mary ALLEN. 





Charles W. Clark in Milwaukee. 
Mitwavukee, Wis., May 27, 1911. 

The recital given by Charles W. Clark, baritone, at Ste- 
venson Hall, under the auspices of the Wisconsin Conser- 
vatory, on May 23, was one of the artistic events of the 
season. Mr. Clark is now numbered among the promi- 
nent lieder singers of the world. His voice has deepened 
and broadened. Interpretatively Mr. Clark is the equal of 
any singer now before the public, and his diction, French, 
German and English, leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. 
Clark opened his program with a group of French classics, 
which created the atmosphere for what followed. 

The second group was devoted to German songs. Of 
these a fugue by Sinding and three beautiful songs by 
Arthur Hartmann were remarkable. They were followed 
by “Die Ablésung,” a song by Alexis Hollaender. In 
this number Mr. Clark’s dramatic force made a strong im- 
pression; so strong, indeed, that he was obliged to repeat 
it and then bow his acknowledgments many times. Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers” completed this group. The 
third group was most interesting, being devoted to com- 
positions of Claude Debussy, the first three being remark- 
able settings of the ballads of Francois Villon. These 
three songs were presented for the first time by Mr. Clark 
at the Theater Martigny in Paris on March 15, with or- 
chestral accompaniments conducted by the composer him- 
self, who expressed in marked terms his satisfaction of 
the artist’s interpretation. The last three are of this writ- 
er’s better known compositions. “Mandoline,” the last of 
the group, Mr. Clark was obliged to repeat in answer to 
repeated calls. A group of German songs by Bungert and 
Schubert followed, and in these the singer had ample op- 
portunity to display his versatility as an interpreter. Three 
songs by Blair Fairchild, from the song cycle “The Bag 
dad Lover,” of which the first was the best, met with en- 
thusiastic approval. “The Lowest Trees Have Tops,” by 
Frederic Beal, is a remarkable song in many respects, and 
is one of this gifted young composer's best efforts. It is 
fraught with emotion and builds up to a climax which 
leaves the listener breathless, and in this Mr. Clark scored 
heavily. 

Carl Busch’s “The Eagle” (a most effective song) com 
pleted the program, which was distinctly out of the ordi 
nary in every way. Though given an ovation, Mr. Clar 
declined an encore and contented himself with bowin> 


many times. Following is the program: 


Recit et air d’Oedipe a Colone...... .Sacchin 
Cavatine de Cephale et Procris . .Gretry 
De ma Barque legere...... .Gretry 
Fugue ..... Veen aA debteeeessuexed ta nueeeneaneee . Sinding 
Letztes Gebet ...ccccccceces snnes aceon Arthur Hartmanr 
A. Fragment wn cccccccssavcvcevioss .eeeeeee@e.. Arthur Hartmann 


Arthur Hartman: 
Hollaender 
eaeaay aaa Schumann 


A Slumber Song......... 
Die Ablésung ..........-. 
Die Beiden Grenadiere ..... cheb ea wuede 
Trois Ballades de Villon...... PE rn 
fallade de Villon a s’amye 
Ballade que feit Villon a la requeste de sa mere pour 
prier Nostre-Dame. 


Jallade des Femmes de [Paris 


... Debussy 


ccerence . .Debuss 


Lice CIN oi ciee hth bs eee recat see 
Le temps a laissie son manteau.........ee cece ee eeee ..»Debuss 
Mintle auc cin ce 6b 0866 059.0000 bs oeeret oe seeeesucrusers . Debussy 
Dee Wea. v's bc cece eek cccavicdccs Udeceereeneenen Bunge*t 
Ich hab ein kleines Lied erdacht..........cecceeeeeeecees Bungert 
Der Doppelganger ........cecee cece eect tenner eeeereeees 
Erlkdmig ....cccccccccccccsccescceesreteseresessesseserce 
From the song cycle, The Bagdad Lover............ Blair Fairchild 

O Queen of Beauty (MS.). 

If One Should Ask (MS.). 

So Much I Love (MS.). 
The Lowest Trees Have Tops (MS.)......-+++-eee+- ... Beal 
Se, TR a was oan cr acsa sncccsnnesdexacntis rr Carl Busch 





Frieda Windolph Sings with Orchestra. 

Frieda Windolph, the coloratura soprano, sang with the 
\micitia Orchestra at Carnegie Hall Sunday evening of 
week before last and her voice and art aroused enthu- 
Siastic praise among musicians and German music critics. 
Madame Windolph sang the familiar florid air from 
David’s “Pearl of Brazil” and a concert waltz entitled 
“Alice” by Paul Hennberg, musical director of the orches- 
tra. In a report of the concert th2 critic of the New 
York Herald referred as follows to Madame Windolph's 
share in the success of the evening: 


Since ker last appearance, Madame Windolph has made immenss 
progress and this applies to her voice as it does her schooling 
1 


ludges of lyric art are predicting a great future for this very 


promising artist. 





Three American Institute Recitals. 

“Recitals by Students,” the program of June 2, Chamber 
Music Hall, announced; also “Twenty-fifth Year” of the 
American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, 
dean Che students proved to be budding artists; in fact 
Annabelle Wood and Elsie Lambe are far on the road to 
Parnassus. Miss Wood played the first movement of the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto with a fire and fluency quite 
professional; while Miss Lambe’s playing of the A flat 
major polonaise by Chopin showed her to be endowed with 
the gift of “the grand style,” along with abundant technic 
and endurance. Mabel Besthoff did serious work in Bee- 
thoven’s sonata, op. 31, No, 1; her progress is steady. Ben- 
jamin Abarbanell's double stopping and his warm musical 
style showed that he is a coming violinist. Clear technic, 
dainty touch and good tone also distinguished the playing 
of two others, Islay MacDonall and Julia Belle James. 

Four vocalists showed varying degrees of ability and 
progress, all singing with plenitude of style. Avis Day 
Lippincott did especially well in a coloratura selection. 
The others were Charles Brandenburg, Mamie Babin and 
Miss Hardie. The recital of May 29 was enjoyed. Miriam 
Steeves played MacDowell’s polonaise with spirit and 
understanding, In the vocal solos the good diction and ex- 
pression were noticeable. The work at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music is of high order, and in this 
particular recital the pupils displayed not only considerable 
natural ability, but technical skill, the result exclusively of 
hard work and careful supervision. May 27, a score of 
pianists, and two violinists shared an interesting program; 
of these the most advanced were Mabel Besthoff, Marion 
Cole, Barbara Clark and Alice Beavor Webb. These re- 
citals served to show the serious work accomplished under 
Miss Chittenden’s care. Informed persons know she 
supervises her teachers personally. All who took part were 
thoroughly prepared, most of the students having dispensed 
entirely with scores. This indicates that the training is 
thorough 


Marie Rappold, prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is to be the soloist at the opening concert with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra next autumn. The 
singer, now one of the most popular in the United States, 
is in demand for concerts in all sections of the country at 


very high fees. A Buffalo organization that recently en 


gaged Madame Rappo!d for a concert, paid her nearly five 


times the sum she received from the same club eight or 
nine years ago 

\t the Metropolitan Opera House next winter, Madame 
Rappold again will be heard as Desdemona, Aida, 
Leonora and in other roles which she sang during the 
last season. She will also be cast in parts which she has 
not sung in America. During March and April of 1012 
Madame Rappold will go on a concert tour under the 
management of the Concert Direction M. H. Hanson. By 
special arrangement with the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, Mr. Hanson will be Madame Rappold’s manager for 
her future appearances, 


Hollins Coilege Commencement. 

The sixty-eighth commencement of Hollins Collegé 
Hollins, Va., was observed from June 3 to 7. Among the 
features were the musical programs rendered under th« 
direction of Erich Rath June 3 there was a recital by 
Lois Montgomery, Ruby Dickinson, Moselle Emerson, 
Mary Diven, Mamie Singleton (certificate of proficiency 
in piano music), Ruth Simpson (certificate of proficiency 
in expression). On June 5 Elma Rosser, Jeannette Hub 
bell and Eloise Bucher were heard in a song recital. Sun 
day, June 4, there was special music by the Chapel Choir, 
and on June 6 occurred the annual concert by the schools 
of music and expression. Various musical numbers were 
also interspersed among the other numbers on the regular 
commencement program of June 


Sibyl Conklin Engaged in Elberfeld, Germany. 


Sibyl Conklin, a pupil of Oscar Saenger, with whom 
she studied for six years, and also a member of his opera 
class, sailed for Germany a year ago to seek an operatic 


engagement lor the last year she has been studying with 
Frank King Clark, and has just been engaged to do lead 
ing contralto roles at the Stadt Theater, Elberfeld, Ger 
many Miss Conklin’s work in the opera class was such 


| 


that Mr. Saenger predicts a splendid career for her 


Ciaparelli-Viafora to MaKe a Tour. 
Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the prima donna (wife of the 
famous cartoonist) will make her first tour of America 
next season At the present, negotiations are pending for 


an extended visit on the Pacific Coast 


The Pall Mali Gazette spoke knowingly, on May 6, of 
the composer, “Gabriel Chabrier.”—Boston Herald 
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G. Dexter Richardson, Concert Manager. ming, the dramatic soprano. Others who will be heralded 
by Mr. Richardson are Maude Klotz, a young soprano, of 











































‘ Richardson, who has enjoyed success as a 
‘> entertainments for charity, has advanced Whom brilliant things are perdicted; Frank X. Doyle, a 
management, and next season he wll be well equipped tenor; Marguerite Dunlap, a contralto with 
th vho will book artists for concerts. Mr. @ warm and well schooled voice, and Evangeline Hiltz, a 
fice is in the Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn coloratura soprano from Boston 


rhe instrumentalists on Mr. Richardson's list are par 
ticularly strong. These are headed by Augusta Schnabel- 
Tollefsen, pianist, and her husband, Carl H. Tollefsen, 
the violinist; Edith Mae Connor, a youthful harpist, and 
\lois Trnka, the Bohemian violinist 

Mr. Richardson is to make a tour, during which he will 
hook his attractions with clubs, musical societies, uni- 
versities and schools Some of his artists, of course, 
are widely known. The Tollefsens are members of the 
celebrated Tollefsen Trio, and as soloists both have been 
successful, Mr. Trnka is another artist whose fame ex- 
tends beyond the Mississippi. Miss Klotz has made tours 
with the Bostonian Sextet and with orchestras and bands. 
Madame Cumming, some years ago one of the oratorio 
and concert sopranos in great demand, has come out of 
her retirement and will again accept engagements in all 
parts of the country. 

Birkerod, the Danish baritone, is to make his first 
American tour under Mr. Richardson. 

Creatore’s Success at Asbury Park. 

Creatore and his band who firmly established their suc- 
cess during the Easter season at the Asbury Park (N 
J.) Park Casino, playing to big audiences daily, opened 
a second engagement on Decoration Day by special ar- 
rangement with the Beach Commission. The popular 
leader is meeting with his usual success and is one of the 
best attractions Asbury Park has ever had. The present 
engagement began on May 27 and will continue to July 
2. It has thus far proved one of the most. brilliant 
musical events of the season and is attracting enormous; 
crowds 

Following are a few press notices: 





‘ The arrival of the bard and the coming of an attraction a 
G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 


generally appreciated cannot fail to have a marked influence upot 


the budding season and give to the June business in Asbury Park 


I easol nd th eason befo nH aged 5s . 
. ason and the = efore he managed some con 1 strong impetus which will be more measurably felt after the 
rts wit } uccess that several artists recognized in Decoration Day celebration. Signor Creatore is manager of his 
tl splendi jualit f full fledged concert man- own venture and his success or failure means more for the futurc 
t} pt ) he face 7 > Creg . > re » 
‘ wor Among the artists whom Mr. Richardson will book an appears on the surface. If the Creatore concerts are well 
Hol Rirl 7 D h | ‘ itronized it will be an easy matter hereafter to obtain first-clacs 
ning sea ar olger birkerod, the anish 7 ar attractions in June thus ensuring early seasons and longer ones 
J n Finn the Irish tenor. and Shanna Cun n Asbury Pa k We bespéak for Creatore loyal support during 
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his stay and such appreciation as will tend both to the profit ot 
the bandmaster and the increased popularity of Asbury Park as 9 
immer resort.—Asbury Park Press 





Creatore and his splendid band opened the June engagement at 


the Casino yesterday afternoon. The concert in the afternoon was 
well attended and last ‘night Creatore performed his unique and 
topular leadership before an immense audience. The coming of 





GIUSEPPE CREATORE. 


the band was the signal for a general outpouring on the board 
walk and a start into motion of Asbury’s rapidly congregating 
visiting population, who distributed themselves through the smoving 
procession on the beautiful esplanade last night and disclosed in 
the ensemble many familiar faces.—Shore Press. 





Creatore and his charming band have won the hearts of the fai 
sex, so that settles it. 3ig audiences are promised for the re 
mainder of his engagement, which will conclude with the evening 
concert on July 2. : 

“Have you heard Creatore? His concerts are simply delightful!” 

These expressions could be heard all along the boardwalk y<s 
terday and were indications that an evening or an afternoon with 
Creatore will be the reigning fad for a month or more to come 

Asbury Park Journal. 


Following are several sample programs: 


OR oe (AMEE 6s 5 5c n Wal nee 60 W506 6 48s 58 6 dKb 0 CO CRE Creatore 
Overture, La Forza del De:tino.......... a6 en kh Maatetees Verdi 
i ns. 2555) 3 aeae 6 Ute WR EEN Es UUs RS REE MCS Innocentis 
RRNOTIOGNS PWOMEIED s occ asScrversedcses et ee ere Herbert 
Waltz, Tres Jolic........ VewGs& bvadtenk eawer rowers Waldteufe! 






Verdi 

I Rate oe hain 6 t'G ia Win oy om Caw se mae Van Westerout 

PI CU Te, COR ik vice bse ccc reesccnencses neces Ponchielli 
(Solos by Signori Pascali, Di Natale and De Luca.) 


Prelude, Act I, 

















NR NON CL CTCOL PETER TE OC CTT D’ Anna 
copermere, Ta Dita We Perth . ok ivesikc cc cevacwcvestccones Auber 
Ne ew cledn vy one ne ehces c6bNddohhenneee ead Ganne 
ES A OS | gs vc cckncdunnesho ther iesaceanes Verdi 
(Solos by Signori Pasca‘i, Pacqualoni, Di Natale and De Luca.) 
I SME NR rin os ban 6s pnreedese teats wueceveuneaes Mozart 
RD EN LG bens wie bh 40sec ckeewsdahedeee bee emes Seen Verdi 
(Solos by Signori Pascali, Di Natale and De Luca.) 
NN ES ior wns wien Paes bd Mae ede ekd > me hareee Creatore 
Coronation March from The Prophet...... RP ee Meyerbeer 
NN ENN 6.03 wuss ein uieceul Sind dhes aN tae oe) ne tps seel Handel 
Grand Selection from Parsifal. 
Organ Offertorie.......... pwiees'a bak Saree ee ena eae cc erere Batiste 
Sone Dw. Rah Ob Ws ns cow's Sos owed pew aucwescidestee Mason 
Cees Sere, TRMMMMIS . oy k.6 5660 sac cvcusvsdewseriedbeeary Rossini 
Signor Pascali. 
Sy NOES 0.555. 8.5 0-5 o a a eka «Fe we be eeweavmatan Wagner 
SERIE “OIRO gd nen cee ones Ok ghee tas tee genes Creatore 
SE, NNN, FS eo ass bat band be tialcibeeeerses -» Verdi 
Caeetee, Peer “Seaden GE Beviles oevccccaciewnckssecnesd Czibulka 
potbation Grom: Weleeanieth Gi. 668 ciscdndaeecbadacescccssse Balfe 
(Solos by Signori Catena and De 
OE: Ne NE, od inks BA awides oe xhotaeen Waldteufel 
ee a ee a a en wereery ee Verdi 
Celebrated Menuet.. 
INN 5 54 146d tab ac baba kmie Coan eae o Bose Tse 
er OE VW IBROED oi ois c's Vide ws bKOKe ceca ws paws Ouliene Gann 
Ee Fee a Seay ie LAME > Ue een Thomas 
8 EE PT rt ree ne eR NEE Dae bc wow Gillet 
ee Se SRD 5 a: ies 0's ne » bin Belk octane sek a eka Thomas 
Peeeemnnnees OF SEGtIANd + os cas bd eect Saw cna’ kasmless eves Godfrey 
CL. o.s cb ess 8A. bres kee cen Pawa te woken ee Waldteufel 
Intermezzo, Cavalieria Rusticana............cccccscccecee Mascagni 
Ee We rye PETE eee Donizett 





(Solos by Signori Catena, Pasqualoni, [Di Na ata'e, Molinari, 
De Luca and Case.) 
eae COON, RUN UNO. v5.5 0010 Babee abs ¥ ioe ibs. cic dete kes Verdi 
(Solos by Signori Catena, Di Natale, De Luca and Volpe.) 
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Joint Tour of Clarence Eddy and Mrs. Eddy. 

Clarence Eddy, the distinguished American organist, and 
\irs. Eddy, whose fame as a contralto is widely estab- 
lished, will make a joint concert tour next season, under 
the management of Haensel & Jones. Their programs 
will be of special interest to students and teachers every 
where. Clarence Eddy has made many tours of this coun 
try and the longest of all tournées, which closed only a 
few weeks ago, disclosed the fact that his popularity is 
greater than ever. He has many re-engagements closed 
for next autumn and winter, and those who have engaged 
the organist are delighted to know that Mrs. Eddy will 
add musical interest to the program 

Mr. Eddy is as celebrated in Europe as he is in the New 
World. His master, August Haupt, perhaps one of the 
greatest organ authorities since Johann Sebastian Bach, in 
writing of Mr. Eddy’s gifts and acomplishments said: 

In organ playing the performances of Mr. Eddy are worthy to 


be designated as eminent and he is undoubtedly a peer of th 


greatest living organists. 

The late Alexandre Guilmant, a warm personal friend 
of Mr. Eddy, expressed himself as follows about a concert 
Mr. Eddy gave at the Trocadero in Paris during the Ex- 
position of 1889: 

Mr. Eddy’s great virtuosity and masterly interpretations elicited 
the warmest applause. He is a great organist and he has won the 
esteem of French organists. 

Clarence Eddy is an honorary member of the famous 
Saint Cecilia Academy in Rome. After a recital he once 
gave there the noted Italian pianist and composer, Giovanni 
Sgambati, said: 

He (Eddy) is one of the greatest organists of the present epoc’t 

Mr. Eddy has been identified with expositions, including 
Vienna, in 1873; Philadelphia, in 1876; Paris, in 1889; Chi- 
cago, in 1893; Buffalo, in 1901; St. Louis, in 1904, and 
Jamestown, in 1907. 

Mrs. Eddy is a leading contralto and teacher of singing 
She is a native of California and has studied under mas- 
ters like Randegger, of London; Juliani, of Paris, and 
several Americans. 

Of universal interest will be the programs which the 
Eddys are to present on their great tour. The following 
is a specimen: 

Festival prelude and fugue on Old Hundred...... Clarence Eddy 
.M. Enrico Bossi 
M. Enrico Bossi 


The Hour of Devotion (new)...... 


The Hour of Joy (new). 





Arig Gromk Joe OF BOCs cee iec ceceee ces . Tschaikowsky 


Epic Ode (mew) cccscceseccccoccscesesecs .....Ralph H. Bellairs 
i. 2, Fe 2 GRORT ccc cccnens ..ee+++eJean Sibelius 


Finlandia, 7 


(Tone poem for orchestra, arranged for the org n by 
H. A. Fricker.) 
Vorspiel to Die Meistersinger..........- ED en RE Wagner 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, from Tannhauser.............+-seeee00s Wagner 
(Arrangements by Clarence Eddy.) 


Overture to Euryanthe .....cccccccccccccscccesess ....Weber 
(Arranged by S. P. Warren.) 

NOGURGM h.ccaNdis da Vetesccecoreviearerces ....J. Frank Frysinger 
Concert Caprice ....... cbvete ress idohngecnce ..-Edward Kre’s_r 
(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 

3ongs— 
O welme Miche cnc ccccccccccccccccccccsecevtescessasesd Anon. 
Love Me or Not........ swe qsttueeme , Secchi 
E Ree Wie See inccaveccactessaaas William G. Hammond 
Mrs. Clarence Eddy. 
DCH dk cc cnaeeactrrenebbnatercrsresssdsenae>eeeneds Guilmant 


Grand Cheeur Guilmant 





Ragen, Ges tees TRE Bs cacccsceecesesages ee gousweee Renaud 

Scherap fo TW GORI sv o5s cc ve cnccsevquews cet gesewiesenenss Widor 

The - Sa: os os Wek sndee dee ot a acacia asa ..-John Carver Alden 
(Arranged by Clarence Eddy.) 

Festival Diate: GOW). 65-050 bsc0 civnvtnes ees -Theodore Saul 


(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 





Another Carpi Pupil’s Success in Opera. 
From Italy comes the news of Lydia d’Arsago’s success 
in opera. She has appeared in Florence and other cities 
and the critics have written most enthusiastically of 
Signorina d’Arsago’s voice and talents. The young singer 
is a pupil of Vittorio Carpi, the noted baritone now teach- 
ing in Florence. 








Louise Barnolt in Song Recital. 

Before sailing for Europe on June 8 Louise Barnolt has 
booked a number of song recitals for next season. Tours 
are now being arranged and all information regarding 
same can be had by addressing 51 East Sixty-fourth street, 
New York City. 





Pearl Benedict-Jones at Springfield Festival. 

Pearl Benedict-Jones, contralto, soloist in the choir of 
St. Bartholomew's Protestant Episcopal. Church, New 
York, has filled a number of festival engagements this 
season. Madame Benedict-Jones announces that she will 
be under her own management in the future, her husband, 
Charles L. Jones, assisting her in the work. At the re- 
cent music festival in Springfield, Mass, Madame Bene- 
dict-Jones appeared in the performance of “Elijah” and 


once again her beautiful voice aroused enthusiasm. The 
following opinions are from the Springfield papers 
Madame Benedict-Jones has a contralto voice of lovely quality that 


he understands how to use with expression Springteld Homestead 


Ihe contralto part in the oratorio, “Elijah,” was sung by Madam 
Benedict-Jones. Her voice is a true contralto and the audience was 
charmed with “Oh Rest in the Lord.”—Springfield Daily Republica 


Madame Benedict-Jones sang surely and steadily, her enunciation 
was perfect and “Oh Rest in the Lord” was sung with beautifu 


ntonation and phrasing Springfield Union 





Ethel Altemus, Pianist. 

ithel Altemus is a native of Philadelphia. She showed 
a decided talent at an early age and at fourteen disclosed 
such ability as to warrant further study under the best 
masters. Consequently she was sent to Berlin and reé 
sumed her work under Barth. Next she went to Paris as 
a pupil of Breitner for two years, then to Moszkowski for 
three years, after which she made a successful tour of 
England and Scotland. Returning to Vienna, she resumed 





ETHEL ALTEMUS. 


her work under Leschetizky, continuing with him for five 
years, and at his suggestion is now entering the concert 
field. -The following are several press comments upon 
her work: 

Miss Altemus is really an excellent pianist. She has not a grt 
deal of tone, and finish rather than breadth is the characteristic of 
her style, but she possesses an ample technique, she plays with a 
large measure of fluency and always with a notably admirable good 
taste. Refinement, lucidity and an intelligently appreciative i 
sight were displayed in her interpretation of every number on th 
program, while her versatility was exhibited in a thoroughly ef 
fective and adequate rendering of such widely differing numbers 
as the Beethoven sonata and the Schumann fantasy.—Philadelphia 


Inquirer. 


Miss Altemus played in a manner that disclosed her art in its 
maturing perfection Her technic is remarkable, and there has been 
in the last year or two a notable increment of the spiritual values 
and of depth of feeling.—Philadelphia Public Ledger 





In her keen analysis of Beethoven, and her grasp of the emo 
tional element of the Schumann numbers, there was of course 
brilliance, but what is more important, there was also insight and 
breadth of vision allied to sincere purpose and superior techni 
Philadelphia North American 

As befits a pupil of Leschetizky, she possesses a full command 
over .the keyboard and a well-rounded, full tone. Better than that, 
her renderings show intellect, refinement of expression and tem 
perament.—London, Eng., Review. 





Miss Altemus, in the course of her beautiful program, soon 
proved herself to be a masterly interpreter and the possessor of an 
exquisite sonority of tone, perfect musicianship and a_ technique 
which is truly extraordinary These various qualities presage for 
this charming American artist a brilliant career as a _ virtuoso 
pianist.—Echo de Paris 


A large and extremely fashionable audience manifested in a 
most fervent manner its admiration and approval of the remark 


able talent of Miss Altemus. Her intelligent, serious and pr 
found musicianship, together with a _ beautiful, sonorous tone 
merit all possible eulogies. After hearing Miss Altemus at her «ke 
but, we predict for her a most brilliant career.—Paris Le Figaro 


Mildred Potter for “The Messiah.” 
Mildred Potter, contralto, has been engaged to sing in 
“The Messiah” August 8 with the Columbia Festival 
Chorus, Walter Henry Hall, conductor. 


Connell at North Shore Festival. 

Horatio Connell’s appearance at the North Shore (Ill.) 
Festival May 25, 26 and 27 completed his third festival 
engagement im May May «tt and 13 he took part in the 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) festival, scoring a great success in 
“Judas Maccabeus,” and repeated this impression in the 
same work on May 25 at Evanston At the Camden 
(N. J.) festival he was acclaimed a most satisfactory bari 
tone, 


\ few press notices follow: 





Mr. Connell deserves neere praise f hi 1 
role Possessed of a voice f « iderable tor 

nhances its good qualities with evident musiciar 
has sung “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave,” but t all ha 
sound as effective as this sing made i ound.—Chicago Ree 
Ilerald, May 26, 1911. 

Mr. Connell is an artist who sings with particular s'il and with 
a remarkably clear diction \ll his text is emitted with particular 
distinetness, and his aria, “Arm, Arm, Ye Brave was a fi vocal 
performance. The aria, “Pious Orgies,” transposed for im frot 
the original key to E flat, was sung with a smooth tone and most 
expressively.— Chicago Examiner, May 26, 1911 





Horatio Connell, the newcomer of the quartet, made a very good 


impression. His voice is beautiful in quality of tone, which is of 
soft texture and even throughout the range Mr. Connell’s eruncia 
tion is to be highly commended for its clarity It is such a relief 
to hear English sung as though it were a civilized language The 


Inter Ocean, May 26, 1911 





Horatio Connell, who sang the bass rok howed himself a ge 
of rank and pleased his audience His voice is of agreeable quality 
smooth and firm. His diction was excellent.—Chicago Evening Post 
May 26, 1911. 

Mr. Connell as the Arch-Druid repeated his successes of the oper 
ing night The voice is sympathetic in timbre and particularly bril 
liant in the upper register His diction and enunciation was remark 


ible for its clearness.—Chicago Tribune, May 28, 1911 


Mr. Connell made an excelent Druid, singing with authorit 


with infallible clearness of diction and dramatic f-eling for th 
meaning Some of the most grateful music of the work fell to hi 
hare and he knew what to do with it.—Chicago Evening Post 


ny 
May 29, 1911. 


John Hoffmann, a Remarkable Young Tenor. 

Of the hundreds of talented young American musicians 
who are returning each year from Europe it is gratifying 
to think that many of them are artists destined to become 
widely known to the American public. It is not always 
possible to tell which of these artists will be most success 
ful, but occasionally one is so impressed with the sterling 
worth of one of these young Americans that his future 
success may be anticipated. Such an artist is John Hoff 
mann, a most remarkable young tenor from Cincinnat 


whose early education was intrusted to Clara 





Cincinnati Conservatory. His progress was so t 
at Miss Baur’s suggestion, Mr. Hoffmann left America 
several years ago for Berlin, where he studied repertory 
under Franz Henri von Du Long and Kapellmeister 
Richard Lowe. His art was recognized, and at concerts 
which followed in Berlin and Paris he was received with 
enthusiasm. In London, he gave a song recital in which 
he was supported at the piano by the song writer, Erich 
Wolff, and this was followed by ceveral important engage 
ments in London and environs during the height of the 
f Mr. Hoffmann’s success 
soon became known in America, and he is now back to fill 


London season. The news 


engagements which will be arranged for him during the 
coming season 


William W. Hinshaw Weds Miss Clyde. 

\ wedding of interest in the musical world and also the 
world of society took place last Saturday noon at the resi 
dence of Mr. and Mrs, William Pancoast Clyde, 1 West 
lifty-first street. The bride, Mabel Clyde, is a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde, and the bridegroom is William Wade 
Hinshaw, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s fine bass voice has attracted favorable comment and 
he was from the very first mentioned as a singer who had 
“arrived.” The ceremony last week was performed by the 
Rev. Dr. Ernest Stires, rector of St. Thomas Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh. Edwin F, Brown, of Chicago, was best 
man. The bride was unattended. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Robyn, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Saenger were among the musical guests invited 
to witness the nuptials. Mr. and Mrs, Hinshaw have 
planned to spend their summer abroad. They will visit 
London, Bayreuth, Munich, Berlin, Rome and Paris. Mr. 
Hinshaw has been re-engaged by the Metropolitan for next 
season. Last season he was particularly successful in the 
Wagnerian music dramas 


KotlarsKy Makes Hit Abroad. 

Samuel Kotlarsky, the young pupil of Herwegh vor 
Ende, of New York, appeared in Budapest, May 12 
playing the Tschaikowsky concerto, with which he w 
sO many admirers in this country two years ago. He wa 
recalled ten times and musical critics of the Hungaria: 
musical centre specially commented on his smooth 
gratiating tone, masterful technic and temperam 


playing and hail him as a most remarkabk olinist 
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a song and piano recital was given 
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Richard Strauss at the Weimar Court Theater. Strauss re- 
ferred to the occurence when last he saw Hutcheson, and 
managed to get “a rise” out of him by remarking pleasant- 
ly: “When I conducted in Weimar, and you came in a bar 
too late with your glockenspiel.”. What Hutcheson said 


interrupting is better not repeated. 


Gisela Weber in the North and South. 


Gisela Weber, the concert violinist, under the manage- 
ment of Antonia Sawyer, has recently closed a remark- 
ably successful tour Hler success seems to have been 
the same everywhere, as she has played in the North, 


South and West. She has played for very critical audi- 


ences in a wide area, from ‘Toronto to Atlanta, Ga., and 
then west to Ohio Cincinnati was another city where 
Mrs. Weber found her art appreciated. She is a charm- 


ing and brilliant performer, whose popularity keeps grow- 
Some critical notices from Boston, New 


(Conn.) and Canada follow: 


ing all the time 
Haven, Hartford 


(lay, M i concert was given by the musical clubs ; : : 
. H ee : be ful : It was a pity that an artist of the quality of Gisela Weber should 
e Yeatma igh Schools in their béautiful auditorium. pave made her Boston debut on the same day that the New York 
Credit must he iven to the “Orioles,” a chorus of girls, opera troupe began its short season here, for the op ortunities of 
the ys’ glee club, both organizations doing excellent earing good performances of Wagner's large works are so few in 
rl hestra of the school rendered some rather Boston, and the appetite for them so stroxg, tat any other mes‘cal 
; t! hol event was bound to be overshadowed yesterday. 
{ € 1 T W a nd, Oo ! ne ( . 
ni , . - € whole, the pro It will be seen from the progiam that the d-butante gave a 
now n ed good test of her versatility The Handelian sonata was the most 
nRrr dignified possible opening for the concert. Its pure melodies, treated 
e St. I musicians, Mrs. Franklyn Knight, con with Handel's counterpoint, which never becomes too complex for 
nA 1 the general public, were most refreshirg to listen to in these mo}!- 
Clara Meyer, piamst, and Agnes Gray, violinist, ; 
ert at St. Charles last Tuesday night. Al 
y is extremely warm, the hall was 
‘ isiastic audience The concert was a 
ry i 
zn Re, 
e Wednes« Club gave one of its ever successful 
r t week, M1 \. J. Epstein, Arthur Baron and 
rthe ikner being the soloists. Mrs. Epstein was in 
r good voice and gave much pleasure to all with 
eautil vit of several numbers, among them 
e 0 Sheba” aria by Gounod. Master Baron, 
ilthough but thirteen years old, already is an ar- 
t | Ikner gave several numbers, which were 
] 
y apy ‘ 
nner 
Alfred G cantata, “Joan of Are,” was pleasingly 
| the Chaminade and Boys’ Glee Clubs of the 
: High School on Saturday, May 13. Great credit is 
feresa Finn and Miss Grossman, under whose direc- 
program was given. Each term Miss Finn sees to 
that something delightful is given by the pupils in a 
W 
nner, 








y t pupils of Hedwig Fritsch at the Musical Art 
The students showed careful training and re- 
ecte re ipon the teacher who brought them forward 
thi ision. Those taking part were the Misses M. 
M. Drey, A. Chase, R. Schroeder, E. Dauerheim 
dames Victor Lichtenstein and H. Rubach 
RRR, Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
final concert of the season and conceded to be the GISELA WEBER 
sf n the history of the Rubinstein Club, was 
\ il Art H last Friday afternoon. The ern days of puzzle, problem and perplexity in music. The breadth 
eI gi were beautif and well selected The and good phrasing deserve ; raise, the G string wo-k being especially 
. . . owerful 
were Marion Bergman, Vera Schlueter, Mrs. ! ae s , 
Corelli's “Variations Serieuses” were very different from Men 
+e Marie Ruemmeli, pianists; Miss Boette ’ : 
i iv) l, pl S$, 4 tte, delssohn’s great piano work with the same title The techric of 
nist nd Mrs | Harris and Dr. Thomas Ross, Corelli's time was a different thing, on the violin, from what it be- 
came after Paganini had enriched the virtuosity side of fiddling 
nue But there were skips and double-stopping and other difficulties to 
. ;, | overcome, and these were bravely mastered. There yas consider 
! Christine Nordstrom Carter at orest able work for violin quite alone—always a difficult task for the 
resented an operetta, “The Egyptian soloist, and Mrs. Weber achieved this in a manner that showed 
in the s | auditorium on Friday evening. The classical training. She does not overuse the vibrato or glissando, 
from George Ebers’ book of that title. The and gives a sympathetic tone. 
| ] O R In the Mendelssohn trio, op. 40, Mrs. Weber was assisted by 
t 1 \ T » 1 4 ° . . 
ic were written by , sta suinton SOSSE Mrs. Holmes-Thomas at the piano and Leo Schulz on the violon- 
{ ‘ Vincent respectively he costuming was cello Mrs. Holmes-Thomas proved to be a pianist of good cham 
‘ 1 tl eni effects beautiful, although the ber-musical attainments, who did not force the weaker instruments 
and hardly suited for a performance of to the wall, but respected the ensemble and sank herself in the 
general effect. The trio made a good finale to a classical program 
lhe decorations were tastefulfy arranged. “6 op : Sees 
e : . and the good-sized audience scemed well satisfied with the, entire 
PRR program Louis C, Elson, in the Boston Advertiser. 
le nt call was made on Agnes Petring, who recent- 
r oO che e 7 y 9 5 -_ , . e 
| from New York, where she has been for some The recital by Gisela Weber attracted an audience of music 
ing progran for an extended tour this fall. lovers to Harmonie Hall, Friday evening. Those who braved the 
eRe inclement weather enjoyed a concert of real artistic worth. It was 
. roers of classics: fac rde “a nelli 7 —_ . 
( e Alexander Leland has moved her studio to 4545 7 Prostam of classics: ch, Handel, Corelli, Mozart and Brahms, 
: - as ; th and the fact that Mrs. Weber held the attention of her audience 
lor treet nd is much pleas ) or > arters . . ss . 
t I _cahetes ~ wi er new quarters. to the end attests her attractive personaliy and musicianly attain- 
‘ mK tf the est of vocal teachers, and it is diffi- ments, She is an accomplished violinist, well versed in the technic 
f a rt call of her art, and conspicuous in her playing is a round, full sonorous 
Isope. McCaRMICK tone, freedom and ease in bowing, refinement of taste and musical 
feeling. Mrs. Weber played this D major sonata in a style that 
: ee ee was reposeful and finished in detail, and the larghetto especially 
Ernest Hutcheson Is Versatile. was invested with warmth and tender feeling. 
. , The Corelli variations gave Jeber 4 r ity is- 
| t Hutch was seen in the orchestra playing the The Core variations gave Mrs. Weber an opportunity to dis 
: salti — play her command of double stopping and the difficult cadenza was 
, ' nen meert in Saltime ae and Ne played with fluent ease; a “Romanza” by Svendsen was played with 
ed quite pr 1 of thi chievement as of his great- delicacy and fine pianissimo effects, and Bach’s air for the G string 
. After the « ert he took pains to displayed her breadth and sonority of tone and won a recall. The 
inn a ¢ his debut as an orchestra player, quaint and dainty grace of the Mozart minuet delighted the auci- 
1 into the br h and fill itl ence, and Mrs. Weber was again recalled with enthusiesm. 
tore imp¢ nm 1 preach anG ile¢ J > ’ 2 
“i | ; : A HEEC 43 Brahms’ A major sonata was substituted for the Mendel:s-hn 
‘ f ich kenspre player under the baton of trio. Mrs. Weber played the sonata with splendid vigor, boldness 





the 


was 


sustained legato and 
lusciousness of tone which she revealed admirable. At the 
close Mrs. Weber was compelled to play once more. There is a 
happy mixture of masculine virility and feminine delicacy in Gisela 
Weber’s playing, combined with much intelligent sentiment. 

The genuine enthusiasm which greeted Mrs. Weber showed that 
she had made a success with her audience—New Haven Morning 
Journal-Courier. 


of style, and in the second movement 


Gisela Weber gave a recital at Unity Hall last evening, It is 
not too much td say that she is a player who will make her mark. 
Her tone quality is excellent and her technic admirable. 

The program contained two the first in D 
Hlandel. The adagio gave Mrs. Weber a chance to show her fine 
sustained tones and their singing quality. In the allegro following 
there came a hint of what was to be expected in the way of tech- 
nical facility, while the beautiful larghetto was given an interpreta- 
tion possible only by a true artist. The other sonata was the A 
major by Brahms, a striking contrast to the Handel sonata and to 
intervened. In this one hears 
melodies and more involved harmonies of the 
Mrs. Weber had here a splendid opportunity to 


sonatas, major by 


lighter numbers which 


intricate 


the rather 
the 
latter composer. 
display her technic and to prove her powcr of interpretation. 

The second number on the program read as follows: ‘Variations 
by Corelli; “Romance,” by Svendsen; air by Bach and 
The Corelli number contains a long passage in 


more 


Serieuse,” 
minuet by Mozart. 
double stops, whose fine rendering required great technical skill; 
the “Romance” is familiar and pleasing to all concert goers, while 
the Bach number is to many people the heart of any and all violin 
recitals, and surely no one could have been disappointed in the 
rendering last evening. The dainty, quaint minuet of Mozart was 
charmingly played. At the of the Mrs. Weber re- 
sponded to the hearty applause and played an encore. 

Should she play in Hartford again, there will be a larger assem- 
blage of music lovers to enjoy her undoubtedly fine and artistic 
| laying.—Hartford, Conn., Daily Courant. 


close program 


It the fault of the inclement weather that prevented a 
larger audience turning out to hear the celebrated violinist, Gisela 
Weber, last night at Conservatory Hall. But if numbers were lack- 
ing, The heard 
Handel's sonata in D major, Brahms’ sonata in A major and in 
mt «of Corelli, Bach and Mozart. Mrs 


displayed perfection in which she to the 


was 


appreciation was enthusiastic. virtuoso was in 


“set” solos by Svendsen, 


a 
Weber 
most in emotional interpretation. 


technic, used ut- 
Her double stopping was accurate, 
her phrasing neat, and her tone was always full and round; it was 
and This is Mrs. Weber's first visit 
assured of a better welcome on a second visit, now that 
the local music lovers have heard her art and appreciated her works 


Can, World. 


sonorous sweet. to Toronto; 


she may be 


as a virtuosa.—Toronto, 


Gisela Weber, violinist, who is making a tour of the principal 
Canadian and United States cities, appeared in thi§ city last night 
recital hall of the Hamilton Conservatory Music, and 
her work the hearty recognition of her audience, though 


in the of 


won by 
the program she presented was a severe test of her executive and 
The first number was a violin sonata, in four 
by Handel. In this Mrs. Weber displayed a cleanness 
of technic that showed her to be a violinist of much ability. Her 
was Corelli's “Variations Serieuse,” and her p‘ay- 
ing of this severely beautiful composition was heartily applauded. 
Mrs. Weber acknowledged the applause by repeating the last part 
of the The the was a 
group of three works, Svendsen; air for G string, Bach, 
and minuet, Mozart—and these Mrs. Weber played with much charm 


interpretative ability. 


movements, 


second number 


work. most attractive number on program 


Romanza,” 
and grace. Her closing number was Brahms’ sonata in A major, 
and her finished rendition of this earned her very hearty applause. 
—Hamilton, Ont., Herald. 





Von Ende Music School Final Recital. 

The last recital of the series took place at the Von Ende 
Violin School on June 1 before a company which filled the 
rooms. Good work was done by singers, violinists and 
pianists, a program of fifteen numbers providing oppor- 
tunity. Particular mention must be made of Raymond 
Prahar and Jacob Gitnick; these lads played the first move- 
ment of DeBeriot’s seventh concerto, and the ballade and 
polonaise by Vieuxtemps, with fire and expression. Alberta 
Schlageter distinguished herself by her performance of 
Vioti’s twenty-seventh concerto, while William Small 
showed real violinistic gifts in Wieniawski’s polonaise in 
A. Boriska de Ujfalussy sang “Filles de Cadiz,” by 
Delibes, especially well, and Ottilie Schillig sang Gounod’s 
“Lyre Immortelle,” showing musical nature and a most 
promising voice. Maurice Reddermann has fleet fingers; 
he played a piano solo brilliantly, and the same may be 
said of Sophie Newton. Marie Aieinikoff (pupil of Antoin- 
ette Ward) showed thorough teaching and natural talent 
and Arnold Newton was another who did well. Camille 
Firestone’s playing of Novacek’s ‘Perpetual Motion” gave 
opportunity for display of technic, and the young girl 
revealed musical and other qualities. 

The Violin Choir opened and closed the program, (under 
the direction of Herwegh Von Ende) playing with unity 
and giving pleasure. Edith Evans, at the piano, was an 
ideal accompanist; she has made a reputation in this 
specialty in one season. 





Another Sulli Pupil Wins Success in Opera. 

Giorgio M. Sulli, the vocal master, continues to hear 
good reports of his pupil, Umberto Sorrentino, the tenor. 
now touring with the Aborn Opera Company. Recently 
Signor Sorrentino won marked successes at performances 
of “La Boheme,” in Boston and Brooklyn. In its review 
of a performance at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, 
the Brooklyn Eagle referred as follows to the art of the 
tenor in the role of Rudolpho, the poet: 


Umberto Sorrentino as Rudolpho, the poet, being perhaps more 
at home in Puccini's opera than any of his associates; his singing 
drew salvos of applause. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 3, 1911. 
Willow Grove Park opened its summer season last 
week, the formal opening being preceded by a banquet 
tendered the members of Ohlmeyer’s California Band 
(which organization will open the musical season) mem- 
bers of the Rapid Transit Company and many city of- 
ficials. 
RRR 
Henry Hotz, the well known basso, will sing a group 
of songs on a program to be given Monday evening at 
Drexel. Tuesday evening, at Swarthmore College, Mr. 
Hotz will sing the prologue from “Pagliacci” and “Dan- 
ny Deever.” During the summer Mr. and Mrs. Hotz 
will fill many engagements among the coast resorts, where 
their work has been so well received in seasons past. 
emer 
\mong out of town engagements for the week Perley 
Dunn Aldrich was well received at Hanover, Pa., where 
he appeared in recital. At the Byrd School recently Mr. 
Aldrich gave a most interesting recital 
neRre 
At the commencement concert (being the 799th con- 
cert of the Philadelphia Musical Academy), at Music 
Fund Hall on May 27, the following program was given: 


Orchestra, Iphigenia in Aulis............. R datcewnscne el 
Director, D. H. Ezermann 
Pigne;. Comeeste . svc sees cess pemieeetneaiatri eek s VEKss ...- Raff 
Francis Tresselt. 
Fiend, COONS: i 6incvns tacos sinececes -.++-Schumann 


Pearl Otto and Orchestra 
Piano, Concerto, D minor, op. 1 


ees Spielmann 
Edward Spielmann. 


Pane, Comenees §. oncé fewh cc cect Keabegtwedneeteesogteceuess Sauer 
Emily Jackson and Orchestra 

ie Eel as ca Cutie ceinds secskiaecvns Schumann 

Dee VOUEREM ccc bec kV ees nies cs¥ecscesorestvecessceeketes Mozart 


Wanda Groenveld 
Piano, solo, paraphrase, Till Eulenspiegel..... . Strauss-Zeckwer 
Charles S. Linton. 
Violin, Concerto, second and third movements..............Bruch 
Sasha Jacobson. 
Piano, Hungarian Fantaisie ......... seeuaeere eer err 
Esther Kornelde and Orchestré 
Piano, Etude, op. 103. 


Sternberg 


Receiver of the gold medal, 

Distribution of teachers’ certificates, diplomas and gold medals. 
OCevhenten,. GO sn vaes ciccesokdsonaswden Moszkowski 

The pupils of Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins, in their annual re- 
cital this year at the Academy of Music on the evening 
of Tune 2, gave one of the most enjoyable programs of 
the student season, the numbers in their selection cover- 
ing a wealth of composition from ballad to opera arias, 





the pupils doing great credit to the excellent training of 
their teacher. 
zee 
The commencement exercises of the Combs Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music will be held at Music Fuad 


Hall, Tuesday evening, June 6 MENA QUEALE 





Max Reger has decided to accept the conductorship of 
the Meiningen ducal orchestra, and his appointment will 
date from December tf. 











Mrs. TRUMAN ALDRICH 


PIANIST 
Soloist Birmingham May Festival 


Mrs. Aldrich did not surprise her friends. The day of 


surprises are -over She is an artist of the first magnitud 
Birmingham has seen her rise to her present pinnacle and 
placed the laurel wreath upon her brow. She played the 


Tschaikowsky concerto with the full measure of her virile 
style. She is a typically American artist, with original ideas, 
a fine translator of the intent of the composer, yet with a 
head of her own in every bar and each tempo. Her in 
creased strength adds much vigor to the forceful portions of 
her playing. Not a time last night, even when the or 
chestra was at its best and heaviest, but the piano rang 
out clear, crisp and ringing above it al 

She deserved her triumph of last night and the many 
flowers sent her. She deserved the vote of endorsement of 
the Chamber of Commerce.—Birmingham Ledger, May 23, 
19It. 

When Mrs. Aldrich played Weber’s “Concertstiick” with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in Birmingham a year 
ago she distinguished herself. It was her first appearance 
with a symphony orchestra, but she made a great hit with 
the audience. But the Weber piece, although luminous .and 
requiring much verve on the part of the performer, was 
small and easy compared with this stupendous Tschaikowsky 
concerto. This lady’s playing has broadened wonderfully 
in the twelve months. Among musicians absolute sureness 
has long been one of her characteristics, but last night she 
played with more brilliance, more emotion and more con- 
structive imagination than ever. From those first entrance 
chords until the finale she was the perfect virtuoso. Her 
tone was by turns large and sonorous, liquid like the brook, 
and velvety. Her passage work was marked by grace and 
fluency. The cadenza was charmingly done. In the second 
movement, which is pastoral and plaintive, the pianist fairly 
surpassed herself in shading and clarity of expression.— 
Birmingham Age-Herald, May 23, 1911. 











OBITUARY 


Marie Moser. 
Marie Moser, at one time a very prominent Wagneriao 
at the Officers’ Hospital, Vienna, 





singer, died on May 17 
aged sixty-three years. She was the wife of the late 
General of Infantry von Steinitz, and was well known 
in all the Austrian and German opera houses 


Ferdinand Rudolph. 
One of the best known of the former Beckmessers, 
Ferdinand Rudolph, died May 23, at Wiesbaden. He was 
a member of the Opera at Wiesbaden from 1872 to 1904 


Saint-Saens says in the course of his reminiscences, 
publishing in the Echo de Paris, that Victor Hugo had 
no understanding for music. There was a time when the 
two were not on friendly terms, for Hugo wished Saint 
Saens to write an opera based on “Notre Dame de Paris,” 
and the composer was unwilling to do this—Boston 


Herald 





WANTED 


VIOLIN STUDENTS, ATTENTION.—Violin | students 
can receive expert instruction by a famous violinist 
through correspondence at a very low cost. This teacher 
has taught students in all parts of the world and has 
demonstrated that his method of instruction will bring 
good results. The cost of instruction is very moderate 
and within the means of any student. Address “Violin 
Study,” care of Musicat Courter, New York. 











W. GRAY TISDALE 


PIANIST 
Soloist Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


The concerto in A minor by Schumann, given on the 
piano by W. Gray Tisdale, of Sioux Falls, with orchestral 
accompaniment, was one of the splendid features of the 
afternoon program. The sympathy between the soloist and 
orchestra, in conception and rendition, was marvelous, and, 
taken with the brilliancy of their performance, resulted in 
round after round of delighted applause. 

The performance will be held doubly remarkable when it 
is known that there had been no rehearsal together.—Daily 
Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., May 22, 1911. 

The surprise of the evening was the appearance of Prof 
W. Gray Tisdale in the role of composer, as well as of 
pianist and teacher. His exquisite little “Reverie,” played 
by Miss Petit, was a surprise and a delight to his many 
acquaintances and friends, and when, later on, he intro- 
duced his etude on the piano their enthusiasm knew no 


bounds. 

The theme of the etude is a beautiful air, evidently a 
prayer, about which, winding in and out, over and under in 
exquisite harmony, run soft, sweet trains of musical thought 
the interpretation of which seemed not too difficult for th 
average listener, although it bore the stamp of high art. 

N Tisdale’s rendition of his own as well as of other 
numbers was irresistible and faultless, and won him such 
rounds of applause that he, at the last, responded to an 
encore.—Daily Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Novem 
ber 5, 1910. 

















ALL FORMER 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


STUDENTS OF 


Are Cordially Invited to Attend the 
33d Annual Commencement Exercises 
AT MUSIC HALL, JUNE 8th 
Please Address the COMMENCEMENT COMMITTEE, COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 





THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSICAL ART 


BARONESS McINTOSH VON GRAEFFE, Founder 
Musical Director 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE 


Summer School, 
Teachers and Students Course. 
A Home Schoo! with chaperonage. 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


49 and 51 WEST 76th ST. 
NEW YORK 


OVIDE MUSIN VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 








PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opera Companies 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James 
Bidg., Broadway and 26th St., New York City 











THE CELEBRATED RUSSIAN PIANIST 
Greatest Liszt Player living 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 

St. James Bullding, Broadway and 26th Street 
New York City 





JOHN A. HOFFMANN 


TENOR 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
Exclusive M nt: 
FRANK E, EDWARDS 
138 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











FOR RENT 


FOR RENT.—Studio at Carnegie Hall, New York. One 
of the best. Can be rented for several hours each day 








For any desirable purpose other than singing. Address 

“Studio,” care of Musicat Courter, New York 
NOTICE.—Summer course in the art of singing for 

teachers and singers Beginning June 15; Signor A 


Carbone, late with Metropolitan Grand Opera Company 
Thirty years’ experience Highly recommended by the 


famous tenor Bonci. Studios Carnegie Hall, New York 





PUBLICATIONS OF 


G. SCHIRMER 


aNc.) 
3 East 43d Street New York 


Recilations With Piano Accompaniment 
W. C. OWST 


THE WHITE SHIP 


MELODRAMA 
Words by DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
Price, $1.50 
_ In writing this myeical recitation the composer's 
inspiration has profifed by the stimulus afforded by 


a vigorous dramatic narrative poem, varied in inci- 
and moving to s powerful climax. 


ROSSETER G. COLE (OP. 22) 
KING ROBERT OF SICILY 


For Recitation and Pianoforte (or Pianoforte with 
Organ) or Orchestra. 


$1.50 


This is a powerful and effective treatment of 
Longfellow’s famous poetical narrative (from “Tales 
of a Wayside Inn”) carrying out elaborately in 
musical form the varied phases and episodes of the 
poem. The score is of great beauty and ingenuity. 














Mr. Ernest SGHELLI 


PIANIST 
IN AMERICA 
SEASON 1912-1913 
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Ohrstrom-Renard Pupils Win Success. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER 
New York; the Beethoven Mannerchor, of New York; Alumni Association Elects Officers. 


the Choral Society, of Flemington, N. J.; Orpheus Society, 





\t the reception and musicale of Mr. and Mrs, Fred desi : , : 2 The annual meeting of the Alumni Association of the 
erick Goodwin, in their studio, 465 Central Park West, f Paterson, N. J.; Mozart Club, of Pittsburgh; Choral Guitmant Organ School was held Friday afternoon, June 
Wednesday of last week, three of Mme. Ohrstrom-Re- °*i¢ty, of Toronto, Can., and the Oratorio Society, of 2. The address of the president, Eugene C. Morris, gave 

rd’s pupils were heard with much pleasure by a large Worcester, Mass. With some OF these sorseues she has a resumé of the work done during the past ten years, 

hier I he ingers were Mamie Hays (soprano), — by performances a ~Judas Moccabews, “Stabet and of the activity of the members, many of whom are 
h ing, with lovely voice and fine style, two old Mater,” “Elijah,” “The Messiah” and “The Redemption.” holding responsible positions throughout the country. 
| ballads, “Pastoral” and “My Lovely Celia,” ar aaeacaiaen The election of officers for the ensuing year was as fol- 
nged by Wilson; Thelma Waters (alto) sang Cecchi’s Mary Garden Concludes Tour. lows: President, Eugene C. Morris, ’o8; first vice 
Lungi dal caro bene,” displaying a voice of beautiful loday, June 7, at Spokane, Wash., Mary Garden finishes president, Mary Adelaide Liscom, ’04; second vice 
quality and ample volume and a very fine diction. The her first concert tour, which began April 3 at Carnegie president, Katherine Estelle Anderson, ’04; secretary, 
tw gers were also heard jointly in Rubinstein’s “Aller Hall, New York, under the management of R. E, John- Harold Vincent Milligan, ’08; treasurer, Henry Seymour 
Berge Gipfel” and the Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoff- | ston. On this tour. Miss Garden was ably supported by Schweitzer, ’o3. 

nn, both sung with finesse, the two voices blending the young violinist, Arturo Tibaldi, and the Amer- 


and 


Mme. R rd’s pupils was Viola Uddgren, a younger , kane immediately after the concert and comes directly to Studio Hall 
1 | i sp of ¢ n’s si xs y ’ . if : “ ” Saad : ‘ ’ 
g W mak pecialty f children ongs, Of New York in her private car “Iolanthe,” arriving on Mon- : 
which she sang a number with irresistible charm and gay, June 12. The next dav, at 10 o'clock, she 
imicr This young artist should have a great future ; ; ; Pas r: i : summer. 
— __ S* ‘ a gre € sails for Europe on the Kaiser Wilhelm II. Miss Garden artisti 
j } oe of orl . ‘ age 7 a er ° : Y ‘ Stic 
n this ling work, having the advantage of youth, a will return to America on the Adriatic, arriving in New dianbkeved 
pre , — oce -_ . . considered, 
pretty ind m ile face and a voice that seems to lend York October II, and starts her fall concert tour at the ab 
tself in admirable way to this class of songs Maine year, 


Manager Jeannotte, of Montreal Opera, Is Back, 


producing exquisite effects 


Another jean pianist, 


festival, 
November 1, 


October 14 


season of opera in Chicago 


Howard Brockway. 


rhis tour will last only until 
as Miss Garden is engaged for the winter 


Miss Garden leaves Spo- 


the subway, 


know of a hall like the above. 
Fifth avenue bus, Madison avenue and Lex- 
ington avenue surface cars. 


Studio Hall a Concert Auditorium 


at 50-58 East Thirty-fourth street, New 


York, is a very attractive concert auditorium, available all 

This place is also suited to musicales and all 
events where convenience and comfort must be 
As Mendelssohn Hall will not exist after this 
many who give chamber concerts will be glad to 


The location is accessible to 


The manager extends a cor- 








\lbert Clerk-Jeannotte, the enterprising manager of the In the spring of 1912 she will again make a ten weeks’ did’ tavisehlis tareidaces. 
Montreal Opera Compas arrived in New York a few concert tour under the management of R. E. Johnston. 
Ted : from his trip to Europe Mr. Jeannotte spent Berger Sings “Pagliacci.” 
days in town before returning to the Canadian fe 
t i Hlis plans for the coming season in Mon ; StojewsKi to Teach at ves Ende Scheel. Rudolf Berger, the tenor, has added “Pagliacci” to his 
, t completed. There will be sixteen weeks Sigismund Stojowski, the Polish pianist and composer, repertory. He sang the role of Canio for ‘the first time, 
Montreal and, of course, a number of novelties wil! Who some time ago severed his connection with the In- May 30, at the Royal Opera, in Berlin, and scored a 
l. Mr. Jeannotte has formed an alliance with ‘titute of Musical Art, will teach at the Von Ende Schoo! success. When he was a baritone, Berger had sixty-two 
e Boston Opera Company and he states that artists of Of Music next season Mr. von Ende already has @ soles in his list, but since he came to America to have 
the Boston company will be heard in Canada in addition strong faculty and Stojowski will add greatly to the his voice properly placed by Oscar Saenger, the singer 
to the singers of the Montreal Opera Company artistic standing of this excellent New York school. has acquired most of the tenor parts in the standard 
iisinieieinasimstibabeesocdatba ——— repertory. This year he has added, Walther, in “Die 
Bookings for Grace Kerns. Spalding Engaged for Worcester Festival. Meistersinger’ ; Samson, in “Samson and Delilah” ; Ta- 
( e Kerns, re-engaged as solo soprano at St, Barthol The Worcester Festival Association has completed ar- mino, in “The Magic Flute,” and Canio, in “Pagliacci. 
ew's Church, New York, has been booked for a number  rangements with Manager R Johnston for the appear- 
f important concerts and oratorio performances for next ance of Albert Spalding on Friday evening, September 209. A Wagner Society will be established at Madrid by 








son. The singer has had appearances with the Men On this occasion Mr. Spalding will play two new con- musicians, critics, artists, authors. A Wagner Library 
Issohn Glee Club, of Albany, N. Y with the Choral certos, the A major by Max Reger and the new Elgar will be founded and there will be concerts and lectures 
ciety, of Hamilton, Ontario; with the Mozart Club, of work. for the members. 
Seven Pp ANT Concert PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS, Use the 
DALLMEYER RUSSELL MINNA KAUFMANN | Sis. ONO FROSOLONO, Victinist AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


PIANIST 


329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WINIFRED F. PERRY 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital. 
ss23 Center Ave., Studio Wallace Bidg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE STERNBERG 


CHOOL OF MUSIC, 


in 
Fuller” Building, 10 South 18th St., Pailadeobia 


STUDIO HALL 
60 East 34th Street, New York 
Studios, Clubs and 
Recital Hall 


LEON M. KRAMERowu: 


Cantors’ Association of America, 
Halévy Singing Society, New York; Halévy Sing- 
ing Society, Newark, N. J. Director Manhattan 
College of Music, 40 West 115th St., New York. 
ART OF SINGING. 


ROSS DAVID 


Boost G Centro) 
Carnegie Hell, New York 
Fuller Ballding, Philadelphia | Voice Production 


WYCOFF =: 


eae Rie 
ARTHUR DUNHAM 


Musical Courier 
conten r OL CANIST 


Address, SINAL TEMPLE, Indiana Avenue Chicage, Ill. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Pine Arts Building - . . ° 














de Reszke 








Chicago 





SOPRANO. 

Recitals a specialty 
866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Management Antonia Sawyer, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


Cuartorre GUERNSEY 


SOPRANO 
Chicago Grand Opera Company 
Management ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 


712 Pine Arts Denmies, 
meaaeoeat, MME. FROSOLONO 
1227 B, 44th Place, Chicago, = Phens, Drexel 5079 


FELIX FOX 


PIANIST 
Management J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West Sist St., New York 








THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


a. = LOUDON OTTO B. ROEHRBORN CARL BRUECKNER 


Violin Cello 
For Date Address, M. J, LOUDON, Mgr . 629 Fine Arts Building 
Chicage, i, 








Recital, Concert, Oratorio 


i & VOGELSANG:*" pete 


731 Pine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 


JUANITA_ ROGERS 





Chrislane-Violaia! 
Eleanor - 
ol a 
TRIO-QUARTETT 
351 West 57th Street ‘Phone, 6677 Colambes 





HALL Wwitis 


Quinlan International Musical Agency 
1 West 34th Street NEW YORK 








Representative of ELEANOR McLELLAN 
STUDIO, 335 Blanchard Hall . Los Angeles, California 


EDWIN SCHWINGENSTEIN 


Publisher of High Class Songs. Two latest: 
““ON THE SLEEPY, DREAMY NILE” 
“WON'T YOU BE MY LITTLE GIRL” 


Box 318, + NorthSide ~- Pittsburg, Pa. 


SHERWOOD 


MUSIC SCHOOL 
Fine nou Sultenne , 


Highest Standard of 








Sherwood 
Chicago 
Artistry 
Piano, GEORGIA KOBER; 
Organ at Theory, WALTER KELLER; Vocal, 
Wn \ Willett; Violin, Listemann;: 
Public School Music, Wm. 
\rt, Winnifrede W. Just and 


address W 


Faculty includes 


Bernha d 
A\pMadoc; 
thers 


KELLER, 


Dramatic 


lor catalogue Directs 





Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA LINNE 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 








OBERLIN 


OHIO 


Conservatory of Music 


Ideal Environment, College 
Advantages—Ei ht Han- 
dred Students Last Year. 


CHARLES W. MORRISON Director 








LUTIGER GANNON 


| > padataaar ead 
715 Kimball Hall - ° 


MICHELE GUARINI 


GRAND OPERA TENOR. 
Director of The European Conservatory of Music, 
Vocal Instruction. 
344 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


How In Its HEW HOME Facing the Lake Front Park 
The finest building of its kind in the world. Val 
uation $1,000,000.00. Housing the largest of all 
institutions of Musical Learning. 
Containing ZIEGFELD HALL An Ideal Auditorium 
ALL BRANCHES OP 
Actin Expression 
Opera’ MUSIC Modern Languages 
Acquisitions to the Faculty: 
ANTON FOERSTER—The Eminent Planist and Instructor of Berlin 
ALEXANDER SEBALD—The Famous Hungarian Violinist 
MAURICE DEVRIES—The Renowned Vocal Instructor. Formerly 
Leading Baritone, Parie Grand Opera and Metropelitan 
Opera Co., New York. 
Founded 1867 
Dr. F. Z. ZIEGFELD, President 
New Chicago Musical College Building, 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Boulevard, 
CATALOG MAILED FREE 


mwow |ZZcHc> 


Chieage 








icago 





Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 
Price, $3.00 Delivered 
439 Fifth Ave.—Phone, 4292 Murray Hill—New York 


SOFIA STEPHALI 
(Myrtte R. Lee) 
COLORATURA MEZZO-SOPRANO. 

Song Recitals, Clubs, Teaching. Graduate of Stern 


Conservatory of Music, under Blanche Corelli. 
Management, E. A. Stavrum. 


‘© SALMON 


x 4 Piano Instruction 
HE Lecture Reci 
(Russian Music) 
Studio: 834 Carnegie Hall, ‘New York 
Tel, 1350 Columbus 
(Boston, Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays) 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC 
MANAGEMENT: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 
8 West 38th Street, New York 




















FOLDING 

VALISE 
PRACTICE 
KEYBOARD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


THE A. L.WHITE MFG. CO. *'%,¢ 
$100 REWARD 


The Publishers of the well known AMERICAN 
HISTORY and ENCYCLOPEDIA of MUSIC will 
pay One Hundred Dollars for the arrest and con- 
viction of one F. om , alias F. K. 
Arthur, R. A. Adams or G. S. Hall, who is de 
frauding music teachers and professionals by of- 
fering a fake American Encyclopedia and History 
of Music at a ridiculously low price for cash in 
advance. Thompson” is ie height, 
hair, dark eee eyes. seat take 
Nervous manner. eard M n W 
A warrant is out ry Thompson. If ye 
report at once to your police sect, and 
notify by wire Montgomery, Hart & Smith, At- 
torneys, Chicago, IIL 











i YOCU 


Direction: MARC LAGEN 
434 Pifth Avenue New Yerk 


IVI PIANIST 





FLSA MARSHALL 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
2317 Grandview Ave.,Cinelnnati, Obio 
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THE MUSICAL 


COURIER 











THE 


Maldwin 











“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 


really great Pianos of the World.” De Pachmann 
“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.”— Pugno 


“*A tone which blends so well with my voice.”— Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
214 W.FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





PIANO 
CONSERVATORIES 


STRASSBERGE estishes 100s. OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF OPERA AND DRAMATIC ART 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


The most reliable, complete and best equipped Music Schools 
with the strongest and most competent Faculty ever combined 
in a conservatory in St. Louis and the Great West. 


NORTHSIDE, 
2200 ST. LOUIG AVE, 


SOUTHSIDE, 
GRAND AND SHENANDOAH AVES. 


61 TEACHERS-—EVERYONE AN ARTIST. 
Among them are 
Professors of the highest standard of Europe and America, 
TERMS REASONABLE. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Free and Partial Scholarships for deserving pupils from 
September on, and many other free advantages. 


a@-The Conservatories Halls to Rent for Entertainments of 
every description for moderate terms. 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hein, AuGusT FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction given in all branches of music from Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection. Professionals. 
Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
professors. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 


TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


American INSTITUTE OF AppLicD Music 


a neneenel of aes 
212 West 59th Street New York City 


SUMMER SESSION 


From June 19th to July 29th (Six weeks) 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES in all departments for TEACHERS and also for STUDENTS 


wishing repertoire work. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 














Modern Languages 


VIOLIN— ang yey to- 
Miss Eugenie V. Scorgie m. Edgar i play 


ee SPEECH ARTS— 
amnomes- ip Se ad Awa AB 


In addition fe the above, are twenty-five teachers of the agent tanng- . The laren one =e 
complete schoo! of Music and Dramatic Artin the Middle Ideal Resi e Depa: 
for Young Ladies. EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director, 430 rs Meridian $t., INDIANAPOLIS. oT 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


VICTOR pag ons President DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar 
Summer Term onens Tune 26 Students may register at any time 


Address Registrar, 9th Floor. Auditorium Bidz., Chicago, New Pho.ae No3. 4868 and 4869 Harrison 


THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Vocal Dept. 


Madame Jaeger, assisted by Edward Falck (assistant director and coach of alee opeiien De Opera), and 
a notable faculty for Languages, Sight Singing, eory, —— and Literature of Music, +. 
96 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 





DZ Music The Speech Arts 


PIANO—Mr. Edgar M. Cawley 
Mr. Carl Beutel 

















CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 
GERMANY : BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlir 





Violas and ‘Cellos 


Artists know the rarity of 
violins whose tones are 
‘sweet’ from lowest Gt 
in altissimo. You 
much 


z Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 




















z a . whose tone qualit es are lis- 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. tinguished in power, inten- 
Representative of more than 40 ii lists clud riiiance, evenness, 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye. Ansorge, Thibaud. Kreisler, end: perie tion of open 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy. Hekking. Carrefo i Stupped fifths, thirds, 
: aves, clear harmonics, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 1 
Nikisch 3 and witha 
a a quickly responsive to bow- 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers pressure from real givateal> 
mo t ti If you 
have in you may 
not be! ested ;ifyou have 
Berlin, WwW. not, you will be interested in 
a a booklet = “An Artist's 
Schelling St. 6 Touch"' — which I will gladly 
ali: mail you FREE, and which 
c contains opinions from 
CONCERT DIRECTION world famous artists who 


tI Dé . VIOLINS, 
Representative of Emmy Destinn, Terese Carreno, ane vee 


Joseph Lhevinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 
Fried, Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Stern’cher 
Sang-verein and others. 


Violins sent to responsible 
persons on trial, for com- 
ag parison with othor new or 
“3 famous old violins; 1: 
desired, gradual charge 

ranberry iano chool Reindah! Grand Model, $250.00  acc-unts opened, 
LS 
GEORG Bernard I ‘tein se Kocian 
E FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Direetor | 2:02: tisemann san eet. KNUTE REINDAHL 


has. Gregorowitz 
Practical Training Courses for T. ni a 
eachers Leonora Jackson Emile Sauret 
Artistic Piano Playing F. E. Haberkorn Fritz Kreisier Ateller.318Athenaeum Bidg 
THE PABLTBN SYSTEM Axel Skovgaard a a — = 26 East Yan Buren Street 
ugo Heerman 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. $. A, 


6. E. Jacobsohn 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York Arthur Hartmann 


















N st * Ds gercng CONSERVATORY MUSIC: 





A. B. (Hass PIANos 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe MusicaL 
Courier 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 





A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO co. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branehe-inewen Berlin-Charlottenburg, 8-9 Kantstr. 


CONSERVATORY De branches of mus OPERATIC AND DR IATIC SCHOO! 

( I ng for the Stag a ce od aie SCHOOL ' g 
struments) Si MINARY Specia s 
ne Teachers: Conduc g anheg on Xf AND, COMPOSITION Gustav B \ 
| t P. Gever, Wilhelm Klatte, Pro lilipp Ruefe Er auss Hof ’rof. Carl S 
Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner PANG. George Bertra Ludwig Breitne | . j 
Fischer, Guenther Freudenberg, Ernst Hoffzimmer, E1 a Ko Prof I . r 
Kra Prof. lames Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Ho lapt Dy P. Lutzenk Gust P | ' 
Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof. A. Sormatr Theodor $ venberg Prof. F. } Taubert. SING 
ING—Frau Ida Au Herbeck, Eugen Briere? . Frau Mare triewer-Palt Karl M . 
Singer I 1 Prof. Mathilde Malling (Royal Chambe Singer) Fra Prof <, N 
Kempne Nicolaus Rothmuehl (Royal Chamber Singer), Maést G. § ‘ \\ $ S 
nant Adolf Schulze, Alfred Micl OPERATI CLASS—N R VLOLIN—Prof 
Gust Hollaender, Prof. Hugo Heermann, San ranko, Alexar I i 1 \l erg 
&e., &¢ HARP—Franz Poenitz ORG AN Bernhard Irrgang. R 1 t CELLO 
Fugen Sandow x 


Pp 1 ses 1 y be bt 1 sigh the Conserv t I’ ¢ it t ( 


oval Conservatory of Music «Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instractors 


Education from beginning to finish. Ana courses or single branches. Principal admission times 
begin April and S granted also at other times. 








Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place 








NEW YORK 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 
Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of ueens NEW YORK 
. Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens. 
AND 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 > “ - - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

, ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 
Wereree 3 Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


ipal cities ail over the globe 





Thew ave alee sold by our accredited repr tatives in all pri 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


© Y 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 














“{IMBALE= 


CHICAGO, ILL... U. Su Ae 








JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


in musical circles everywhere. 





Manufactured by, 


JEWETT PIANO CoO., 


FACTORIES : Leominster, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 

















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than 


PUM 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : 3 








The advantage of sucha piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
| ee es ie ee ee es ee ee 


SOHMER & CO. 


815 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 




















« Sutopiano 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices : 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
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